


THIS COLOR COMBINATION IS THE 
TRADE-MARK OF 


trestone 
TIRES 


his design and color combination 
is an added feature to the many 


“extra values” which have 
meant “Most Miles per Dollar” 
to Firestone Tire users during 
the past sixteen years. 


It combines appearance with 
sturdiness and adds a touch of 
elegance to your car. 


The Firestone Tire is the pro- 
duct of specialists in buying—special- 
ists in building—specialists at distribu- 
tion—and in this concentration of 
purpose you find the fundamental 
reason for Firestone leadership. 


FIRESTONE 
RED TUBE 


For several years Firestone Red Tubes 
have given motoristsan added measure 
of mileage and security. The thick 
wall of pure rubber, built up layer by 
layer, is cured by the antimony method. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND 
RUBBER Co. 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire 
Rim Makers” 

Akron, Ohio— Branches 

and Dealers Every- 

where 
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Each 5c cake of Fairy Soap— 
in purity, convenience, and real 


cleansing satisfaction — repre- 
sents a value that is not excelled 
by any other soap at any price. 


FAIRY SOAP 


For toilet and bath 


is a pleasure to use, because of 
its gentle, refreshing, cleansing 
quality, its floating properties, 
and the convenient oval cake. 


Fairy Soap is white and pure, 
made with expert skill from the 
most carefully selected materials. 


(THE eK FAIR BAN K company) 


‘Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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Prove it yourself—and know that Pears is the 
very best soap for your skin in cold weather. 


Send to-day for a trial cake and learn to know this delightful soap 
at our expense. You will be delighted to note the improvement in 
your skin; and you will find Pears a constant protection against the 
roughness and chapping so often caused by raw, damp days, and 
biting, frosty air. 


Pears’ Soap 


has been known for generations as “The Great Complexion Soap” 
because the skin and complexion reflect so quickly the fine character ; 
of the soap itself. It keeps the skin soft and smooth—the complexion 1 
fair and fresh because it absolutely frees the delicate pores from im- 
purities of every sort. 























Pears thus promotes a natural, healthy condition in which the 
skin is able to withstand the trying effects of cold, wind and dust. 


Do not gloss over skin trouble with cosmetics—use Pears’ 
Soap every day, in any climate, in any weather and enjoy real 
skin comfort. Sold anywhere in the United States at 15 cents 
per cake. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


Largest manufacturers of high grade toilet soaps in the world. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send 4c in stamps to cover mailing 
cost and we will send you postpaid, a generous tral 
cake of Pears’ Unscented Soap. Address Walter Janvier, 
United States Agent, 521 Canal Street, New York City. 











“All rights secured” 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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_ PIKTUR-QWZ-GAME 
‘7 up to MIDNIGHT FEB. 29m 
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Hurry! Today start 
to Play Your Way 
to Your Share of 


$10,000 Cash 


$2,500 in cash is the first prize. It should be 
yours. There is no reason why you should not 
get it. Surely you can pick out titles to pictures 
as well as anyone. 


Piktur-Owz-Game consists of 60 easy and inter- 
esting pictures. Each pictureisdrawn torepresent 
the title of a book. From the Official Catalog of 
titles, you are asked to pick out the titles you 
think best fit 
the pictures, 
and then enter 
your answer or 
answers (you 
are allowed to 
make five 
answers toeach 
picture) in the 
Reply Book. 
Game is sim- 
ple and easy. 
Everyone can 
play it. Each 
member of the 
family can en- 
ter and enjoy 
it. 





How to play the game: A good title for this pic- 
ture is “A Tramp Abroad,”’ because the man is 
saying ‘“‘This beats tramping at home’’ and on 
his back is a knapsack which says “T. Smith, 
U. S. A.’ There is also a sign post which says 
“20 K to France.’ There the man is undoubt- 
edly tramping abroad. This little object lesson 
picture shows you how to play the game. There 
are 60 pictures. The best answers will receive 
the awards, and in case of ties, each tying con- 
testant will receive the full award tied for. 


The Complete Piktur-Owz-Game Outfit, consisting 
of Picture Pamphlet (which contains the 60 pic- 
tures) the Catalog of book titles from which you 
select the titles you think best fit the pictures, 
and Reply Book in which you submit your an- 
swers will be sent to you free as a premium if you 
will subscribe (new or renewal) for ten months to 
SUNSET MAGAZINE and one year to Woman’s 
World Magazine, both subscriptions costing you 
$1.25. The Piktur-Qwz-Game was initiated by 
Woman’s World Magaz ine and SUNSET MAGA- 
ZINE has combined with them in offering the 
game to the public. The full rules, showing you 
how you can compete without one cent of 
expense, will be sent to you free if you ask for 
them, but you should start in this game at once. 
Send in your $1.25 today and receive two splendid 
magazines and the complete Outfit, and play 
your way to one of the big cash prizes listed 


low: 

The Prizes 
$2,500 cash—I1st prize 
$1,500 cash—2nd prize 
$1,000 cash—3rd prize 
$ SOO cash—4th prize 
and 1,203 other big cash 
prizes, totaling in all $10,000 
cash. 

SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY SURE 





SunsET MAGAZINE, San Francisco, California. 

I hereby enter the $10,000 cash Piktur-Qwz- 
Game, and send you herewith $1.25, for which 
send me your magazine for ten months and 
Woman’s World for one year, and as a premium 
you are to send me free the complete Piktur- 
Qwz-Game Outfit. 


THOM Soc Puc cet 


pr ree eee 
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The Grand Prize and Medal of Honor 
The Two Highest Awards 


Both Won by The 


? < 
PANAMA PACIFIC bd e PANAMA PACIFIC 
wre RNATI ONAL Babine 
SAN FRANCISCO ] SAN FRANCISCO 


At the Panama-Pacific Exposition 





The Encyclopaedia Britannica was awarded at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition the Grand Prize and Medal of Honor 


—the two highest prizes. The Committee of Awards decided that comnamater 
EDUCATION 


the Britannica, both as a book and as a means of education, was ye 


Sle 


0 F 
LIBERAL ARTS 


cHitr 


supreme. 


This award gives official sanction to what has always been recog- 
nized as beyond dispute; namely, that The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
was the best work of general information, the highest authority. It 
confirms the popular verdict, which has been expressed by the sale within a short time of 75,000 
sets of the Cambridge University issue, for which the public paid over $14,000,000. 





The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Cambridge University issue, is printed on India paper from large 
type, with large pages and wide margins, this being the form that has heretofore been associated 


with The Encyclopaedia Britannica since the first edition—|768. 


We sell this issue in the several bindings at the following cash prices: 


$166.75 Limp Suede Full Leather . . . . . . $255.25 


Cloth Binding .... . 
. 203.25 Genuine Red Morocco Full Leather . . 267.50 


Green Sheepskin Full Leather 


Subscribers may, if they wish, pay only $5.00 down and $5.00 a month at slightly more than 
the above cash prices, the complete set of 29 volumes being sent on receipt of the first payment. 





It is only fair to state that we have arranged with Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., of Chicago, for the distribution by them of the Encyclopaedia : 
Britannica—guaranteed complete and unabridged—in a ‘Handy Cut Out and Mail 
Volume’”’ issue, the 29 volumes being smaller in size, and therefore pro- 
duced at a lower manufacturing cost. These sets will be sold for cash 
at $58.88 (Cloth); $68.54 (Full Sheep Morocco); $81.88 (Three-Quarter 
Levant Morocco); and $92.00 (Full Levant Morocco); or, at slightly lesue of the new Encyclopaedia 
higher prices for $1.00 down and monthly payments of $3.00, $3.50, ae Please send me your 
$4.00, or $4.50, according to binding. ustrated Pamphlet with — 

pages, and particulars of prices, 
bindings, monthly payments, etc. 





I am interested in the Cambridge 


Anyone interested in this new form of The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica should apply directly to Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. oy 


You can get full information about The Cambridge University issue of Bees riekie eat 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica if you cut out and mail to us the inquiry 
form; we will then send you a large pamphlet, together with specimen a 
pages, illustrations, maps, reproductions of bookcases, an order form, etc. 











The Encyclopaedia Britannica Corporation, 120 W. 32nd St., New York 
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Would You Accept a $25.% Check? 


The announcement of Sunset’s ‘‘Ad Letter’? Contest for 1916 in the January number met with immediate 
response. Letters are pouring in—good letters—that are going to keep the judges busy. 

We knew they would come. The Contest last year, which was open only to those subscribers who qualified 
by performing certain services, was a success, and now that EVERY READER OF SUNSET MAGAZINE IS 
ELIGIBLE the 1916 Contest will be a tremendous success. 


We’ve increased the number of prizes and taken away all restrictions. 
It’s as good as a course in advertising. 


some money. 


Get into this Contest and earn 


Five Cash Prizes Each Month for Merely Writing Letters 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the 
interest of Sunset Magazine readers in the 
splendid announcements of the national adver- 
tisers whose advertisements appear each month 
in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

hat constitutes a good advertisement? 
Why do some ads appeal more strongly to you 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try 
to analyze the advertisement that made the 
leepest impression upon your mind. Then 
write down your reasons. 
ow! For the best letter received each 
month we will award a cash prize of $25.00; for 
the second best letter, a prize of $15.00; for the 
third, a prize of $10.00 ch of these letters 
will be published in full in Sunset Magazine, 


writer. In addition to these three prizes, there 
will be two $5.00 cash prizes as awards of merit 
for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Below are the prize-winning letters in the 
December Contest. They are good letters, 
carefully written and carefully analyzing two 
of the many strong ads which appeared in 
Sunset for Decem ese were selected 
by the judges as the best of all submitted in 








than do others? Why did this or that announce- 










ment indelibly impress itself upon your together with a reproduction of the ad, and the lecember. Study them as models for your 
memory? name and address of the prize-winning letter _letter. 
. : “Ad Letter” C 
sings |: Rules Governing the etter” Contest 
The contest begins with the is 1916, issue and will run until December, 1916, issue. 
htness The letter must not exc words in lengt 
The letter must bear the name and address ae the writer and in no instance will we assume 


righ To the responsibility for the return of manuscript. 
The letter must be submitted within ten days after receipt of copy by the subscriber in 
order to reach us in time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes will follow in the = 
Bat om second month’s number of Sunset—for example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the : 
advertisements in the February Sunset must reach us not later than February 10th and the 
awards will be announced in the April issue of Sunset. 
; If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain one of these cash prizes. 
= The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in this announcement. It will not be neces- 
sary to write for further particulars. Just send in your letters, typewritten if possible, together 
with your name and address. 


This Letter Won First Prize in the December Contest 


trees I am staking my last chance for a prize on Old Dutch Cleanser. If it were my first 
chance I should do the same. In December Sunset there is no ad to compare with that on 
the rear cover. 
It makes no reference to the holidays; there are no bromide Christmas greetings; there is 
: no mistletoe, no holly nor picture of Santa Claus; yet nevertheless the ad is peculiarly suited 
6 to Christmas Sunset, for in California we hope not for a white Christmas but for a bright 
Christmas. And in any land or any clime, what a boon this bathroom would be to Santa Claus 
after coming down that chimney! 

The Old Dutch artist is a real artist and understands advertising. His keynote is realistic 
simplicity—the same realism and simplicity that we see in our best moving pictures, but not 
even the moving picture can portray life with such fidelity, for it cannot give us color. Life is 
here dramatized for us, but there is no savor of melodrama, of false emotionalism. The picture = 
is not an illusion, it is life itself. The bathroom is real, the woman is real from the color of her = 
gown to the tint of her hair and flesh. = 

In advertising it is not enough to baldly state facts—the advertisement should tell a story, 

a very short story but one that leaves play for the imagination. Without cumbering his idea 

with words, the artist here tells us the story of a sanitary home and of a woman's work quickly = 
done. The rest we easily visualize; we can put this woman in any environment that imagi- = 
nation dictates. = 

And as to the story’s truth, surely little need be said. We know that no soap will banish = 

‘\, grease from bathtub, bowl and kitchen utensils, and we see here results that cannot be improved = 

— upon. We see, moreover, that the woman’s hands are soft and shapely. Lives there a woman = 
who will not try such a cleaning compound! 

sgh] To the few who have not peer this ad must bring the impulse to buy; to those of us 

c who know “Old Dutch it is an entertaining reminder. ill our magazines with such ads and 

we will save many a dime now spent at the movies. 


Harold Playter, Box 476, R F D 11, Los Angeles, California. 


“| The Second Prize Was Awarded for This Splendid Letter 


~ V3! “‘No Xmas Gift is Comparable in Pleasure giving to the Angelus Player Piano.”” That 
“)| sentence catches the eye. One sees at once a happy family group, grandparents, father, mother, 

children, in a cozy room with the world shut out, each one from pon, father to five-year- -old 
listening delightedly while each in turn plays a favorite selection. Such a family group is 
delightful to contemplate for the long winter evenings, while the thought of the influence, the 
educatign, the created cy for the g and beautiful, makes a lasting impression. 

Do you wonder then, as I carefully perused the pages of the beautiful and interestin 
December number of the Sunset, that this advertisement of the Wilcox & White Co. preewaens. 
and held me? The truth of this quotation set me thinking. My mind was full of Christmas 
giving, so only pages of advertisements that were Xmas-spirited attracted me. Then the 
or 5 pact holly Josten leased me, and the picture of ‘The Angelus,” wreath-encircled, 

me as it never fails todo. The joy, happiness and warmth of Christmas, with the thought 
a humble thanksgiving and praise for every gift however simple, for life itself, and loved ones, 
expressed in this exceptional advertisement page ranks it in meaning, artistic merit and beauty 
above any other advertisement in this number of the Sunset. 

Aside from its decoration, why is this advertisement a leader? It is in harmony with 
the month, the spirit of the day. The whole arrangement is artistic; the language is dignified, 
| truth-impressing and convincin One feels at once the truth of each interesting, simple, 
dignified statement, is impresse with oe value of the merits of the Angelus because of the 
words of Fritz Kreisler, and is filled with a desire to possess the instrument. 

In art and language, then, this advertisement is complete. It attracts, interests, holds 
and convinces. The beauty of the page attracts; the time-applicableness, the thought that 
here is something one must buy at once, catches the eye; one is interested enough to read far- 
ther, being more and more impressed with the desirableness of the instrument and the relia- 
bility and solidity of the firm; the quotation from the great Fritz Kreisler is the finishing blow 
os ; to complete persuasion. You desire above all things to possess an Angelus. The advertisement 
OMA RN a has fulflied its purpose. 
we ws mt Emma A. Stacy, 1803 Belmont Street, Portland, Oregon. 
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Factors in 


Choosing Your 


Investment 


Safety 


Assurance of the pay- 
ment at maturity of 
the principal invested 
is of the first impor- 
tance. 


Yield 


Interest return should 
be at the highest rate 
consistent with abso- 
lute safety. 


Marketability 


Ability to resell at all 
times, in accordance 
with existing market 
conditions, is desir- 


able. 


Carefully selected bonds fulfill 
these three prime factors in a 
greater degree than any other 
form of investment. 


Send for our 


Circular SM-34 


giving list of carefully 
selected investment bonds. 


N.W. Halsey & Co. 


424 California St. 
San Francisco 


Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Portland 


Boston 
Chicago 


New York 
Philadelphia 











Western Finance 





institutions. 





announcements of responsible and reliable 
Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage. 


A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. We endeavor to accept only the 


























Far Western Utility Bonds 


PUBLIC-UTILITY corporation 
A renders a service indispensable to 
the public welfare. It operates a 
railroad, an electric line, supplies 
gas, telephone service, water, electric 
eurrent, steam and a multitude of other 
things which the private person could not 
obtain out of his own resources except at a 
very much higher cost. In order to render 
these services efkiciently, the public- 
utility corporation 1s invested with the 
power of eminent domain—that is, it can 
take private property’ at an appraised 
valuation whether the owner wants to 
sell or no. In return for this power it 
must submit the conduct of its business 
to public supervision and regulation. The 
amount and kind of supervision vary 
greatly in different states. 

Throughout the country the remark- 
able demand for such public conveniences 
as gas, electric light, street-car service, 
telephone, etc., has enabled the public 
utilities to pay their owners a_ higher 
average rate of interest at a smaller risk 
than is paid either by the steam railroads 
or the big a on a pam bg This 
fact is easily explained. Industries have 
their ups and downs, and railroad earn- 
ings go up and down with them, but no 
one disconnects his electric lights, sub- 
stitutes coal for gas or walks instead of 
taking the car down town when times are 
hard. The income of public utilities is 
subject to fluctuations of narrower range 
than that of almost any other class of en- 
terprise depending upon the general in- 
vestor for its capital. 

Of late years two more factors contribu- 
ting to the safety of public-utility bonds 
have been created. Public-utility com- 
missions in several Far Western states 
have protected established companies 
against ruinous competition. If an elec- 
tric company, for instance, was serving 
a certain city efficiently and at reason- 
able, low rates, the commission has re- 
fused to grant a new company the right 
to invade this territory and take part of 
the business from the old company. The 
commissions acted on the principle that 
in the long run the public pays for the 
unnecessary duplication or equipment 
caused by ruthless competition and that 
the ruin of both companies through rate- 
cutting and diminished revenues he 7 
neither the consumer nor anyone else. 
This firmly established attitude of public 
utility commissions redounds, of course, 
to the benefit of those corporations which 
are efhciently managed and which render 
good service at rates low enough to pre- 
vent dissatisfaction among their patrons. 

A third factor increasing the desira- 


bility of public-utility issues, in Califcr- 
nia at least, is the rigid supervision ¢x- 
ercised over the issue of new securiti: s. 
In California no public utility can iss:e 
a share of stock, make a long-term no 
or put out long-term bonds without t 
approval of the State Railroad Comm 
sion, which also determines the conditi n 
under which the securities shall be sol. 
Through this supervision stock-waterin 
the issue of bonds in excessive amoun 
to favored insiders, etc., have been ma 
almost impossible. Though many of t! 
public-utility men do not yet realize it, 
is a fact that the legislation of rece: 
years has been a distinct boon to every 
established, fairly financed utility. 

Investors have realized this conditio: ; 
though. Owing to the sense of confiden: 
created among investors, at least one large 
public-utility company on the Pacific 
Coast has been able to finance its needs 
by the sale of stock instead of bonds. 
This stock was taken up so rapidly that 
others are following its example. Five 
years cH it would his been absolutely 
impossible to interest the investing public 
in stock offerings of this kind. 

As needa in these columns six 
months ago, bonds of all kinds, including 
those of public utilities, have rapidly gone 
up in price owing to the necessity of find- 
ing safe investments for the huge amounts 
of funds accumulated in the banks. Yet 
the price of these bonds has not yet 
reached the level of two years ago, and 
many sound securities nol sg from five 
to six per cent are to be had. 

What aspentbong: 4 bond shall the man 
of average means It is hard to 
answer this question = 5 generalizations. 
But there are several broad rules which 
the inexperienced investor should follow. 
Perhaps the most important of these is: 
Buy only through an established invest- 
ment house which has proven that it will 
look after and protect the interests of its 
clients. 

This rule, though, does not exclude the 
exercise of ordinary prudence and com- 
mon sense on the part of the investor. In 
judging the amnas of a public-utility 
ee he should first of all ascertain 
whether the company is earning and has 
earned sufficient net revenue to meet the 
interest on all its bonds and outstanding 
notes. -Nor should he be satisfied with a 
net revenue barely enough to pay the in- 
terest. After paying operating expenses. 
taxes, etc., there should be enoug! 
revenue left to pay the bond interest plu: 
a goodly margin. Of course the bonds o! 
those companies which have been earnin 
and paying dividends on their share 
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capital are better investments than bonds 
of corporations which pay no dividends 
on their stock. Ifa public utility has for 
the past six or eight years earned enough 


net to pay its bond interest twice or | 


thrice over, its securities may be consid- 
ered a sound investment. 

There are all kinds of public-utility 
bonds, underlying, first mortgage, refund- 
ing, equipment, divisional, convertible, 


etc., and it behooves the buyer to find out | 


exactly what class of bonds 1s offered him. 
Reliable houses will gladly tell him in 
detail the status of any particular bond; 
they should also be asked to supply in- 
formation concerning the total funded 
debt of the concern, the physical value of 
its assets and the rank which any partic- 
ular security has in the succession of bond 
issues. But the best proof of the stand- 
ing of a public-utility bond is supplied by 
the balance sheets of the corporation 
issuing it. If its financial history during 
the past eight or ten years shows that it 
has always earned a large margin above 
the requirements for bond interest, it is 
safe to assume that it will continue to do 
so in the future, especially since strict 
public supervision has made ruinous 
competition and barefaced juggling of 
securities almost impossible. 





Looking Forward 
UDGE ELBERT H. GARY spoke. 


The next day ‘war brides’ dropped 
an average of fifteen points on the 


stock exchange. But the drop | 


caused by the Gary warning will be ibd 
compared with the tumble of the muni- 
tion stocks when the first authentic peace 
move is made. The bubble will burst. 
The first peace rumor will also affect 
the West. fe will cause copper to slide 
from its price of 24 cents attained 1 
January, to a lower level, but the descent 
will not be far. The Central Powers will 
need tremendous amounts of the metal to 
replace the war wastage and to accumu- 


late new reserves; their enemies will need | 


copper for reconstruction purposes. It is 
doubtful whether copper will fall below 
fifteen cents a pound for the next three 
years, and this price means an abiding, 


most satisfactory prosperity in_ the | 


Western mining districts. Nor will the 
Western oil industry suffer when peace is 
declared and shipping is restored. 

When peace causes copper to drop, 
lumber prices will leap. Despite the 
crippling of the export trade through lack 
of bottoms and excessive charter rates, 
lumber prices commenced to climb in 
November, and the new year saw the end 


of the worst depression the industry has | 


faced in a decade. Reconstruction needs 
and ample shipping facilities are the 
guarantee of high lumber prices the 
moment peace is in sight. And an active 
demand for lumber means expansion for 
the Pacific Northwest. 

No matter what happens to munition 
stocks and inflated war industries, the 
Far West’s position is sound to the core 


and peace can only strengthen it. In- | 


vestors should remember this fact in 


determining the stability of securities | 


issued west of the Rockies. 
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Millions / Defense 


IS THIS ONLY ANOTHER PHRASE FOR 
PRODIGALITY—OR PORK? 


AY it not be that the real lessons of national defense are to be 
learned earlier and more deeply than headlong entrance into 
the armament race? 

Suppose our present military organization is a failure, a waste of 
money on a futile force. What are we going to do about it? Shall 
we continue the mistake on a yet costlier scale 2 

Suggestive answers to these questions and others like them will be 
given in this Magazine next month. An outstanding feature of the 
MARCH SUNSET will be an article on democratic militarism for 
the United States. The material comes from the inside, which must 
be nameless; it is the result of earnest, anxious study. You may not 
agree with these findings, in whole or in part; they are certain to 
arouse fierce opposition and eager support. But you cannot ignore 
them; they represent an effort to solve your problem. And yours is 
some problem! 


Other Features of the March Sunset 
THE GRAPE GROWERS’ DILEMMA . .. . By Arno Dosch 


Can the saloon be kicked out and the wine industry saved or is it impossible to sever the 
Siamese twins? 


THE NEW BONANZA KINGS . . . By Walter V. Woehlke 
hs story of the recent delivery of twelve-cylinder mining rnagnates from the Western factory 
of Fortune. 


THE FIGURE ON THE YELLOW THRONE . By Carl Crow 
Yuan Shi Kai is the most commanding personality which has come out of China's 400,000,000 
people in a generation, at least. Who he is, what sort of a seat he is taking and his chances 
of keeping it are brilliantly told by a writer who has lived for years in the Orient. 


A “GHOST TOWN” IN THE FOREST By W. L. Morris and Russell V. Mack 


The plaintive annals of the city of Grays Harbor, Washington, which “‘died a-bornin.’” 


MARRYING INEZ-ISABEL . . . . . By Kennett Harris 
Don’t miss this delightful love-yarn by one of the most popular of American Story-tellers. 
Trot along with honest young Perry Hockaday whose duty, it is to marry Inez- Isabel to some- 
body, somewhere, somehow. How Perry “‘comes through” with this task makes merry read- 
ing. Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 


THE PRICE OF STUPIDITY .... . . ByJ.F. Davis 


An amusing tale of the Mexican border, describing the discomfiture of a Mexican junta. 
Just now it is mentally sanitary to find an entertaining story among the tragic ones which come 


from that troubled region. Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 


THE THREE CAPTAINS .. . .. By Henry C. Rowland 


Now comes the climax in Dr. Rowland’s strong sea-story of the world war. Captain Destiny 
sails into the narrative and deals out the cards to the three captains who had left lovely Else 


MullerbehindtheminCallao. One of them holdsthe winning hand. Illustrated by Louis Rogers. 


DEPARTMENTS: THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC—WHAT OF THE NATION>— 
ON THE NEW RIALTO—INTERESTING WESTERNERS—THE HOME IN THE WEST— 


SUNSET SERVICE BUREAU. 


COLOR PICTURES: “THE WINGS OF WAR"—“THE PAINTED DESERT.” 























Meet all the requirements of con- of 
servativeinvestors, They are secure, ‘ce - 9”) 
convenient, and pay the largest t 

amount of interest consistent with es e rn in ance 
safety. California Street Laws, under 

which these bonds are issued, have - 

been in effect for over twenty years are turning more and more to Sunset 
and are therefore time tried and - - ° : 

patter tn Financial Bureau for advice and guidance 

Denominations range from $25.00 up, and therefore give ° . 8 
the aagit, as well as the large investor the same advantage regarding their investments. Letters from 
as to security and interest return. We offer only carefully ° . . 
selected issues that have been purchased for our own all parts of the country indicate an interest 
account. | . “< : . 

Exeinpt from taxation, | in Western Securities and their attractive 

Price par and accrued interest. bs * 

Ww rite for circulars; they willinterest every investor who | interest rates. Questions addressed to the 
wants 77 and safety. Financial Bureau will bring you the in- 
THE EMPIRE SECURITIES COMPANY | i ‘ 

Incorporated 1905) formation you seek—free. 
1230 Hibernian Building, 4th and Soriag ‘reas, los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Spirit of Childhood 


' in its light-hearted, care-free enjoyment may lessen with the passing years, but the K 
appealing beauty of the delicate, clear complexion will be retained by any woman ra 
¢ who faithfully gives her skin a little attention. A few drops of 


Hinds ie Creal 


A used every day keeps the skin soft, smooth, and fine-textured; it helps wonderfully to retain the 
|| fresh, girlish loveliness of childhood days. If used before and after exposure to the weather 
Hinds Cream will prevent Roughness, Chapping and Windburn in any climate. 
It is particularly fine for sensitive skin in cold weather. 









) Let us send you booklet and liberal samples. Enclose 2c stamp for postage , : 
4 Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. ail ee rem 
) Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Re | AumOmn 
PS Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town who 

will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute 
A. S. HINDS 287 West Street Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM SOAP. Highly refined, 
delightfully fragrant and beneficial. !0c and 25c. Trial size 5c postpaid. 

















Uae ages 


When the winter storm clouds break in the honeymoon land of snow mountains 
and golden apples—southern California 


“‘Skidding on Orange Peel,” 





The Garden with the Golden Gate 


“—vhere the city slopes to abrupt cliffs along the outer harbor are mansions whose windy gardens 
Ove rhang the surf”’ 


Illustrating ‘The Californiacs,” page 13 
§ A ge 13 
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Across the Editor’s Desk W 


EADERS, gentle and otherwise! We acknowl- 

edge with thanks letters from both divisions 

since the January issue made its appearance. 

Yet either SUNSET in its new shape has made a 
hit or the holiday season has worked a miracle of gen- 
tleness, for, we are getting bouquets from almost 
everybody! 


“< ON’T be too proud” says the Circulation Manager, 

overhearing the complaisant chuckles in the 

editorial room. “It’s mostly because of the change in 
price!” 

There’s cold water for you! Yet it doesn’t even make 
us shiver because the Circulation Manager follows it 
up with a warm sprinkling of figures which show that 
the newsstands are selling out and reordering. Let us 
have no false delicacy about this. We are glad of it, 
whatever the reason. 


E hardly believe, however, that the result is 
measured by a nickel. We get some encourage- 
ment from the following letter: 

“I want to congratulate you and send my approval 
of the change in the make-up of Sunset. Although we 
take the magazine, I never enjeyed reading it on 
account of the fact that it would not open flat. I do 
a good deal of my reading in bed and I much prefer those 
magazines which I can lay on my knee with a pillow back 
of my head. I really enjoyed Sunset in bed last night.” 

Here is evidence, of another kind, that price has 
nothing to do with the result: 

“You cannot have my subscription for SUNSET in 
the flat shape. I do not want a magazine with reading 
matter among the advertisements. J wish the adver- 
tising all together in a place by itself so that I can tear 
it out and save the worthwhile material.” 

And here is a letter which hits both ways: 

“T greatly dislike the large flat shape. I discon- 
tinued two magazines I was taking because I disap- 
proved the change and I would not renew SUNSET 
except there is none to take its place.” 


ROM Idaho comes a howl, more of sorrow than of 
anger: “I think it is a howling shame that such a 
picture as that of ‘America’s Unhorsed Knight’ in 
your December issue should come before the readers 
of Sunset. It is all right to show them pictures to the 
people of the East, but to us Westerners—Nix. I have 
followed the cattle business for thirty-five years and I 
never saw a cowboy like that punch a cow. He would 
be out of luck if that pea-shooter should happen to go 
off. Those spurs fit very nicely down on the heels of 
them gunboats. I am beginning to think that man 
never saw a horse. He might hang himself with that 
rope; I can’t see what else he could use it for.” 
That portrait of “A Live Unmarried Plainview 
Cowboy”’ was printed to show the picture which five 


hundred women considered representative of a life 
they were willing to share. But the picture was accom- 
panied by an article which spoke of the cowboy in 
terms of romantic chivalry. Your true cowboy hates 
such treatment. He doesn’t want to be “‘bragged on.” 
Yet the article was true enough to be republished 
several times in the heart of cowland, down in West 
Texas. The original of the obnoxious portrait is thus 
described in a letter from the author of the article: 

“He takes his punching flavored with gasoline and 
always has. He owns a monster ranch in Hale county; 
Texas, and cleaned up some $50,000 on mules and 
horses sold to the belligerents. But he couldn’t ride 
anything that bucks worse than a Ford; in fact he has 
never tried a Ford yet. The picture is a burlesque, 
of course. He had a well-rope instead of a catching- 
rope; shoes and leggings instead of boots; ‘O K’ spurs 
instead of shopmade—a capital offense in cowland— 
and his ‘gun’ was fashioned for Fourth of July cele- 
brations. He dressed up and had this picture taken to 
send a girl in college back East.” 


HAT name “Ford” reminds us of correspondence 

too profuse to include here—letters both toasting 
and roasting us for daring to question the essential 
greatness of the Old Man of the jitney ranch. “Your 
poke at Henry Ford certainly does me good” writes 
one and “I was very much surprised and grieved by 
your unjust article on-Henry Ford” writes .another, 
and so they come. Yet all comers might well agree 
with Dr. Jordan’s statement on page 19 of this issue: 
“The time for cheap jibes is past. Henry Ford, man 
of business and man of ideals, is a factor in this struggle, 
this deadlock of history—a factor, great or small but 
unquestionably for good.” 


OHN MUIR’S admirers are legion. They are 

those who love him as a “nature-lover,” inter- 
preter of the silent places, the “way out-doors,” and 
those who relish the hardy quality of a man who could 
cling to the edge of a thousand-foot Alaskan precipice, 
grasp with his teeth the collar of a companion in peril 
and climb with him to safety. It may be that some, 
unmoved by these qualities, may be stirred to admira- 
tion by the story of the canny Scotch naturalist’s 
financial operations, as-told this month (first time, too) 


by Arno Dosch. 


ON’T miss reading Mrs. Gillmore’s article “The 

Califormiacs” in this issue. It is some of the 
sprightliest writing that has ever seasoned these alfalfa- 
scented pages. If you are a Californiac yourself, you 
will cry “Treason!” at the first column. If you are 
not, you will probably hail this article as submitted 
proof of the sincerity of what was said across this desk 
last month in disclaimer of a Californian monopoly 
of Sunset. Whichever way it strikes you, you're 
bound to enjoy it. 
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Purity 


po SOAP is 
pure. It contains 
no materials other 
than those needed 
for the making of 
high grade soap. It 
contains no bleach 
to make it white; 
no filler to give it 
weight. 


Ivory Soap is pure. 
Its materials are re- 
fined so thoroughly 
that there is no dirt 
or foreign matter in 
the finished product. 


Ivory Soap is pure. 
The fat and alkali 
are combined so 
skillfully that there 
is no free alkali or 
. unsaponified oil in a 
singic cake. 








‘California, ad libitum, ad infinitum, 








ad nauseam!”’ 


The Californiacs 


By Inez Haynes Gillmore 


ALIFORNIA, which produces 

the maximum of scenery and the 

minimum of weather; California, 

which grows the biggest men, trees, 
vegetables and fleas in the world and the 
most beautiful women, babies, flowers and 
fruits. California, which, on the side, 
delivers a yearly crop of athletes, boxers, 
tennis players, swimmers, runners and a 
yearly crop of geniuses, painters, sculp- 
tors, architects, authors, musicians, 
actors, producers and _ photographers; 
California, where every business man 
writes novels or plays or poetry or all 
three; California, which has spawned the 
Coppa, Carmel and San Quentin schools 
of literature; California, where all the ex- 
pugs become statesmen and all the ex- 
cons become litterateurs; California, the 
home of the movie, the Spanish mission, 
the golden poppy, the militant labor 
leader, the turkey-trot, the grizzly bear, 
the bunny-hug, progressive politics and 
most American slang; California, which 
can at a moment’s notice produce an 
earthquake, a volcano, a geyser; Cali- 
fornia, where the spring comes in the fall 
and the fall comes in the summer and the 
summer comes in the winter and the win- 
ter never comes at all; California, where 
everybody is born beautiful and nobody 
grows old—that California is populated 
mainly with Californiacs. 


Author of: Phoebe and Ernest 


Drawings by Louis Rogers 





» Pepin niger I repeat, is populated 
mainly with Californiacs; but the 
Californiacs are by no means confined 
to California. They have, indeed, 
wandered far afield. New York, for 
instance, has a colony so large that the 
average New Yorker is well acquainted 
with the symptoms of Californoia. 
The Californiac is unable to talk about 
anything but California, except when 
he interrupts himself to knock every 
other place on the face of the earth. ‘He 
looks with pity on anybody born outside 
of California and he believes that no one 
who has ever seen California, willingly 
lives elsewhere. He himself often lives 
elsewhere, but he never admits that it 1s 
from choice. He refers to California al- 
ways as “God’s country” and if you’ per- 
mit him to start his God’s country line 
of talk, it is all up with intelligent con- 
versation for the rest of the day. He will 
discourse on California scenery, climate, 
crops, athletes, women, art-sense, etc., 
ad libitum, ad infinitum and ad nauseum. 
He is a walking compendium of those 
Who’s Whosers who were born in Cali- 
fornia. He can reel off statistics which 
flatter California, not by the yard but by 
the mile. And although he is proud enough 


of the ease and abundance with which 
things grow in California, he is even more 
proud of the size to which they attain. 
Gibes do not stop the Californiac, nor 
jeers give him pause. He believes that he 
was appointed to talk about California. 
And Heaven knows, he does. He has 
plenty of sense of humor otherwise, but 
mention California and it isas though he 
were conducting a revival meeting. 


NCE a party which included a Cali- 

forniac were taking an evening stroll. 
Presently a huge full moon cut loose from 
the horizon and began a tour of the sky. 
Admiring comments were made. “I 
suppose you have them bigger in Cali- 
fornia,’ a young woman observed slyly 
to the Californiac. He did not smile; he 
only looked serious. Again, a Californiac 
mentioned to me that he had married an 
eastern woman. “Any eastern woman 
who marries a Californian,” I observed 
in the spirit of badinage, “really takes a 
very great risk. Her husband must al- 
ways be comparing her with the beauti- 
ful women of his native state.” ‘‘Yes,” 
he answered, “I often say to my wife, 
‘Lucy, you're a very pretty woman, but 
you ought to see some of our San Fran- 
cisco girls.’”’ “I hope,”’ I replied, “that 
she boxed your ears.” He did not smile; 
he only looked pained. 
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“Tt was my misfortune to be born in 
Towa, but I feel as though I 
were really a native son— 
everybody is so kind” 


Once only have I seen the Californiac 
silenced. A dinner party which included 
a globe-trotter were listening to a victim 
of an advanced stage of Californoia. He 
had just disposed of the East, South and 
Middle West with a few caustic phrases 
and had started on his favorite subject. 
“You are certainly a wonderful people,” 
the globe-trotter said, when he had fin- 
ished. “Every large city in Europe has a 
colony of Californians, all rooting for 
California as hard as they can and all 
living as far away as they can possibly 
get.” 


YSELF, Californoia did not bother 

me for a long time after I first went 
to California. I am not only accustomed 
to an offensive insular patriotism on the 
part of my countrymen, but, in addition, all 
my life [ have had to apologize to them 
for being a New Englander. The state- 
ment that I was brought up in Boston 
always produces a sad silence in my lis- 
teners and a long look of pity. Soft- 
hearted strangers do their best to con- 
ceal their tears but they rarely succeed. 
I have reached the point now, however, 
where I no longer apologize for being a 
Bostonian; I proffer no explanations. I 
make the damaging admission the in- 
stant I meet people and leave the matter 
of further recognition to them. If they 
choose to consider that Boston bringing- 
up a social bar sinister, so be it. I have 
discovered recently that the fact that I 
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» be born in Rio Janeiro offers 
some amelioration. But nothing can en- 
tirely remove the handicap. So, I reit- 
erate, indurated as I am to pity, the con- 
temptuous attitude of the average Cali- 
forniac did not at first annoy me. But 
after a while even I, calloused New 
Englander that I am, began to resent it. 
This, for instance, may happen to you 
at any time in California—it 1s the Cali- 
forniac’s way of paying the greatest com- 
iment he knows: 


happened t 


D': you know,” somebody says, “I 

should never guess that you were an 

Easterner. You’re quite like one of us— 
ial and simple and natural.” 
jut—but,” you say, trying to collect 
- wits against this left-handed com- 
vent, “I don’t think I differ from the 
rage Easterner.” 

‘Oh, yes, you do. You don’t notice it 
surself, of course. But I give you my 
vord, nobody will ever suspect Ea you 

are an Easterner unless you tell it your- 
self. They really won’t.’ 

“But—but,” you say, beginning to 
come back, “I have no objection w hatever 
to being known as an Easterner.” 

That holds her for a moment. And 
while she is casting about for phrases with 
which to meet this extraordinary condi- 
tion, you rally gallantly. “In fact, I am 
proud of being an Easterner.”’ 

That ends the conversation. 

Or perhaps somebody in a group asks 
you what part of the East you’re from. 

“New York,” perhaps you say. 

“New York. My husband was from 
New York,” she goes on. “He was 
brought up there. But he’s lived in Calli- 
fornia for twenty years. He got the idea 
a few years ago that he wanted to go back 
East. I said to him, ‘All right, we'll go 
back and visit for a while and see how you 
like it.’ One month was enough for him. 
The people there are so cold and formal 
and conventional, and then, my dear, 
your climate!” 

“Yes,” another takes it up. “When I 
was in the East a friend invited me out 
to his place in the country. He wanted 
me to see his pine grove. My dears, if 
you could have seen those little sticks of 
trees!” 

*T went to New York once,” a third 
chimes in. “I never could get accus- 
tomed to carrying an ice umbrella—I 
couldn’t close it when I got home. I'd 
come to stay for a month but I left in a 
week.” 


ND so it goes. No feeling on any- 
body’s part of your sense of outrage. 
In fact, Californiacs always use the word 
eastern in your presence as a synonym for 
cold, conventional, dull, stupid, humorless. 

Sometimes it actually casts a blight— 
this Californoia—on those who come to 
live in California. I remember saying 
once to a young man—just in passing and 
merely to make conversation: “Are you 
a native son?” 

His face at once grew very serious. 
“No,” he admitted reluctantly. “You 
see, it was my misfortune to be born in 
Iowa, but I came out here to college. 
After I’d graduated I made up my mind 
to go into business here. And now I 
feel that all my interests are here. Of 
course it isn’t quite the same as being 
born here. But sometimes I feel as 
though I really were a native son. Every- 


body is so kind. They do every thing i in 
their power to make you forget—” 

‘Good heavens,” I interrupted, “are 
you apologizing to me for being born in 
a’ I’ve never been in lowa, but 
nothing could convince me that it isn’t 
just as good a place as any other place, 
including California. The trouble with 
you is that you've let these Californiacs 
buffalo you. What you want to do is to 
throw out your chest and insist that God 
made Iowa first and the rest of the world 
out of the leavings.’ 


F you mention the eastern winter to a 

Californiac, he tells you with great par- 
ticularity of the dreadful storms he en- 
countered there. Nothing whatever 
about the beauty of the snow. To a Cali- 
forniac, snow and ice are more to be dreaded 
than hell-fre and brimstone. If you 
mention the eastern summer, he refers in 
scathing terms to the puny trees we pro- 
duce, the inadequate fruits and vege- 
tables. Nothing at all about their deli- 
cious flavor. Toa Californiac, beauty is 
measured only by size. Nothing that 
England or France has to offer makes any 
impression on the Californiac because it’s 
different from California. As for the 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome, he simply never sees it. 
The Netherlands are dismissed with one 
adjective—fiat. For a country to be flat 
is, in the opinion of the Californiac, to 
relinquish its final claim to beauty. A 
Californiac once made the statement to 
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The Californiacs: 


me that Californians considered them- 
selves a little better than the rest of the 
country. I considered that the prize 
Californiacism until I heard the following 
from a woman-Californiac in renee: 
“I saw nothing in all Italy,” she said, ‘ 
compare with the Italian Quarter of San 
Francisco.” 


We, I am by no means a rabid New 
Englander. I love the New England 
scene and I have the feeling for it that we 
all have for the place in which we played 
as children. Most New Englanders have 
a kind of temperamental shyness. They 
are still like the English from whom they 
are descended. It is difficult for them to 
talk about the things on which they feel 
most deeply. The typical New Eng- 
lander would discuss his native place 
with no more ease than he would discuss 
his father and mother. In California I 
often had the impulse to break through 
that inhibiting silence—to talk about 
Massachusetts; the lovely, tender, tamed, 
domesticated country; its rolling, softly- 
contoured, maternal-looking hills; its 
forests like great green cathedral chap- 
els; its broad, placid rivers, its little 
turbulent ones; its springs and runnels 
and waterfalls and rivulets all silver- 
shining and silver-sounding; the myr- 
iads of lakes and countless ponds 
that make the world look as though the 
blue sky had broken and fallen in pieces 
over the landscape; the spring when first 
the arbutus comes up pink and delicate 
through the snow and later the fields begin 
to glimmer with the white of white violets, 








compliment she knows, ‘‘I should never 
You’re quite like one of us— 
and natural” 


to flash with the purple of purple ones, 
and the children hang May baskets at your 
door; the summer when the fields are 
buried knee-deep under a white drift of 
daisies or sealed by the gold planes of 
buttercups and the old lichened stone 
walls are smothered in blackberry vines; 
the autumn with the goldenrod and blue 
asters; the woods like conflagrations 
burning gold and orange, flaming crimson 
and scarlet; and especially that fifth sea- 
son, the Indian summer, when the vistas 
are tunnels of blue haze and the air tastes 
of honey and wine; then winter and the 
first snow (does anybody, brought up in 
snow country, ever outgrow the thrill of 
the first fluttering flakes’), the marvel of 
the fairy frost-world into which the 
whole country turns. 

Do you suppose I ever talked about 
Massachusetts? Not once. And so 
have one criticism to bring against the 
Californiac. He is a person to whom you 
cannot talk about home. He grows res- 
tive the instant you get off the subject of 
California. Praise of any other place to 
his mind implies a criticism of California. 


N the other hand, that frenzied pa- 

triotism has its wonderful and its 
beautiful side. It is a result partly of the 
startling beauty and fecundity of California 
and partly of a geographical remoteness 
and sequestration which turned the Cali- 
fornians in on themselves for everything. 
To it is due much of the extraordinary 
development of California. For to the 
average Californian the best is not only 
none too good for California but she can 
have nothing else. Californians—even 
those not suffering from an offensive case 
of Californoia—speak of their state in 
reverential terms. To hear Maud 
Younger—known everywhere as_ the 
“millionaire waitress” and the most de- 
voted labor-fan in the country—pro- 
nounce the word California, should be a 
lesson to any actor in emotional sound- 
values. The thing that struck me most 
on my first visit to California was that 
boosting instinct. In store windows 
everywhere I saw signs begging the passer- 
by to root for this development project or 
that. Five years ago passing down 
Market street I ran into a huge crowd 
gathered at the Lotta Fountain. I 
stopped to investigate. ‘ Moving steadily 
from a top to a lower window of one of 
the newspaper offices, as though unwound 
from a reel, ran a long strip of paper cov- 
ered with a list of figures. To this list 
new figures were constantly added. They 
were the sums of money being sub- 
scribed at that very moment for the Ex- 
position. Applause and cheers greeted 
each additional sum. That was the 
financial germ from which grew the won- 
derful Arabian Nights city by the 
bay. It was typically Californian- 
scene—and_ typically Californian. the 
spirit back of it. And four years later, 
when the outbreak of the war brought 
temporary panic, there was no diminu- 
tion in that spirit. Whether it was a 
“Buying Day,” a “Beach Day,” an 
“Automobile Parade,” a ‘Prosperity 
Dinner,” San Francisco was alw ays ready 
to insist that everything was going well. 
It was the same spirit which inspired a 
whole city the day the Exposition opened 
to rise early to walk to the grounds, and to 
stand, an avalanche of humanity, waiting 
for the gates to part. 
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“T saw nothing in all Italy to compare 
with the Italian Quarter of 
San Francisco”’ 


| ye look into the claims of these Cali- 
forniacs. 

I can unfortunately say little about the 
state of California. For with the excep- 
tion of a few short trips away from San 
Francisco and one meager few days’ trip 
into the south, I have never explored it. 
Nobody warned me of the danger of such 
a proceeding and so I innocently went 
straight to San Francisco the first time I 
visited the coast. Stranger, let me warn 
you now. If ever you start for California 
with the intention of seeing any thing of 
the state, do that before you enter San 
Francisco. For you will never do it after- 
wards. If you must land in San Fran- 
cisco first, jump into a taxi, pull down the 
curtains, drive pg tg the city, breaking 
every speed law, to “Third and Town- 
send,” sit in the station until a train— 
some train, any train—pulls out, and go 
with it. If in crossing Market street you 
raise that taxi curtain as much as an inch, 
believe me, stranger, it is all off. You'll 
never leave San Francisco. Myself, both 
times I have gone to California, I have 
vowed to see Yosemite, the big trees, the 
string of beautiful old missions which dot 
the state, some of the quaint, languid, 
semi-tropical towns of the south, some of 
the brisk, brilliant bustling towns of the 
north. But did I do it the first time? 
No. Did I do it the second time? No! 
Will I ever do it now? NO! Why? 
Because I saw San Francisco first. 

I treasure my few impressions of the 
state, however. Towns and cities, compara- 
tively new, might be three centuries old, so 


(Continued on page 52) 





Things beyond sight and touch came to sit by the camp-fire with James Beckitt—boys who had turned placer sands 
in their pans, playing high stakes with fortune, then passed on 
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AMES BECKITT, capitalist, en- 
tered his office on a high level of the 
Monadnock building and made for 
his desk with the curious trot of age— 


J 


a step jealously defying the critical to de- 


tect age init. Old Henry, secretary-book- 
keeper, clerical and executive staff of 
James Beckitt, Investments, cocked his 
grizzled head up from a weathered ledger 
and beamed good news upon his employer 
from eyes quaintly perky and birdlike. 
“I think, Mr. Beckitt, it’s come,” he 
chirped, then instantly switched his eyes 
back to the ledger. So simple a soul as 
Henry’s thought it not meet to intrude 
upon the privacy of his employer’s happi- 
ness. At his words James Beckitt quick- 
ened his trot and put out an eager hand 
to the small sheaf of mail lying on the ex- 
tended elbow board of his desk. The top 
letter bore an English stamp and the 
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By Robert Welles Ritchie 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


Here is a real contribution to the 
rich literature of the California min- 
ing camps. Only a few years from 
now such a story can not be written as 
of the day, for the pioneers are passing. 
Mr. 
West are a part of the best work now 
being done by American story-tellers. 
This tale of a lonely millionaire and 
a lonely Chinaman will bring a lump 
into your throat. If you’re not afraid 
of that, don’t miss reading tt. 


superscription was all bayonet points and 
barbed wire trochas of a woman’s hand. 
Beckitt eased himself into his swivel chair 
and slit the envelope. He was meticulous 


Ritchie's word-paintings of the - 


over the adjustment of his spectacles. 


Then he read: 


FATHER Dear: Yes, I know I have 
neglected you shamefully; but you must 
understand that these are busy times for 
me and my immediate duty sometimes 
crowds other things out of mind. 

Your last letter worried me for a time, 
father. I could plainly see by it that you 
do not in the least understand my situa- 
tion. I should think you’d only have to 
read the papers to see how impossible it 
is for me to come home. The poor Bel- 
gians, you know; they’re pouring into Eng- 
land by the thousands and were it not for 
the noble work Lady Twembletitch is do- 
ing with her Hospital for Indigent Belgian 
Orphans—she was a dear to let me in on 
the staff of directors—I do not know how 
much terrible suffering would go uncared 
for. I am up to my eyes in the hospital 
work—hardly have time to see my own 
Phyllis and Dick for an hour each day. 














And of course with Dick Sr. over in 
Flanders with his regiment I could not 
think of coming ’way to California until 
the war is over at least—and nobody 
knows when that will be. 

Anyway, why should you be so lonely? 
Doesn’t Hawkins make a good house- 
keeper for you? No, Father, I’m sorry, but 
you ask the impossible. I think you are 
the least bit unreasonable to ask me to run 
away from my duty here just because your 
“heart is shriveling with lonesomeness.”’ 
Please don’t urge me, Father dear. 

Dutifully, 
PHYLLIS. 


ECKITT read the letter through 

twice, then carefully tore it into three 
exact parallelograms and dropped them 
into the wastebasket by his chair. Old 
Henry, venturing a peek over the ledger 
top, saw a face gray and drawn and old 
—old. Guiltily he bored into the ledger 
again, whispering the figures that a run- 
ning forefinger tabbed. For many min- 
utes there was no sound but the slitting 
of the envelopes on Beckitt’s desk and 
the rustle of letters laid in the filing 
basket. 

“That was a mr send-off the boys 
gave Bill Busteed up at the hall this after- 
noon.” Beckitt spoke his thought aloud 
more than for Henry’s hearing. 

“Glad to hear that, Mr. Beckitt.” 
Henry consciously attempted a note of 
cheeriness. 

“Yes, eleven of the boys were there— 
though that was hardly enough to form 
the ring of fellowship around the—around 
the—” 

“The Pioneers always step a little 
closer, Mr. Beckitt, when there’s a gap in 
the ranks.” Henry dared again to look 
over to the half-hidden shoulder of black 
broadcloth and fringe of white whisker. 
What he had not noticed before was the 
broad mourning band about the crown of 
the silk hat set atop the desk. Old Henry 
was a simple soul; he felt a mist come to 


his e 

“The. Society of California Pioneers is 
like its members, Henry—all things of 
the past.” Beckitt’ s voice sagged with 
infinite weariness. “Nobody gives a hang 
for either nowadays.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that, Mr. Beckitt,” 
Henry objected in a flurry. “The So- 
ciety’s one of the grandest memories 
San Francisco has.” 

“Memories is right,”’ Beckitt said, and 
turned his chair to the windows. 


OW there was magic in those three 

broad sheets of water-clear plate, di- 
vided only by the narrowest of metal 
frames; more magic, perhaps, for James 
Beckitt than for the average man who 
might have an office behind them. For the 
three windows brought a flattened triptych 
to the wall of Beckitt’s office, the hxe of 
which no painter would dare attempt, no 
engraver’s tool reproduce. San Fran- 
cisco, palpitant, alive, standing a-tiptoe 
on her hills and flinging out her energy to 
Asia and the islands of the sea—that was 
the picture. The Monadnock building 
towers high; below it lie the canyons of 
the financial district, gushing steam 
plumes like the cracked surface of a lava 
lake, and the splayed fingers of the 
wharves coddling ships between them. 
Beyond is the blue pond of the bay, cut 
into white tracks by the ferry-boat 
spiders. Over and beyond all, the brown 
hills of Oakland, the Sleeping Lady of 
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Tamalpais and the dim, far spike of 
Diablo. A city and seventy miles of 
background brought to lighten the office 
of James Beckitt, Investments. Beckitt 
paid rental for those three windows; the 
floor space was gratuity. 

For him those windows were the gate- 
way to a dream, and lately he had come 
to dream much. Any other man would 
have seen through-them a robust city at 
work—the rebuilt city after the fire; but 
for Beckitt this far panoramic fling was 
but a screen upon which dissolving pic- 
tures played. He saw not the new San 
Francisco but the old and the older; not 
the city after the fire but the city that 
lived before the first fire and that was be- 
tween the two obliterations. He could 
even look far beyond the brown Oakland 
hills and see pine-clad gorges of the Sierras 
and men turning over their placer sands. 
An easy thing for Beckitt to do, for he was 
an old man and had come to that time 
when memory is much stronger than per- 
ception. His old roll-top, which knew in 
its oaken heart the tragedy of a man play- 
ing at being busy, would tell you that 
more visioning than business was done 
over its soiled blotter. 


gym day of the arrival of the letter 
from England and of the funeral in 
Pioneers’ Hall Beckitt saw accustomed 
magic wrought beyond the triple panes; 
but somehow the pictures were terrible. 
Gone! All gone the red riot of the city’s 
youth—and his which once leaped in tune 
with it. Gone those roistering, devil- 
cheating souls once linked with his in the 
fellowship of brave adventure up among 
the placers, down here in the gambling 

palaces. Friends passed; a new city come 
os steal the glory of the old, and even 
Phyllis— 

A hand wavered uncertainly toward the 
wastebasket as if to collect the neat frag- 
ments of a letter there and conjure out of 
them a message less bitter than the one 
they had given. 

“Guess I'll be going home, Henry.” 
Beckitt hoisted himself to his feet by 
hands on chair arms. “That funeral sort 
of took it out of me.” Henry’s eyes, like 
those of a devoted nurse, followed the 
stooping figure to the doorway. 

Once at his house Beckitt dodged the 
importunities of Hawkins, that compe- 
tent housekeeper upon whom the absent 
daughter relied for a proxy ironing out 
of the shrivels in an old heart. He did an 
unusual thing. After fussing noisily in 
his bedroom as if in the task of dressing 
for dinner—crafty blind, that—Beckitt 
slipped off his congress gaiters and tip- 
toed warily up creaking stairs to the attic. 
Why he did this Beckitt did not seek to 
know; something outside of him, not to be 
comprehended, was tugging him thither. 
The whole day had been a strange one and 
this stealthy excursion was but part of its 
strangeness. Not in years had he invaded 
this mausoleum of the dead past with its 
spectral monuments: pale glimmer from 
a pier glass cracked across the face; dress- 
ing table of heavy mahogany, before 
which a woman counted a belle on Rincon 
Hill had once preened her beauty; baby’s 
crib with a forlorn rag doll sprawling on 
its faded coverlet. 

When he stood uncertainly in the dusty 
gloom at the head of the stairs Beckitt 
knew why he had come. He just wanted 


to see if They were still there. 
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IGHT still seeped in through a dormer 
window and by it the prowler came to 
his cache of treasure. They were there— 
those homely relics of the empire of youth 
first laid away in a quixotic spirit of 
loyalty, then forgotten, and now, this 
day so many years after, strangely re- 
membered and suddenly become dear 
again. A “rocker,” crude contrivance of 
the placer diggings wherein the coarse 
gravel is winnowed from pay dirt; a 
miner's heavy iron pan and pick-head, 
the like of which had not been manu- 
factured for thirty years—these lay under 
dust and shadow. Beckitt fumbled for 
his spectacles and in the fading light read 
what had been burned with a hot iron on 
the edge of the rocker’s screen: “Jackass 
Bar—June 26, 1859’—the date of his big 
strike, when he had washed from a pocket 
the foundation of a fortune. Yellow, 
gnarled gold: He leaned over the rocker, 
his old eyes burning in a strange after- 
glow of that long gone delirium of treas- 
ure-trove, and one hand went out mis- 
chievously to grip the primitive machine’s 
handle. A push, the rocker slowly tipped, 
and a rusty creak startled the attic’s quiet. 
“Yes, yell, you old cobble-washer!” 
He bubbled mirth like a child as he swung 
the rocker over and back. The waning 
sun through the dormer window was in 
his eyes. Was it the streaks of dust 
across the panes or the mist of spider- 
webs that wrought the enchantment? 
For Beckitt saw no roofs in the sunlit 
path—only a high ridge with prickly pines 
along its crest, which spaced the dropping 
sun into red hot lozenges; blue of night 
already creeping down a gorge; rosy 
smear of snow on a distant peak. 
And there the river made a big U bend 
about the gravel dike, which was Jackass 


Bar! 


y. » idea smote James Beckitt so terrific- 
ally that he staggered to the edge of 
therocker and sat down upon it, trembling. 
Idea and illusion wrought in the sunlight 
were synchronous: one was the comple- 
ment of the other and neither was to be 
denied. Not as notions came to him these 
latter days, halting and half-formed, was 
this; rather keen-edged and convincing 
as a blade. A shrill twitter cf excitement 
escaped him; his heart lifted to a new and 
high beat. 

Henry arrived at eight o'clock, a little 
breathless in anticipation of unknown 
developments. The library swallowed 
the two old men. They sat under the 
jealously narrowed glow of z a reading 
lamp, knee to knee, in conan atti- 
tudes of weighty discussion. Henry’s 
birdlike eyes had been quick to note a 
change in his employer’s face over that 
heavy melancholy of the afternoon. His 
eyes were bright with almost a boyish 
hint of deviltry; a pink glow played about 
the bearded cheeks; wide shoulders—once 
harbors of great strength—were braced 
back in confident buoyancy. Beckitt 
laughed mischievously as he leaned for- 
ward and tapped his secretary on the knee. 

“Henry, I’m going to run away—dis- 
appear!” 

Then Henry heard the substance of a 
dream—the dream of an old man who 
believed himself forsaken. 


A sun lanced down upon the vivid 
cinnabar-red dust trough that was 
the Bear river road out of Gold Run—the 
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road to California’s Yesterday. From the 
jack pines, bleeding amber sap, from the 
dust-smeared yerba buena by the roadside 
and the thickets of chaparral and manza- 
nita on the near flanks of hills were dis- 
tilled odors suave and medicinal, which 
was the breath of the lower mountains. 
Far, far to the east and north, a darker 
blue against the horizon, with flecks of 
white aes upward like foam from a reef: 
there lay the Sierra crest, cold, aloof, un- 
attainable. Everywhere void of silence 
and steady downshoot of heat, palpable 
as rain. 

James Beckitt drove with a high heart 
into the shimmering wilderness. The 
clop-clop-clop of the old white mare’s 
hoofs in the dust measured for him the 
diminishing miles between the desert of 
the city far below on the sea slope and 
land of dreams ahead. Behind the seat 
of the democrat wagon a lashed tarpaulin 
was thrust into humps and swales by the 
potent freight it concealed: blanket-roll, 
grub and campfire equipment; the rocker, 
pan and pick smuggled out of their attic 
retirement in a packing case, proof against 
the Hawkins eye, and dropped, with their 
owner, off the Overland at Gold Run. 
Beckitt had shed his chrysalis of 
the dreary city conventions in the 
stuffy hotel room he occupied for the 
night and now he was dressed for the ex- 
pected reincarnation. A floppy black felt 
crowned his white head; one of the cool 
cluster of grape leaves he had stowed in 
the crown against the heat strayed out 
over his forehead. A common gingham 
shirt spanning his broad chest was rak- 
ishly opened at the throat. Blue overalls, 
shining at their copper-riveted seams, 
were thrust into the tops of cowhide 
boots. 

Beckitt was not conscious of any 
theatrical dressing the part. He was like 
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a boy who tempts the first mild day of 
spring with bare feet after a fretful winter 
of cramping shoes. Like a boy, too, he 
sang snatches of song on his pilgrimage— 
old tropical songs of the placers, whose 
‘words came flooding back unbidden out 
of dim recesses of memory: Sonora Slim 
and the ballad of Duckfoot Sue. 
James Beckitt had achieved his disap- 
were i completely, satisfyingly. None 
ut old Henry was privy to it and even he 
knew not the goal of the adventure. He 
was enormously pleased with himself and 
tremulous as a child on Christmas eve 
before the approaching dénouement under 
the distant ies line of descending hills. 


OW he was come to that fantastic land 

of hydraulickers—a man-made wild- 
erness slashed and ripped out of the softness 
and beauty of the primitive hills by the tre- 
mendous erosion of water batteries. The 
road led out onto a thin knife edge of 
original terrain, now made a ridge, with 
precipitous drops on either side down 
into the bone-white gravel pits and 
scourings left by the destroyers. Grudg- 
ingly they had spared this single long 
prop for a way out of the desert of their 
own making. In the chasms below, tor- 
tured trees, half-uprooted, stretched out 
skeleton arms in appeal. Grotesque tur- 
rets of rock which would not be dislodged 
by the hydraulic monitors rose from the 
scarred plain. Here and there a tufted 
island of desolation pushed up from the 
boulder sea. Struggling woods drew back 
afraid from the edges of abrupt cliffs. 

He came upon You Bet. 

No mistaking the town, even were that 
dingy sign, “You Bet Palace Bar,” not 
still in place over the false front of an 
outlying shack. Just that single long 
street where lights used to shine o’ nights 
and the gold scales jiggered over every 





and look searchingly into it 


faro table. But now—! Beckitt reined 
in his horse mid-length of the street and 
stared. 


Sere dead bones of a town bleaching in 
the sun! A single long street lined on 
either side by tottering, weather-black- 
ened shacks, some fallen in under their 
straddling roofs, others leaning like para- 
lytics against their neighbors. joors 
gone; windows sightless, sockets shadowed 
in the sunlight; stovepipes yawning 
crazily and rusted to wafers. From the 
white glare of the street black interiors 
receded in dim and grisly distances like 
unused tombs. Not a sound. A footfall 
on the trash of curled shingles would have 
been terrible. From a nearby vacant 
doorsill, as Beckitt looked, a fat and dusty 
rattler dropped lazily down to the road 
and scoured a crooked trail to a hole un- 
der an opposite shanty. 

A rattler was You Bet’s sole citizen. 
Beckitt accepted this fact slowly, hardly 
daring to let his mind appreciate its signifi- 
cance. Of a sudden he was overwhelmed 
by acute sadness, felt a gathering of tears 
and willed not to stop them. He had 
hoped, he had dreamed that time, which 
had wrought change over the city, could 
not prevail against the eternal face of the 
mountains; that, escaping change and the 
forward drift of the tide where men were 
thickest, he could come back to immu- 
table places, known of old as one return- 
ing home after many years. But the 
mountains had been haggled to trash and 
here was the very doorstep to his dream 
country in unburied death. 

“Git up, white horse,” Beckitt clucked, 
and with a brave clutch on optimism: 
“We'll find that old jackass Bar just as 
she always was.” 

So You Bet was left stark under the 

(Continued on page 93) 
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From his thicket, not forty feet across the stream, Beckitt heard a startled grunt, saw Fook Wo lift the pan 
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What of the Nation? 


The Safeguard for Peace—Mr. Ford’s Peace Pilgrimage 


The Safeguard for Peace 


N these days of war-mad- 
ness when the whole civil- 
ized world is crushed under 
the cost of war and the 
great nations are bleeding 
to death on the battlefield, 
when our own nation, yet 
|:.w-abiding, is disturbed by wild currents 
or induced hysteria, what is the duty of 
tne sane man? Shall he throw his interests 
on the side of victory in a war he deems 
inevitable? Or shall he take his stand in 
the belief that no war is inevitable and 
that the patriot and the hero must work 
bravely for the supremacy of Law 
The true answer is found in these fine 
words of the Harvard Crimson: “The 
paramount lesson of this war is not the 
need of attempting to insure for victory 
in the event of war; we must insure 
against war itself. The patriotism which 
it is the peculiar task of the educated 
college man to exercise must cease to be 
linked with military service if progress 
toward universal peace is to be made.” 
For we must realize that Peace 1 is not 
merely the absence of a war, “a pale 
negation,” as some writers have stupidly 
phrased it. Peace is the term of action, 
of reform, of the upbuilding of personal 
and of national ideals. Peace is the per- 
manence of Law, and Law ideally repre- 
sents the best of all possible relations, the 
relation of freedom, when men can up- 
build and create. 


HE value of Law lies in the oppor- 
tunity it gives for constructive 
progress. Peace is reality in human his- 
tory while war is the ruinous negation. 
Peace is the period in which constructive 


acts become possible, the establishment 


of freedom and justice, of education and 
sanitation, of commerce and industry, of 
the removal of barriers and the spanning 
of continents, the saving of life and the 
exaltation of spirit, of the discipline of 
self-restraint and the virtue of helpfulness. 
There is joy in upbuilding not to be 
found in the noisy pretense, the ghastli- 
ness and the rampant uselessness of War. 
Moreover, in war, all laws are silent. 
In war all worthy aspirations are sub- 
merged. War unifies a nation by forcing 
its elements to meet on the very lowest 
plane, that of mere self-preservation, one 
remove only from the plane of mutual 
complicity in international aggression, 
which 1 is highway robbery writ large. 
And “preparedness” in all its forms 
beyond the degree, whatever that 
may be, indicated by ordinary political 
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caution implies always an enemy against 
whose threatened ruffanism we place 
ourselves on guard. And as all war is 
rufhanism, the nation which sees our 
preparation and hears our noisy justifi- 
cation of it, must stand on guard against 
us. For the military plans of no nation 
are accepted as righteous save by itself. 
And when preparedness and mutual 
recrimination go on long enough, some 
one touches the secret spring or fires 
across the border the gun which is the 
signal forwar. T his is Europe’s experience 
and this is Europe’s iesson to us. The way 
to avoid war is to keep away from it. 

To maintain peace we must realize its 
worth, its righteousness, its necessity, 
guarding it at every angle, and reducing 
systematically and seriously all incen- 
tives to war. When nations are armed, 
a very few men, a very small accident 
may turn the scale. To lose at one point 
is to lose at all. Fear, hatred, jealousy, 
political urgency may be excuses for 
armament, but in the armament itself is 
found the true cause of war. Every war 
system, whatever its original purpose, 

“clamors for expression.” In the mini- 
mum, therefore, never the maximum of 
armament lies the safeguard for peace. 


The Peace Pilgrimage 
HROUGH excess of military activity, 


through weakness of government 
and through resultant injustice and crime, 
the nations of Europe have fallen intd a 
helpless slough of mutual destruction, so 
abominable, so ruinous, so preposterous, 


so devilish that any adjective we may 
apply to it shrivels in inadequacy. 


And no man great or small sees any 
way out of it short of absolute oblitera- 
tion of the people behind one set of bellig- 
erents or the other. But this involves 
calamities as yet not dreamed of. More- 
over, we have definite assurance that the 
rulers of nearly every nation concerned 
would welcome any escape which should 
give peace with a semblance of victory, 
enough to save their royal or their min- 
isterial face. 

Into this deadlock of history leaps 
Henry Ford, man of busines’ and man 
of ideals, with two ancient remedies, 
newly applied, “Demonstration” and 
“Mediation.” 

The time for cheap jibes is past. Henry 
Ford is a factor in the struggle—a factor 
great or small, but unquestionably for 


good. We must recognize that he is in 
earnest and that he is working for right- 
eousness in the moment of the world’s 
greatest crises. If his work shortens the 
war by a day he will save a day’s waste 
and a day’s suffering. The cost of half 
an hour’s war will outweigh all expenses 
of the cruise of the “Oscar II.” 


UT he might have managed the busi- 

ness better, you may say. This may 
be, but first let us be thankful that he 
managed it at all. He had the benefit of 
nobody’s experience, and he was dealing 
with the culmination of blunders in a 
blundering world. A rationally governed 
Europe would never have prepared itself 
for death by such a conflict. It would 
never have needed a Henry Ford to save 
it from itself. 

To Mr. Ford, some such view of the 
case was presented by persons who knew 
the facts at first hand. Notable among 
these were Jane Addams, Rosika Schwim- 
mer and Louis Lochner. This presenta- 
tion awakened an immediate response. 

In a letter dated November 27, 1915, 
Mr. Ford writes to the persons first 
chosen for this “pilgrimage”’ in this fine 
and earnest fashion: 

‘From the moment L- realized that the 
world situation denrands immediate ac- 
tion, if we do not want the fire to spread 
any further, F joined those international 
forces which are working towards endin 
this unparalleled ,catastrophe. This 1 
recognize as my human duty. 

é“There is full evidence that the car- 
nage which already has cost ten millions 
of lives, can and is expected to be stopped 
through the agency of a mediating con- 
ference of the six disinterested European 
nations, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 


Norway, Switzerland and Spain, and the 


United States. 


“Envoys to. thirteen belligerent and 
neutral governments have ascertained in 
forty visits that there is a universal peace 
desire. This peace desire, for the sake 
of diplomatic etiquette, never can be 
expressed openly or publicly until one 
side or the other is definitely defeated or 
until both sides are completely exhausted. 


“6 R fifteen months the people of the 


world have waited for the govern- 
ments to act: have waited for govern- 
ments to lead Europe out of its unspeak- 
able agony and suffering, to prevent 
Europe’s entire destruction. As Euro- 
pean neutral governments are unable to 
act without the codperation of our govern- 
ment and as our government, for 
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unknown reasons, has not offered this 
coéperation, no further time can be 
wasted in waiting for governmental 
action. 

“In order that their sacrifice may not 
have been in vain, humanity owes it to 
the millions of men led like cattle to the 
slaughter-house, that a supreme. effort 
be made to stop this wicked waste of life. 

“The people of the belligerent countries 
did not want the war. The people did not 
make it. The people want peace. It is 
their human right to get a chance to make 
it. The world looks to us, to America, to 
lead in ideals. The greatest mission ever 
before a nation is ours. 

“This is why I appealed to you as a 
representative of American democracy. 
: It is for this same reason that I 
repeat my appeal to you and urge you to 
join a peace pilgrimage. . . . 

“From all these various delegates will 
be selected a small deliberative body 
which shall sit in one of the neutral 
capitals. Here it will be joined by a 
limited number of authorities of inter- 
national promise from each belligerent 
country. This international conference 
will frame terms of peace, based on jus- 
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tice for all, regardless of the military 
situation. ea 

“T respectfully beg of you to respond 
to the call of humanity and join the con- 
secrated spirits who have already signi- 
fied a desire to help make history in a new 
way. The people of Europe cry out for 
you. 


2 yang are very noble words and they 
were uttered by a man who could 
and would put them into action. They 
deserve a high place among the utterances 
we cherish as classic. They express the 
true spirit of America. 

And now I may be pardoned a word of 
regret, a regret that the Commission of 
Continuous Mediation was not wholly 
separated from the public call for Peace. 
The plan of the “Peace Pilgrimage” in- 
volved two separate lines of action: 
“Demonstration” and “Mediation.” The 
first is the work of the “‘Oscar II,” and its 
very essence is emotion and publicity. 
The essence of mediation is pat:ent en- 
deavor by men who know the problems 
of Europe and who will work earnestly 
and quietly, through wide acquaintance 
and widening effort towards their solu- 


tion. The best men in America, those 
wisest, most influential, most widely 
conversant, would be none too good for 
this work, and the right men cannot be 
designated offhand. The work of the 
“Oscar II” is wholly different in nature, 
and the consecrated enthusiasts chosen 
to hold aloft the banner of peace could 
not supply the self-effacing agents of 
mediation. 

But at the end you may say the fighting 
world will ignore them ‘bed pilgrims or 
mediators, and make peace in the old 
way, with its old machinery. Certainly 
the final strokes will be made by the 
diplomatists, and the influences that 
work in quiet will never be recognized 
or estimated. That is quite true. Effec- 
tive mediation will lead to no notoriety 
of any kind. The reward is in the final 
result, and it is by no means certain that 
even the wisest efforts would produce an) 
positive effect. But there can be no 
nobler motive for action. Peace, rea 
peace, the peace of mutual respect anc 
mutual trust is the greatest blessing thi 
troubled world can ask. We may not 
doubt or despise any effort designed to 
secure it. 





A Simple Naturalist’s Studies in the Temple of Mammon 


PORTRAIT-STUDY BY DASSONVILLE 


**Harriman has only a hundred millions while 


I have all I want.’’ Nobody dreamed 
how much that was! 


COUNTRY buggy, powdered 

with the dust of ceace Costa 

county, drew up before the Bank 

of Martinez, and a wiry old man 
in a faded coat stepped out on the foot 
he had been dangling over the side, coun- 
try-fashion. Reaching into the back of 
the buggy he took out a large bag, labeled 
conspicuovsly ‘“‘Laundry,” and disap- 
peared with it in the bank. 





John 


“There goes John Muir,” re- 
marked the storekeeper across the 
street, “putting his laundry in the 
bank again.” 

By and by the old man came out 
carrying a pillow-case bulging in an 
angular, mysterious way. He threw 
it into the buggy with a practised 
hand, as though that were his cus- 
tom, and drove slowly out of town 
again, still dangling his foot, but the 
whole affair was one, nevertheless, to 
arouse interest and create talk. Martinez 
watched him go, and speculated on what 
the spare old white-bearded Scotch natur- 
alist might have in that strange bundle 
of his. 


T that time, a year or so ago, Mar- 
tinez had little else to think about. 
It was still the sleepy little California 
town that had grown up where the 


The Mystery of 


Muir’s 


Money 


Unraveled Here for the First Time 
By Arno Dosch 


Alhambra valley breaks off abruptly at 
the tules of Suisun bay. Its old gardens 
were filled with oleanders, crépe-myrtles 
and geraniums, but its hills had not yet 
begun to sprout great oil tanks, painted 
as yellow as poppies, and the boom that 
has sent Martinez town-lots soaring with 
the coming of the new oil refinery and the 
millions—oh, countless millions!—to be 
spent there, was not even dreamed of. 
Martinez still had time to let its imagina- 
tion loose on what its most distinguished 
citizen, the world-celebrated author- 
scientist, could be taking in and out of 
his safe-deposit box in the outlandish 
bundles he carried back and forth from 
Martinez.to his farm a couple of miles out 
of town. It was rumored that he had a 
safe-deposit box as big as a chest of 
drawers, and, curiously, rumor was right. 
So Martinez let its imagination run 
riot over the valuables that box was 
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believed to contain. 
Then John Muir 
died and the daugh- 
ters of the discov- 
erer of Muir Gla- 
cier opened the safe- 
deposit box in the 
presence of the 
county officials. 
‘They had some ink- 
ling of what lay 
hidden and they 
could hardly keep 
from smiling at the 
erious expectant 
look on the faces of 
the officials; but 
even they did not 
know all that was 
concealed under the 
odd collection that 
‘ay before them. 


Piled on top of 
the legal documents 
they sought were 
scores of neatly 
written notebooks, 
the unfinished work of the scientist, and 
lying alongside of a bank-book containing 
a certificate of deposit for over a hundred 
thousand dollars was a little essay by one 
of Muir’s grandchildren. The officials 
were puzzled by a sense of values that 
gave the bank-book no preference over 
the child’s essay. But they had a puz- 
zling day of it anyhow. They pulled out 
bills of sale from the midst of nature 
studies, and it took them an hour to 


Arno Dosch 


John Muir’s house and the valley out of which he drew his golden hoard. 
On the wall of his room the naturalist pasted a list of the 


banks in which he had deposited money 


separate the books of bank deposits from 
the tumbling heaps of notebooks. 
Their search was rewarded, however, to 


an astonishing degree. It revealed an old 
deposit book of the Savings Union and 
Trust Company of San Francisco which 
showed that John Muir had an account 
there of $108,158.18. In the Security 
Savings Bank of San Francisco he had 
$33,415.11 and in the Hibernia Savings 
Bank $7,432.62. The Bank of Martinez, 


2I 


besides the safe-de- 
posit box, contained 
a Savings account of 
$33,129. Altogether 
John Muirhad where 
he could get the 
cash all in one day 
over $184,000, and 
all but a small draw- 
ing account was 
earning four per cent 
at compound inter- 
est. The modest 
lover of nature had 
left an estate worth 
a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, most of 
it in cold, hard cash. 


HEN the 
news of John 
Muir’s fortune 


7 


reached the world 
it gasped. A large 
sum of money did 
not seem to fit some- 
how with the popu- 
lar conception of the naturalist passing 
months idealistically in the mountains 
with nothing but a‘ few loaves of stale 
bread and a little bag of tea in his pockets. 
The world had not heard of the safe- 
deposit box. It wondered where and how 
John Muir had made so much money. 
Was the grand old man of the Sierras a 
secret placer miner? Had the simple 
naturalist been handed a sheaf of Union 
Pacific bonds by his friend and admirer, 
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Edward H. Harriman? What was the 
solution to the mystery of John Muir’s 
money? 

It piqued my curiosity, too, when I 
learned that the author of “Stickeen” had 
left behind so much money. Could he 
have made it out of the sale of his books? 
That I doubted. The solution of the 
mystery lay in some other direction. I 
fancied I would find the key to it in the 
Alhambra valley. But before I went I 
began to hear stories which intensified my 
curiosity. Some of these old savings ac- 
counts of his dated back thirty years and 
more. i 
mained. Each account kept growing by 
compound interest with an occasional 
substantial addition of fresh funds. No 
part of it was ever withdrawn. 


NE of these accounts had until a few 

years ago lain untouched for a long 
time. New clerks had come and “John 
Muir, Martinez,” meant nothing to them. 
At the end of seven years, as compelled by 
law, they sent a formal notice. John 
Muir was in Australasia studying plant 
life. Six months later another notice 
was sent, and that went unheeded, and 
another and another. But before the 
deposit slipped into the ledger recording 
unclaimed funds, Muir’s brother walked 
into the bank one day and deposited a 
dollar. The account was revived and 
went on drawing compound interest. 

This seeming carelessness with money 
was so contrary-to all the other stories [ 
began to hear about the famous Scotch- 
man that I sought an explanation. Here 
it is. I cannot vouch for it as I can for 
many other anecdotes telling of a side to 
John Muir’s life of which the public is 
ignorant, but I learned it from a trust- 
worthy source. 

In the old house in the Alhambra val- 
ley where John Muir spent his later years 
he had pasted on the wall a list of the 
banks in which he had deposited money. 
But the list was so placed that water was 
occasionally splashed upon it, and the ink 
had faded. The name of one bank had 
entirely disappeared. That was the bank 
which had so much trouble locating its 
lost depositor. 4 


I JOURNEYED to the Alhambra val- 
ley ini the late fall when the grape- 
vines that cover it from hill to hill needed 
all their knotted strength to hold up the 
two-foot clusters of purple tokays. Out 
of the level valley, winding like a green 
ribbon into the tawny Contra Costa hills, 
stood the old Muir house on a knoll com- 
manding a sweeping view of Suisun bay. 
In between now are the sprouting oil 
tanks. I could not help feeling it was 
just as well John Muir had died before 
these tanks had risen to spoil the perfect 
contour of his view. They seemed to rise 
out of the ground like some unnatural 
growth that had sprung up to mock the 
naturalist, and they gave the impression 
that at any moment they might spring a 
fresh crop flanking the old house on the 
knoll and taking all dignity from it by 
their brazen commercialism. 

In this valley lay that side to John 
Muir’s life of which he never wrote a 
word. For all the world knew of his per- 
sonal life he might have been:a confirmed 
bachelor; yet there was a rich personal 
history to the lover of nature which a 
certain Scotch reticence preventeil him 


As the money was put in, it re- . 
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from ever mentioning. It was his own 
and he held it sacred. So I felt as I wan- 
dered among the orchards and vineyards 
of the lovely valley. But even the tawny 
flanks of the hills exhaled that ripe ro- 
mance peculiar to the shut-in California 
valleys, and I realized before I was told 
that in the story of the Alhambra valley 
lay the mystery of John Muir’s money. 


EFOPE John Muir ever saw Califor- 

nia, when he was a boy in Wisconsin 
newly arrived from Scotland and working 
hard on his father’s farm, a fiery little 
Polish revolutionist who had escaped 
from Siberia, Dr. John Theophil Strenzel, 
found shelter for his ninety pounds of 
consumption-racked body at Benicia, on 
Suisun Soe With him were his invalid 
wife, the daughter of a Tennesseean who 
had settled in. Texas, and their sturdy 
little seven-year-old daughter. Benicia 
was a mere trading-post then and the 
country thereabouts was empty except 
for the Indians and the; Spaniards who 
ranched on so grand a scale that they 
hardly knew their own estates. For this 
was the year 1853. Dr. Strenzel had 
brought his wife and baby overland from 
Texas to California in ’49, and he had dug 
for gold in Tuolumne Gulch. But he did 
not have the strength for the rough life of 
the camp and when he arrived at Benicia 
the doctors had told him he had only 
three months to live. 

But John Strenzel could not afford to 
die. He was not the kind that die easily. 
Still there was not much he could do. 
He knew about fruit, but who was stop- 
ping to plant fruit in California in the 
year 1853? Dr. Strenzel rowed across 
Suisun bay, left his boat in the rushes and 
walked up the creek three miles to a knoll 
which commanded a view of the valley. 
He liked the location and he felt rightly 
he would have no difficulty in buying this 
infinitesimal part of the Rancho Canada 
del Hambre y los Bolsas. Study that 
name and you will see how the valle 
came to be known as the Alhambra. It 
is really the Hungry Valley. Its name 
dates back to the famine recorded 
by the mission padres, but as no one has 
ever been. hungry there since, it is just as 
well the name was corrupted. 


R. STRENZEL put up a shack and 

planted vegetables. He had no 
money, but he worked. Some _unex- 
plained incident in his Polish or Siberian 
past made him unwilling to practice his 
profession for money. It was just as well, 
for, as he worked in the open, he gathered 
strength. No one expected to see him 
harvest his first crop of potatoes. But I 
stood on the same spot just the other day 
with his four great-grandsons about my 
knees. They were looking up to their 
father, as he told me the story of the early 
struggle. Their grandmother, the seven- 
year-old daughter of Dr. Strenzel, washed 
the clothes and cooked the meals for the 
family at the direction of her bedridden 
mother that first summer. Mrs. Strenzel 
died there years afterwards, and Dr. 
Strenzel fooled his contemporaries com- 
pletely. He outlived most of them and 
died on that knoll forty years later. 
The little girl grew up to marry John 
Muir, and she too lived out her life and 
died in the Alhambra valley. The fourth 
generation is now living and prospering 
on the knoll at which John Strenzel 


turned and looked back down the valley 
that day in 1853. 

Dr. Strenzel planted an orchard. 

“You'll never'live to eat the fruit,” he 
was told. 

“That’s all right,” he replied. 
one else will.” 


ati with nothing but his knowl- 
edge of fruit, Dr. Strenzel built up a 
well-rounded ranch. He had fruit in the 
valley, grapes on the hillsides, grain lands 
and ite lands. His little world was self- 
sustaining. As his orchards and vine- 
yards thrived he sent fancy baskets of 
fruit to the San Francisco market. That 
was in the flush ’60’s and he received 
fancy prices. With the money he exper- 
imented with all sorts of fruits, and was 
the first experienced horticulturist in 
California after the mission fathers. He 
dried the first raisins in California for the 
market. Much has been said recentl 
about the possibilities of shipping Cal- 
fornia grapes in redwood sawdust. Dr. 
Strenael did that more than forty years 
ago. In the early ’70’s he packed tokays 
in redwood sawdust and sent them to an 
exhibition in Dublin. He planted an or- 
chard in ’54 that contained sixty varie- 
ties of pears. That orchard is still bear- 
ing on the original stock, except for a few 
trees which were cut out of one corner to 
make room for the family cemetery. 
There lie, among the rest, John Muir and 
his wife, appropriately close to all that 
was best in their lives. One of their 
daughters, Mrs. Thomas R. Hanna, lives 
with her growing family within a stone’s 
throw. 


p. Grape up the valley is the ranch of the 
late John Swett, founder of the Califor- 
nia school system. He met the wandering 
young naturalist, John Muir, in San 
rancisco, in the ’70’s, and brought him 
to the Alhambra valley. On the way up 
the valley they passed the Strenzel ranch, 
and there began John Muir’s romance. 

I have an advantage over my readers 
in that I have seen an old daguerreotype 
of Miss Strenzel. I would have liked to 
have it grace these pages but I must con- 
fess I hardly tried to get it. Mrs. Hanna 
produced it almost shyly and I could see 
it was her dearest possession, one she did 
not care to share with the world. But it 
was easy to see what turned John Muir 
from a mountain-wanderer to a fairl 
domesticated man. She had the broad, 
intelligent brow and dark, dreaming eyes 
of the Pole set in a slender American face 
with high daring Tennessee cheek-bones 
and an eager mouth. 

Scattered through the Contra Costa 
hills you will find a few old-timers who 
speak wistfully of her beauty. They will 
all confess they asked her to marry them. 
But the young Scotch naturalist won. 


**Some- 


OW we begin to unravel the mystery 

of John Muit’s money. Dr. Strenzel 
gave the original ranch to the young 
couple and built himself a more preten- 
tious house on a knoll farther down the 
valley. This house still stands. In it 
Mr. and Mrs. Muir also spent their de- 
clining years and, after Mrs. Muir died, 
Muir lived there alone, occupying only 
one room, the light shining out from the 
windows through many long nights as he 
worked carefully over his writings, making 

(Continued on page 61) 
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William Shakspere, Scenario Writer for the Screen 


On the New Rialto 


“Close-up Shots” at Film Stars 


By Charles K. Field 





Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree as ‘‘Macbeth.’’ 
One can imagine what 
the wild green make- 
up would do for the 
mild blue eye 








T, ten o’clock that January morn- 
ing the unclouded sun was rapidly 
drying out the “‘stage” at the 
Fine Arts Studio on both sides of 

Sunset Boulevard, at Los Angeles. There 


had been a veritable downpour the day 


Sir Herbert arrives on the New Rialto 
and is given a ‘‘Western’’ greeting 


before, and sly little pools of water lurked 
in just those spots on piles of lumber and 


other accessories which, in normal 
weather, furnish temporary lounging 
places for ladies and gentlemen, variously 
dressed of body but similarly decorated 
of face with surfaces of yellowish-white 
trimmed delicately with green. The 
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stage was fairly clear of “sets” and into 
the steaming open from the shelter of a 
covered property-room intrepid hands 
” had rolled the cage of Leo the Magnifi- 
cent. Many a show-bill, during his seven 
years’ experience of life, had called him 
the “monarch of the African desert.” He 
looked the part perfectly. Many an im- 
pressionable visitor had stood before his 
cage and remarked the wistful gaze in 
those royal eyes looking out and over the 
heads of the curious human pack, away 
to the wide free desert of his birth, to the 
breathless silence of starlit spaces that 
had quaked under his sudden roar in by- 
gone nights of mighty pine That 
aze, sO potent in its suggestions, was 
laa passport to the 
inner circle of the 
motion-picture world 
where D. W. Griffith 
and Frank E.Woods are 
making dramatic his- 
tory with the camera. 
These men could ap- 
praise the worth to the 
screen of that wistful, 
desert-haunted gaze 
because they were 
aware that Leo, nat- 
ural actor that he is, 
had been born in cap- 
tivity and had never 
known anything else. 
The specific purpose 
for which Leo was now 
mingling, under cer- 
tain restrictions, with 
the other members of 
the Fine Arts Stock 
Company, was that of 
chasing Mr. De Wolf 
Hopper through a hair- 
raising, _side-splitting 
scene in a picture un- 
der “construction.” I 
conceive that each of 
these distinguished ac- 
tors had his: particular 
part in that scene. I 
should say that the 
lion did the hair-raising 
and De Wolf the side- 
splitting. Mr. Hop- 
per’s dramatic ability is 
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footfalls of the junior Rice upon the 
damp boards of the stage, roused himself 
eagerly, although it was not feeding time, 
and when Rice reached his arm through 
the bars the great cat rubbed his head 
and shaggy shoulders against the keeper’s 
hand and “talked” in low delighted 
growls as chummily as any fireside pet 
against his master’s knee. 

It was a pleasing though exotic specta- 
cle and Sir Herbert was an interested 
spectator. Then, at the request of the 
camera man who was calling for “Mr. 
Tree,” being eager to make this double- 
print study of the British lion—as Bennie 
Zeidman put it—the distinguished Eng- 
lish actor-manager took his place beside 





Futurist picture entitled ‘*Lion at Foot of Tree.’’ Also called 


‘‘Double Print study of British Lion’’ 








doubtless broad enough 
to cover both demon- 
strations, but I cannot imagine anything 
of the comedian in Leo the Magnificent. 


ET, resting there in his cage, doubly 

barred by shadows under the grateful 
sun, on the morning of which I write, Leo 
got a hearty laugh from the audience. In 
this act he was ably assisted by no less a 
dramatic personage, and no more essen- 
tially a comedian, than Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree, of His Majesty’s Theatre, 
Haymarket, London. To properly under- 
stand the performance, you should know 
that there were in the cast, beside the two 
noble personages, whose portraits are 
shown here, two ordinary persons named 
Rice, the same being father and son, ani- 
mal trainers of experience. You must 
know, also, that pen the Magnificent 
hates the senior Rice as intensely as he 
loves the younger man. There is a reason 
for this, but it is mixed up with the law of 
heredity and the psychology of cats in 
captivity, and its exposition would clog 
this narrative. Suffice it to say that Leo, 
lying in his sun-bathed cage, heard the 


the cage, and posed in an attitude of un- 
studied grace, facing the camera. Mean- 
while, Leo had yielded to the caress of the 
belated sun, and had settled into another 
attitude of unstudied grace, undramatic- 
ally dozing. 

“Poke him up a bit, Rice,” called the 
camera man. Sir Herbert held the pose. 
Now the junior Rice had vanished, but 
his father stepped forward instantly. 
There came a sudden man-eating roar 
that shook the mysterious monoliths 
across the Boulevard. Sir Herbert did 
not keep the pose! Thereafter he kept his 
eye on the cage, as the photograph shows. 

“Really, if you don’t mind,” he said, a 
bit breathless, “I’d prefer the lion in re- 
pose. Please do not twist his tail!” 


‘ A ND now,” said the Knight, after his 


adventure with the King of Beasts 
was over, ‘“‘what is it you were about to 
ask me?” 
Sir Herbert, cordiality itself, prepared 
to seat himself in one of the lingering 
pools of water. Saved from a second peril, 
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he strolled back and forth amid the 
gathering paraphernalia and delivered as 
pretty a little lecture on the relation of 
Shakspere to the motion-picture as 
ever he gave on any subject at the Royal 
Institution or on a Sunday evening with 
the Playgoers’ Club. 

“It is something of a step,” I had be- 
gun by saying, “from His Majesty’s 
stage to Mr. Griffith’s studio.” 

“Geographically, yes,” replied Sir Her- 
bert, “practically, no. My production of 
King John was recorded by the cinemato- 
graph eighteen years ago for the British 

useum. I have also been filmed in 
Henry the VIII.” 

“Yet that was for record, merely the 
photograph of the con- 
secutive action of the 
plays—not in any sense 
a photo-drama as we 
know it, with a sce- 
nario written for the 
camera.” 

Sir Herbert paused 
and regarded me with 
a mild ins eye. Every 
actor that passed us be- 
trayed his calling much 
more sensibly than the 
English star. Indeed, 
he suggested to me no 
one so much as a cer- 
tain benevolent rector 
of a Vermont parish of 
boyhood memory. But 
I can imagine what the 
wild green make-up 
would do for the mild 
blue eye. “The scena- 
rios are pretty well 
written already,” said 
Sir Herbert — “by 
Shakspere himself.” 


PERSONABLE 

young actor, named 
Gay, was leaning 
against a building, ab- 
sorbed in a fat cloth- 
bound book. Sir Her- 
bert left me abruptly 
and descended upon the 
reader. 

“Pardon me—just a 
moment,” and bore the 
book back to me. 

“Tt is my copy of Shakspere, you 
know,” he explained. “Mr. Gay is 
studying Bassanio to play with me in the 
‘Merchant’ on Sunday at a theatre in the 
city. I wanted to show you what I 
meant about the scenario. You remem- 
ber Antony and Cleopatra? Look, here is 
Act III—eleven changes of scene—here 
is one scene of only four lines—hardly 
too much for a title on a film—quite in 
the cinema vein, I should say. In fact, 
we cannot put this act on the stage as 
Shakspere wrote it, for obvious reasons. 
But it is possible to put it on the screen. 
We have no evidence that Antony and 
Cleopatra was ever played in Shakspere’s 
own time. Perhaps it was too much even 
for Shakspere. But it seems written 
for the new art of Mr. Griffith. I said to 
somebody, once, that I considered the 
motion-picture reprehensibly Shaksper- 
ean in its swiftness of change! Is not this 
play a wonderful example?” 

Beerbohm Tree turned the leaves of 
his master’s prompt-book reminiscently. 

“T did something once,” he went on, 
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On the New Rialto: 





‘‘Tennessee’’ (Miss Fanny Ward) leaving 
the old mission, in the film version of Bret 
Harte’s Californian classic, ‘‘Tennessee’s 
Pardner.’’ The scenes round Sandy Bar 
were filmed in an abandoned mining camp 
in the neighborhood of that mythical camp. 
Had Mr. Lasky known that the original of 
the Pardner probably still lives in Tuolumne 
county, some special realism might have 
been added. As it was, many of the ‘‘extra 
men’’ were actual prospectors who entered 
into the scenes with the gusto of memories. 
One of them was a hermit, with a natural 
make-up, who was dug up in a remote can- 
yon. Later someone declared him insane. 
‘*Miner’s loco’’ or movie-mad? 


ee 


“‘which was quite in the cinema vein, also. 
You know the film occasionally reverts— 
‘cuts back,’ I think they call it, to explain 
some action of a person in the play. 
There is a scene in Antony and Cleopatra— 
here it is—the love scene between Antony 
and his wife, Octavia. It is an eminently 
decorous domestic scene yet immediately 
following it, you observe, Antony goes 
back to Cleopatra, at Alexandria—in 
positively indecent haste. That has been 
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Isn’t Fanny Ward a little wonder! She 
has. been acting fo: years and years (stage 
whisper) yet look at this picture of her as 
the little waif of the wagon-train. And it 
doesn’t all lie with the camera, either. She 
comes to the Wild West from the prim parks 
of London and mounts a placid-looking 
bronc; starts off in approved park manner 
and is promptly bucked off into a convenient 
sandpile. Whereat handsome young Jack 
Dean, appearing with her in the ‘‘Pardner,”’ 
shows extreme solicitude. They had met 
in ‘*The Marriage of Kitty’’ and now they 
are starring together in a life picture ‘‘The 
Marriage of Fanny’’ with a Hollywood 
bungalow-de-luxe as ‘‘location’”’ 


ee 


difficult to make plausible upon the stage, 
particularly to our British public which 
sees life largely through the telescope of a 
wedding ring. I felt that some explana- 
tion was due the public and finding it in 
history—in Plutarch himself, as I remem- 
ber—I interpolated a little scene. Antony 
has gone back to Alexandria after his 
marriage to Octavia on necessary busi- 
ness of state and his manner toward the 
Queen of Egypt is coldly formal and 
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official. Determined to win him. back, 
the Queen appears before him, accom- 
panied by her five children, only one’ of 
whom was Caesar’s. With this four-fold 
appeal to Antony’s father-love, she con- 
quers. It appeared to be a, justification 
which even our public could not resist. 
I outlined the scene to the very estimable 
lady who impersonated the Queen, but 
she shook her head. 

“It would never do,’ she declared. 
‘Cleopatra would lose the sympathy of 
the audience and I 
could not endure 
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art of poetry—a fact which he honestly 
laments when it comes to crowds and 
armies and the clash of battle. It is a 
fact that as scenic investiture increases 
the need for descriptive text vanishes, by 
a process the reverse of its creation, but 
the text so discarded is never dramatic. 
And the best that our modern efforts on 
the stage have been able to accomplish ‘ 
is still merely suggestion, only weakly 
supplying the lack which the dramatist 
bewailed. And now comes the motion 





mand that: he be’ kept in the closet. 
They have denounced modern methods 
of Shaksperean productions as an ‘avowed 
intention to appeal to the spectators 
mainly through the eye.’ Well, now that 
we have Shakspere on the screen, they 
may enjoy being entirely correct! 


UT observe what it means—an even 
greater stimulus to the reading of the 
poet for his poetry after actually seeing 
his dramatic visions. Do you not be- 
lieve more peop 
are reading Do: 








such a display of 


Quixote than be 








immorality!’ —_ 

“Ah, yes, I see,’ 
said I, soothingly. 
‘l understand 
Five children. It 
would hardly do. 
Yet after all, life 
is a matter of com- 
promise. Could 
we not play the 
scene with onl 
three of the chil 
dren?” 

“To which she 
consented.” 

“TI remember,” 
ventured I, “‘hear- 
ing of the remark 
of a matron of the 
late-Victorian per- 
iod when the cur- 
tain had fallen on 
one of Cleopatra’s 
throbbing scenes: 
‘How different 
from the home life 
of our own dear 
Queen!’ ” 





F course,” 
laughed Sir 
Herbert, “while I 
satished the do- 





mestic public I 
mortally — offend- 
ed many worthy 


members of what 
may be called the 
‘Adequacy School’ 
of production.” 
“And now that 
you have gone into 
the movies” (the 
Englishman 
winced at the regi- 
cidal_ word), “‘it 
must be the last 
straw, for you are 
cutting out the 
lines altogether.” 


“ 
I am not so 
” 
sure of _ that, “‘Certified.’”’ 
came his instant 
“ce 
response. “I have 


brought with me 
some very definite 
ideas which I hope 
to see tested here. 
Shakspere means 
to me, above all, the sheer beauty of the 
spoken word. But take the picture 
alone. Consider the actual service it can 
render even to our greatest dramatist. Al- 
though the Elizabethan stage was. not 
wanting in ‘quaint devices’ of machinery, 
and the productions for the Court were 
undoubtedly furnished lavishly, Shakspere 
had to supply scenery by the suggestive 


a Long Island residence. 
humming in his brain: 








Many and varied are the perils which attend the twinkling of film stars. 
Flora Parker De Haven, the intrepid little heroine of ‘‘Get the Boy,’’ 
to go out into the suburbs of Universal City and milk a huge cud-chewing cow before 
the camera, when milk to her means something that comes out of a. bottle marked 
Her husband, Carter De Haven (‘‘the Boy’’), would gladly put his 
protecting arms about her, as in this picture of the blithe little couple, but Carter has 
to scour the country meanwhile for a house without a palm in front of it, to serve as _—— 

All the while he is in agony of mind, for an old song keeps 
‘*When Molly milked the mooley on the left-hand side.’’ 
You see, the uncertainty of life is all a matter of stage directions 


picture and behold, forests and even 
armies become actually possible. By the 
film we may return to a production of the 
plays without the cutting and rearrange- 
ment necessary to meet the exactions of 
scene-shifting and the shortened time of 
production. Surely Shakspere wrote 
primarily for the stage, though there are 
some literary executors of his who de- 


fore he rode fort] 
against the wind 
mills upon th 
screen! Think 
how  Shakspere’: 
beloved ghosts wil 
get new ‘glimpse: 
of the moon 
through the inven- 
tion of the ‘fade- 
in-and-out.’ I can 
imagine Mrs. Sid- 
dons’ _wonderfu! 
‘business’ in the 
sleep-walking 
scene in Macbeth 
—when she strove 
to suck the blood- 
spot from her hand 
—made to _ live 
again by photog- 
raphy. Think of 
it, Birnam Wood, 
for the first time, 
will come to Dun- 
sinane! Ah, no, 
there should be no 
scholastic fetters 
upon” Shak- 
spere’s spirit. He 
lives not alone in 
rinted text—he 
feces most tri- 
umphantly in his 
irresponsible heirs, 
his love-children 
who sing his songs 
to each succeeding 
generation in its 
own voice and will 
yet carry his mes- 
sage to states un- 


born in accents 
yet unknown.” 
PHOTO BY 
pang S the inter- 
’ view was 
Here is about to end, I 
condemned asked this veteran 


of crowded houses: 
“What will you 
do without an 
audience?” 
“T shall imagine 
eye of the 
camera multiplied 
at least a_thou- 
sandfold,” an- 
swered Sir Herbert 
as he gave me his hand, his gentle eyes 
smiling. Again that “cut back” in my 
memory film to the rectory in Vermont. 
“Yet I shall be conscious of more than 
that,” he said, seriously. “I shall realize 
that we who until now have played for our 
own generation can no longer live in our 
press notices. I shall see before me, al- 
ways, the mocking faces of posterity!” 
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WENT to Mexico with a curious de- 

lusion. I had thought that armed 

intervention would be vigorousl 

resisted. That delusion toed, 
first, because there was a chance to see 
the “farmies”’ of Mexico, and second, be- 
cause there was a chance to talk with en- 
lightened Mexicans. It will surprise 
Americans to know that the best type of 
Mexican would literally welcome Ameri- 
can intervention as the only sure cure of 
brigandage. To me it was a revelation to 
discover how skeptical are the better 
Mexicans of their country’s ability to 
save itself and how confident they are 
that some day the United States must 
cross the border, unless it prefers the job 
done by some other nation, European or 
\siatic, and must stay in Mexico during 
the education of a new generation. 

No doubt the Indians down by Vera 
Cruz arose in wrath when Cortez first 
appeared—but when he decided to march 
on the Aztec capital he had in his army 
many times the number of Indian allies 
that he had of Spaniards. 

No doubt there was much patriotism 
fifty years ago when the French troops 
marched toward the capital—but long 
before the French troops reached the 
goal their ranks had been swelled by 
Mexican turncoats. 

We know that there was a great to-do 
about the landing of the American ma- 
rines at Vera Cruz before they landed— 
but we also know that when the guns 
began to roar opposition died with only a 
briof struggle. 

And we may be fairly sure that opposi- 
tion to a much stronger intervention 
would follow precedent. The Mexican 
army does not impress the nogtherner. 
Discipline is not in the Mexican language. 
Marksmanship is negligible in the Mexi- 
can army. thn is non-existent 
in an army which fights as Mexicans 
fight. 

It is a fact that no Mexican general will 
ever surround a hostile force. He will 
always leave an avenue of escape. Time 
and time again it has been possible to 
crush Villa, or for Villa to crush someone 
else, but it isn’t done. “It is not the cus- 
tom of the country.” That way of escape 
is always left. We asked an army officer 
why it was. 

“T will tell you,” he said promptly. 
“We let our enemy escape because we 
know he is Mexican, and so is brave as a 
lion and able to do vast damage even to 
our larger forces. But, sir, if we are 
fighting the wretched gringos, them we 
will surround and exterminate!” 

And that poor little greaser believed it, 
firmly. Maybe it will cause the heart of 
the American to thrill with pride to know 
that at Vera Cruz is a monument to the 
“gallantry of the artillery corps,” etc., 
referring to the Carranza troops who oc- 
cupied Vera Cruz after the retirement of 
our marines. It did not cause me a single 
thrill of pride—for I felt that within the 
year that monument will bear a plate 
describing the mythical battle in which 
the hated gringos were driven into the 
sea. Watch and see. 


Must We Clean Up Mexico? 


By Frederick Reid 


In January, sixteen Americans and 
two Englishmen were murdered in cold 
blood by Mexican bandits after having 
been assured of military protection by 
the Carranza government. A_ week 
before the crime that aroused the entire 
United States and brought the Mexican 
problem once more into the national 
focus, Mr. Reid returned from a tour 
of investigation through the southern 
republic. In this article he reports 
what he saw and heard. And what he 
did hear and see proves that the mere 
recognition of Carranza does by no 
means solve the Mexican problem. 
Appalling conditions confront the un- 
happy country, conditions which Mr. 
Reid pictures vividly. Whether he 
wants it or not, Carranza must have 
outside aid to cleanse that Augean 
stable. Will the United States be forced 
to supplement its diplomatic stationery 
with the bayonet to protect American 
lives and prestige? If not, whose iron 
broom will do the sweeping? 








O one will seriously contend that an 

American army would have any diffi- 
culty in marching the length and breadth 
of Mexico. The only point is about the 
time which would be occupied in sup- 
pressing the murderous bandits. That 
might take years, but a little demonstra- 
tion work with such bandits as were 
caught alive would be an efficient method 
of bringing the operations of others to a 
close. Don Porfirio used to hang high- 
waymen beside the highway, each neatly 
labeled, and Don Porfirio had decreased 
the popularity of highway robbery in 
Mexico. That is the only quick way of 
quelling brigandage now. 

But no one in Mexico believes the 
United States could stop with a brief oc- 
cupation. There is no one who does not 
feel positive that if there is intervention 
at all it must be for a long educational 
period. There is no one who believes any 
European or Asiatic nation would con- 
tribute its services as policeman and 
guardian, sacrifice the lives of its soldiers 
and the necessary millions of dollars and 
then gracefully withdraw without making 
Mexico pay the piper. There is no one 
who sees any reason why the United 
States should do it without the ultimate 
receipt of something to pay for the loss 
of blood and funds. Permanent occupa- 
tion? Well, Mexico might fare a lot 
worse. 


M:* trip was by way of Piedras Negras 
—it used to be Ciudad Porfirio Diaz 
—southward through the neighborhood of 
Saltillo, with a pause to look around, then 
on to San Luis Potosi, and upward with 
a grateful sniffing of the cooler air of the 
upland to ) the plateau and the Vale of 











Anahuac. The running was leisurely, 
not because of arrangement but because 
delays were necessary to get our train 
back on the track or get another one off. 
This delays traffic and tests a passenger’s 
patience. 

Our car was a wonder. Every seat had 
been stripped clean of its upholstery, the 
patriots having stolen it to use for saddle- 
cloths or for dresses for their women. 
Some of the seats had been removed alto- 

ether. Every window was kicked out. 
was also especially interesting to ner- 
vous people to note that the bellrope was 
gone so that if anything happened at the 
end of the train there was absolutely no 
way of notifying the engineer. 

“‘Nonsense,” said a companion. ‘“‘Some- 
one could run ahead along the track, and 
tell him.” 

There were no lamps in the cars; there 
was no headlight on the locomotive. 
When we eventually had our wreck—a 
really minor affair on a level stretch 
which did little damage except to wreck 
the engine, tender and baggage coach 
and wake up the engineer—no one was 
sent ahead or behind to flag any other 
train which might be coming, or to wire 
for help. 

Before our train had dragged wearily 
out of the yards beside the Rio Grande 
we encountered our first wreck. From 
then on we passed scarcely a mile of track 
without encountering at least one burned 
freight or overturned locomotive or 
dynamited bridge. Every steel bridge 
was gone, and often its substitute had 
been dynamited as well. Almost every 
side track had been attacked, and all the 
ties stolen for fuel. Every station was 
gone, and every freight shed, and most of 
the miserable little section houses which 
had sheltered a poor family. Telegraph 
wires were down. Water tanks had been 
blasted to pieces, one that we passed 
standing full 200 feet, and nght side up, 
from its ruined foundations. 

I subsequently learned that of the fine 
equipment which once had rolled over the 
tracks of the National Railways of 
Mexico about one-fifth of the locomo- 
tives remain, and two-thirds of these sur- 
vivors are under repairs. Of the freight 
cars about a fourth remain. Of the pas- 
senger cars there is not one which must 
not be rebuilt. What is true of the Na- 
tional system is true of the Vera Cruz 
line. The new roads which were being 
built in the northwest, before the revolu- 
tion, suffered heavily. 

The damage done to the National sys- 
tem alone is at least $50,000,000 in U. S 
gold, and to the roads nrg is not 
less than $80,000,000 U. 5. gold. 

This is simply physical damage. It 
does not take into account the past loss 
of business and the loss of business which 
is to continue just as long as rehabilita- 
tion is delayed. It does not take into 
consideration the moneys actually paid 

out to guaranteed bondholders, amount- 
ing to $15,000,000, nor the terrific de- 
preciation in the once sound stock issues. 

The revolution is over, according to 
Washington. Does that mean _ that 
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the railroads are joyously pepeising: 
The State Department assured the public 
that the properties had been edie back 

to the companies. The State Department 
should have known that this was entirely 
false. The roads have not been turned 
back to the companies and will not be for 
some time. The companies would take 
them back only at the point of a gun, for 
the companies do not see why they should 
have to pay the bills for repairing dam- 
ages incurred by the Mexican government. 

The capable Americans who had been 
operating the railroads, just as Americans 
had built them and Americans had 
financed them, were gradually weeded 
out, and from the day of their departure 
started the downfall of the roads. An 
engineer on one division told me that in 
the first week of the “Mexico for Mexi- 
cans” idea, with Mexican engine crews, 
thirteen locomotives went out of com- 
mission on his division alone. 

There are too few freight cars today. 
Are they in use for hauling freight? Ah, 
no. Most of them are used for trans- 
porting the patriots. Even more im- 
portant is the use of the car to let out to 
some gringo merchant who wishes to 
bring in corn to relieve starvation in the 
capital, and so is willing to pay a few 
thousand pesos for a car to haul it. 

This is literally true. An American 
who succeeded in finding corn in the 
suburbs had to pay in graft ten times as 
much as the actual freight rate. A metal 
exporter who keeps careful accounts 
showed me by his books that today it is 
costing him more to get his metal from 
Mexico City to Vera Cruz, the port, 
than it formerly cost him to get the metal 
from the mines to the smelter in New 
Jersey. And of this expense nine-tenths 
was plain graft, every cent of which 
went to a patriot (Mex.) 

This is the regular thing in Mexico. 
Election or usurpation of office is simply 
a license to step out and make a good 
thing of opportunity while it lasts. When 
a railroad employee declines to furnish 
any service until he receives his individual 
graft, he is only doing what every other 
official, mainly, is known to be doing. 

From the railroads one can see the 
damage to the agricultural country. 
Burned haciendas are plentiful. Just 
why the torch should have been set not 
only to the home of the wealthy owner, 
who was not there, but also to the home 
of the poor peon, who was there and who 
bore the full misery of it, is hard to grasp. 
The principles of the revolution are at 
times elusive. 

I found some interesting figures of the 
1915 corn crop, which showed that the 

ield had been about one-third of normal. 
Tho helps to show what is going to hap- 
pen in Mexico during the coming year, 
for even a normal crop never suffices for 
Mexico’s needs, and importing of corn is 
the rule. If the farmer felt at this time a 
confidence which I do not believe he does 
feel, he would still have difficulty 1 in put- 
ting in a big crop this spring because seed 
is terribly high. Everything indicates a 
woeful starvation period in 1916, far 
greater than that of 1915. 


HEN I left Mexico City the ty- 
phus was at the highest point in 
recent history—and the cold months, 
when rang urishes, were only started. 


A government official admitted there 
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were 30,000 registered cases, which means 
probably 60,000 actually. Figure that 
twenty per cent of the cases are fatal, and 
that the plague was on the increase, and 
you have a chance to understand the 
seriousness of the situation. Today, as 
I write this, typhus is flourishing in 
Juarez and several other Mexican cities. 

Just before I left there was a resump- 
tion of the confiscation program which 
has disgraced the present government, 
and which I genuinely believe Carranza 
is trying to stop. One of the biggest vic- 
tims was Lascurain, who was robbed of 
every cent solely because he had some- 
thing of which he could be robbed. And 
so were most of the other seven hundred 
Mexican aristocrats whose houses have 
been seized. 

This thievery is the work of Carranza’s 
lieutenants, not of the First Chief himself. 
But the man who has lost his property is 
disposed to believe that an administration 
head ought to be able to control the men 
under him. It may be faulty reascning, 
but it explains much of the bitter hatred 
of Carranza, and helps to explain why 
the peons show much more enthusiasm 
for Zapata or Villa than they do for Car- 
ranza. The outsider will tell you that 
Carranza retains his troops primarily 
because he allows them free rein to loot, 
and that if now he should attempt to 
check them they would revolt. Picice 
the thefts continue. 


6 esos is too much tendency to blame 
Carranza for all whichis wrong. An 
excellent opportunity to talk with the First 
Chief and study him at close range has 
given cause for lasting gratitude. The 
old man is not a whirlwind. He is not a 
soldier. He is not a statesman of prompt 
appeal. He is not an orator at all, which 
in itself is something in his favor. He is 
not a popular idol. 

Carranza has little of the Latin about 
him, and his natural traits, which suggest 
a Teutonic strain, are set off the more by 
contrast with his associates. Where they 
are swift to leap at conclusions—generally 
the wrong conclusions—he takes his time, 
and sometimes he waits so long that he 
gets to a right conclusion. Also some- 
times he waits so long that the emergency 
passes and it is no longer necessary to take 
any action. Thereupon everyone gives 
a sigh of relief. 

Carranza is too slow, perhaps. Well, 
others have tried to settle the Mexican 
muddle in expeditious fashion, and they 
have failed horribly. Possibly the pon- 
derous Carranza will succeed, simply by 
doing things in the unexpected way. 
That he is genuinely earnest seems to be 
true. That he had a moderate amount 
of money long before the revolution and 
does not care about money anyway, ap- 
pears to be true. That he is honest, so 
far as his own actions are concerned, 
seems to be true. That he is trying to do 
the right thing seems to be true. But it is 
also dismally true that he is faced by a 
disheartening array of difficulties, not the 


least of which is the shameful lack of 


adequate assistance given him. 

It’s a joyous crew that surrounds Car- 
ranza, almost from top to bottom, and 
except for the fact that the Mexican 
hates water, whether for sailing or wash- 
ing purposes, it would make a corkin 
band for Captain Kidd. Keep in fe 
that Mexico’s sufferings directly due to 


fighting were quite trivial, but that the 
real damage has been done by each band 
of “patriots” as soon as it gained a tem- 
orary triumph. Keep in mind also that 
Mexico City, the social, industrial and 
financial as well as the political center, 
has suffered more at the hands of Car- 
ranza’s lieutenants than at the hands of 
all the other bandits combined. That 
explains Mexico City’s lack of enthusiasm 
for Carranza, whom it blames for the 
shameful behavior of his lieutenants. 


O* the department heads under Car- 
ranza not much of a favorable na- 
ture can be said. The head of fomento 
which is the department concerned wit! 
development work, was a garage keeper 
before the revolution, and later served a: 
a broker of the “‘coyote”’ class. 

The head of the banking commission 
Manero, served for a short time in the 
Banco Nacional, on which he subse. 
quently forged a check for $40,000, it is 
charged. He was in jail when Carranza’s 
troops entered the capital, and was, o! 
course, released. The first act of the 
patriots triumphant is always to free the 
jailbirds. His wide experience in banking 
—witness the forgery episode—qualified 
him for the most responsible banking po- 
sition in the republic, and within the year. 

Another example of administrative 
qualifications is the minister of justice, 
Estrada, formerly a lawyer’s clerk. Of 
the five judges he appointed, four had 
never practiced law. 

The mining industry is the biggest in 
Mexico. The republic contains the larg- 
est silver mines in the world. The silver, 
generally, is of exceedingly low grade, 
which means that ore properties must be 
pact on a very large scale or not at 
all. 

Limantour knew this, and Limantour’s 
law provided for a reduced tax on large 
holdings. Against this Carranza made a 
just protest, but he did not stop with 
equalizing the tax. The larger the hold- 
ings, the heavier the tax he imposed. On 
the basis of a mining claim of 250 acres, 
a fair average, the miner today has to pay 
thirty-two times as much as he used to, 
just for the privilege of hanging on to his 
land. When he begins to operate he has 
to pay an export tax which also shows a 
sharp increase over the old rate. 

And he has to pay the tax in gold, for 
Carranza’s government will not accept 
Carranza’s own money. 

One miner after another told me that 
he simply would forfeit his non-producing 
property. And mining is the biggest in- 
dustry in Mexico. It is the industry 
which provides a living for thousands and 
thousands of peons whose welfare con- 
stitutes one of the theoretical reasons for 
the revolution. It is the industry which 
supported one town, El Oro, of 20,000 
inhabitants. The town now has 200. 

The revolution was started for the 
peon—theoretically. The peon has 
gained not one thing. He has lost every- 
thing. 


Bt: omitting the sufferings of Mexico 
and Mexicans, what about the losses 
of our own country? 

Are you aware that of the whole vast 
total which the United States has in- 
vested in foreign enterprises, more than 
one-half was invested in Mexico? 

(Concluded on page 81) 
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Murder in Mexico 
Sess: Americans were vilely 


murdered by Mexicans January 
8, and the Southwest is growlin 
deep in its throat. What shall 
be done? 

Though this cold-blooded murder 
offers a better reason for armed in- 
vasion than the twenty-one-gun epi- 
sode, intervention is out of the ques- 
tion. The time for armed force has 
passed. Carranza’s recognition is an 
established fact. It now behooves the 
administration to go the limit in sup- 
porting the de facto government that 
the day of complete tranquillity 
may be hastened. In the meantime 
American mining men should discount 
the promises of protection given by 
the Carranza government at least 99 
per cent. So long as gangs of bandits 
roam in isolated districts, travel and 
work will not be safe in Mexico. 


The course of events in Mexico de- j 


pends largely upon the ability o 

Carranza to restore order. The full4 
size of this task is described in the ar- 

ticle on page 27 by Mr. Frederick 

Reid, a recent eyewitness of condi- 
tions. If Carranza’s government, 

bankrupt, -shaky, threatened, con- 
fronted by disease, starvation and 

chaos, fails to pacify Mexico, if things 
drag along without prospect of im- 
provement, then the job of cleaning 
up the southern neighbor’s house must 
inevitably be undertaken by thé 

United States. It is not at all im- 
probable that American soldiers will 
cross the Rio Grande during 1916. 


Problems of Defense 


F the Pacific Coast were in danger 

of invasion next June, Congress 

would not be holding academic 

discussions concerning the relative 
value of superdreadnaughts and sub- 
marines at this moment, nor would it 
be debating the advantages of a Con- 
tinental army as compared with the 
National Guard. If an enemy, East 
or West, were threatening to pound 
at the gate, men would be drilling in 
every hamlet, the new gun factories 
and munition works would pour their 
output into the government's arsenals 
and there would be long lines of 
trenches for hundreds of miles along 
both coasts. 

But no enemy is threatening our 
shores. The danger of invasion is 
potential only; it is not a definite 
menace positively known to break 
loose on a certain date. The catas- 
trophe may happen next year; it may 


never happen. It is well to remember 
that all our foreign wars have been of 
our own making. It is possible, even 
probable, that the people of Europe 
at the conclusion of the present 
slaughter will be very, very sick of 
war, that they will not tolerate the 
beginning of a new and bloody buc- 
caneering expedition on American 
soil. Yet it is also possible that they 
may seek to lighten the intolerable 
burden of war taxation by seeking 
American loot. 

Adequate precautionary measures 
designed to repel invasion are neces- 
sary, but the necessity is not so urgent 
that in the hysterical ‘preparedness’ 
rush hasty measures are adopted and 
hundreds of millions are spent on a 
plan which twelve months hence will 
turn out to be unworkable, impractical 
and wasteful. If undigested emer- 
gency defense. measures are rushed 
through now, if the tax burden is in- 
creased by hundreds of millions now 
,to begin a system which turns out to 
‘be faulty, there Will be such a tremen- 
dous réaction th less than two years 
that popular clamor will reduce the 
defense appropriations below their 
present level. Tie failure of an emer- 
gency defense fah will leave tthe coun- 
try in a worse condition of prepared- 
ness than it is now. Only a workable 
plan which can be carried out with 
reasonable cost will survive the dan- 
gers of the coming tranquil years. 

Any ‘preparedness’ program which 
lacks a sound, permanent foundation 
will be found roosting with Free Silver, 
the Full Dinner Pail, Greenbacks and 
other moth-eaten issues four years 
hence. Until we devise a system 
adapted to the peculiar needs of the 
United States, permanent and ade- 
quate defense will remain merely a 
pleasant dream. 


The Pork Brigade Mobilizes 


E do not like to speak of this, 
brethren, but reform is val- 
ueless unless it begins at 
home. We are referring to 
the grand rush for the federal lunch 
counter upon which ‘preparedness’ is 
spreading the most tempting display 
of pork chops in a generation. j 
The Far West, through its busy 
representatives in Congress, is close 
to the counter clamoring for a helping. 
Seattle wants a naval academy and a 
greater naval base; San Francisco also 
asks for a naval academy and training 
station to cost only ten million dollars; 
Oakland will be satisfied with a great 








dry dock and repair station for ships 
that cannot navigate the channel to 
the Mare Island navy yard. San 
Diego wants to be remembered; San 


Pedro is in a recipient mood; Salt Lake 


City will be satisfied with a brigade 
ost. They are all working like 
egeidh but not for ‘preparedness.’ 

Their impelling desire is for pork. 

Perhaps a new ten-million-dollar 
naval academy is needed, though we 
have not heard the Secretary of the 
Navy clamor for one. Perhaps the 
training of additional officers can be 
made possible by enlarging the capac- 
ity of the Annapolis school at a cost 
of two or three million dollars. We 
do not know, but we do know that the 
scramble for the pork chops will 
blacken both eyes of the ‘prepared- 
ness’ program. If every community 
or district applauds ‘preparedness’ 
merely because it hopes for selfish 

rofits, the country is in a bad way. 
if the coming defense appropriations 
are to be divided on the basis of pull 
and politics, then Reno is entitled to a 
company of Coast Artillery, Spokane 
should have at least two submarines 
and a gunboat to protect commerce 
on the Shadowy St. Joe river and 
several companies of mounted ma- 
rines should be stationed in Denver to 
defend the passes of the Rockies. 

Commercial clubs and boards of 
trade in every city and hamlet 
throughout this great country are 
scenting the odor of the frying chops 
and their mouths are watering. They 
have convinced themselves that it is 
their patriotic duty to urge Congress 
to spend defense money in their par- 
ticular locality, and their representa- 
tives in Washington eagerly fall in line. 

The patriotic, the rght attitude to 
maintain is that of strict neutrality 
among all communities. Of course 
they have the right to submit their 
claims to the War and Navy depart- 
ments, but after this submission their 
activities should cease. The military 
and naval experts know what is neces- 
sary, where and how the necessary 
thing should be done. They should 
be given a free hand, unhampered by 
local pressure. 

We believe that the Western Sena- 
tor or Representative who declines to 
line up at the lunch counter, who 
stands out for efficiency and economy 
as against slices of fat pork, will earn 
the plaudits of his constituents, ninety- 
five per cent of whom have no desire 
for or interest in the distribution of 
the ‘preparedness’ bacon. The masses 
can be relied upon to prefer patriotic 
action to the grab bag. 
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They’re Off! 


HE first race on the opening 

day of the Lower California 
Jockey Club’s new track at Tia 
Juana, Mexico, below the line near 
San Diego. The promoters are said 
to have put up $150,000 in cash for 
the concession to run a gambling 
plant. Before Carranza got the 
cash away from Governor Esteban 
Cantu, the First Chief denounced 
horse racing and gambling, but his 
moral scruples vanished when good 
American cash clinked into his 
empty coin box. The racetracks 
at Juarez, opposite El Paso, and 
at Tia Juana are important sources 
of revenue to the de facto govern- 
ment of Mexico. By the middle 
of January Carranza again changed 
his mind and once more threat- 
ened to close the racetrack and 
the gambling dens on the Lower 
California border. It may be 
surmised that the second in- 
stalment of cash was overdue 
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THE MISSOURI AND THE MADISON RIVERS ARE PROPELLING THIS 
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TRAIN OVER FAR WESTERN RANGES 





Tennis and Babies 


HEY said that the greates 
star had gone from the tenni 
firmament when May Sutton 
Bundy, the invincible, becam«: 
mother of ababy. They repeated it 
when the second baby came. Now 
the invincible May has demon 
strated that babies do not preclude 
championship tennis. She met the 
new world’s champion, the Nor- 
wegian wonder, Miss Molla Bjur- 
stedt, this winter, and took from 
the Scandinavian phenomenon two 
out of three matches. Though the 
victory, being informal, leaves the 
title with Miss Bjurstedt, it has 
smashed the prejudice against 
babies in the tennis world. Mrs. 
Bundy maintains that motherhood 
has not detracted from her skill, 
speed or strength, and her friends 
aver that her game is as good as 
it ever was, though the long pause 
has naturally deprived Mrs. 
Bundy of her old-time endurance 
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After three years’ work, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul opened traffic on the first link of its electrized mountain division in 
January. Freight and passenger trains are now pulled for a distance of 113 miles by huge electric locomotives whose current is 
supplied by a chain of hydro-electric power plants on the Missouri and Madison rivers, the alternating current being distributed at 


100,000 volts and stepped down to 3000 volts direct current in the numerous substations. 


The use of direct current enables the 


engineer to change his motors into generators and make current instead of using it on down grades, thus helping to pull other trains 
up the hills. When the installation is complete, 440 miles of main line traffic over the Belt, the Rocky and the Bitter Root moun- 


tains will be moved electrically. 


The utilization of this water power in place of coal for transcontinental transportation is one of 


the most important developments of the decade and is fraught with great possibilities for the West 
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Rah! Rah! Northwest! 


HEY are still yelling in Washington. 

And why shouldn’t they? Their joy- 
ful season of victory began when Oregon 
Agricultural College went eastward and 
defeated, 20 to 0, Michigan Agricultural, 
which had defeated Michigan by a fat score. 
Then Washington State College promptly 
took Oregon Agricultural into camp, 29 to 
0. Syracuse, which had almost beaten 
Princeton, was clearly outplayed by Mon- 
tana in a tie game and Washington State 
had soundly spanked Montana. Then 
Brown, which had scored against Harvard 
and been beaten by only one touchdown, 
fei! before the Northwest heroes, at Pasa- 
dena, to the tune of 14 to 0. Comparative 
scores mean little but comparative results 
show that Washington State College bas a 
better team than Harvard’s, the Eastern 
champion. Harvard defeated Brown by 
only one touchdown or a score of 14 to 7. 
Brown was unable to score on Washington 
State. More than that: if the Washington 
fullback had not slipped with the ball on the 
slippery field just on the two yard line the 
margin would have been three touchdowns 
or 21 to 0. Eckersall, the famous all- 
American quarter, said, after the game: 
‘*fhere is not a better team in the country. 
I do not believe that I ever saw a better one, 
anyway.’’ Yet there 
the Northwest which is considered by many 
better than Washington State; it is the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Washington has not 
lost a game in eight years’ playing. This 
year Washington State did not play the 
University, unfortunately for comparisons, 
but here we have three teams, which have 
not been able to defeat Washington in seven 


is another team in 


years, outplaying representative aggrega- 
tions from the Middle West and East. May 
we not ask modestly: What would have 
been the result had the University of 
Washington been able to meet Harvard? 


Recent wrecks in the poorly 
charted waters of the North 
Pacific Coast and Alaska 
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Here is a picture of the valorous team of Washington State College which gave Brown 
University an unhappy New Year’s Day at Pasadena, California, although the Easterners 
outweighed by eleven pounds to the man the lanky raw-boned youngsters from the Puget 
Sound country. On January Ist Eastern football sharps sat up and took notice of the Far 
West. Below is a picture of Gilmore Dobie, the coaching genius of the University of 
Washington; he has not lost a game in ten years—almost a world’s record. Also two 
contrasting portraits of ‘‘Lone Star’’ Dietz, the famous Indian coach for Washington 
State, whose mother was a member of Red Cloud’s band of Sioux and who won his first 
gridiron laurels by sensational playing at Carlisle 


Unpreparedness 


HE Pacific Coast, especially the 

coast of Alaska, needs aids to 
navigation and accurate maps show- 
ing all hidden reefs and dangerous 
pinnacles to prevent wrecks similar 
to those shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. To make accurate 
maps the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey needs adequate equipment. The 
vessels at its disposal are old and 
some of them so unseaworthy that 
the lives of the crews are endangered. 
The Survey needs specially equipped 
launches with which to drag sub- 
merged wires through the coast 
waters to locate dangerous needle 
rocks, but so far Congress has 
turned a deaf ear to the pleas of the 
navigators. Congress should see to 
it immediately that the great mari- 
time highway between Alaska and 
Puget Sound is mapped and charted, 
especially since the opening of the 
territory through the government 
railroad will {greatly 
traffic to and from Alaskan ports 


Why should not Congress get 
busy here instead of on 


: increase 
obscure rivers and creeks? 
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The Suicide of Reason 
COUPLE of hundred years ago 


France took Alsace-Lorraine 

from Germany; in 1870 Ger- 

many reconquered the stolen 
territory with a slice of French terri- 
tory to boot. France armed to get 
revenge and the Lost Provinces. Ger- 
many armed to keep them. Seeing 
Germany arm, Russia got busy. See- 
ing Russia arm, Germany armed some 
more. Seeing Germany arm, France 
bought more guns. Seeing France 
buy more guns, Germany ordered 
additional Krupps. Seeing Germany 
enlarge the Krupp works, Russia in- 
creased its armament orders. Ger- 
many went Russia one better, France 
hurried to bring its forces to the -new 
level, Germany gave its army another 
boost and started a fleet as a side line, 
thus bringing England into the game, 
whereupon Russia enlarged its supply 
of field howitzers etc. etc. until some- 
one carelessly tossed the lighted match 
into the mess. BANG! 

Reason commits harikari when the 
armament race begins. 

Mr. Hearst in a recent editorial 
saw the Japanese attack the Pacific 
Coast while England, mindful of its 
duty to its ally, attacked the Atlantic 
Coast and half a million Canadian 
veterans swept in from the north. 

We have a vivid picture of British 
Columbia invading Washington to 
help the Japanese. But we would 
like to know whence the half million 
Canadian veterans is coming. So far 
only 220,000 Canadians have enlisted 
and more than 50,000 have been killed 
or disabled. If Canada does raise half 
a million, one-third will be put out of 
action, and the entire army will be 
disbanded when the European war 
ends. For the new Anglo-Japanese 
war against the United States the re- 
cruiting would have to be done all 
over again. 

We have a great deal of respect and 
admiration for California’s newest 
Senator, James D. Phelan, but we 
cannot follow him with his 50,000 Japa- 
nese veterans. In the first place we 
cannot quite grasp the method by 
which these 50,000 veterans, scattered 
over a territory eighteen hundred 
miles long, can be concentrated hur- 
riedly and without arousing suspicion 
at two or three points. We would also 
like to know why we are maintaining 
a secret service if it has not yet dis- 
covered the place in which the equip- 
ment of 50,000 men is hidden. With- 
out effective concentration and equip- 
ment the gun men of the Chinese 
tongs would suffice to protect Cali- 
fornia from the scattered, unarmed, 
undirected groups of Japanese. 

If it’s the half million Canadian 
soldiers and the 50,000 Japanese veter- 
ans that are causing all this stir and 
excitement, the nation does not need 
more guns. It needs an ice pack and 
a cathartic. If, on the contrary, there 
is danger of a concerted attack by 
England, Japan and Germany, every 
able-bodied man should quit his 


civilian task at noon for the daily 
drill, the military training to be dis- 
pensed with only in favor of work in 
the gun factories and powder works. 

The Preparedness arguments will 
make funny reading in 1919—unless 
the European armament race should 
continue as vigorously after the war 
as before. In that case the uniform 
will cease to be an unfamiliar sight on 
American streets. 


Twenty-Cent-an-Hour Patriots 


INETEEN and a half cents 

multiplied by ten makes less 

than two dollars aday. De- 

ducting Sundays and the in- 
evitable periods of unemployment, 
average earnings at this rate sink to 
barely ten dollars a week. In Oregon 
the Minimum Wage Commission has 
fixed $9.25 as the lowest amount that 
will enable an adult woman worker to 
live in decency. It is obvious that no 
American family can subsist on a wage 
of nineteen and a half cents an hour 
earned by its head. 

The result of this wage scale is the 
presence in the body politic of large 
masses of foreign workers, most of 
them unmarried, unattached and un- 
digested by the pepsin of American 
ideals. Their allegiance to the coun- 
try in which they work is measured b 
the wage rate of nineteen and a half 
cents an hour, their respect for its in- 
stitutions was glaringly shown in the 
flames of Youngstown and Ludlow. 

Who can lay all the blame for the 
Ohio excesses on raw foreigners filled 
with raw booze who have suddenly 
been blessed with political liberty? 

It is bad enough to have native 
workmen sullenly go on strike in su- 
preme national crises. England k 
felt the sensation. In the I’ 
States there are several million . 
laborers whose loyalty the country 
claim only at the rate of twenty cents 
an hour. Any plan of Preparedness 
which disregards this element of na- 
tional weakness is woefully incomplete. 

Preparedness must include the liv- 
ing wage and a radical change in the 
national attitude toward immigration 
in its program. 


Labor Leaders and Hypocrisy 


FTER the dynamiting of the 

Los Angeles Times building, 

in which twenty men were 
roasted to death, Matthew A. 
Schmidt and David Caplan, - among 
others, were charged with murder. 
They became fugitives from justice. 
After the lapse of four years Schmidt 
was caught and brought to trial. For 
a while his attorneys attempted to 
make the jury believe, the McNa- 
maras’ confession notwithstanding, 
that gas and not dynamite had caused 
the explosion. he trial lasted for 
months, the defense being supplied 
with ample funds. The jury found 
Schmidt guilty on the first ballot and 
rendered its verdict in less than an 


SxS 


hour. It was proven to the complete 
satisfaction of the jury that Schmidt 
had ordered, paid for and called for the 
dynamite part of which was used to 
consign twenty men to a _ horrible 
death. During the trial it was brought 
out that McNamara and Schmidt had 
been in close touch with Olaf Tveit- 
moe, secretary-treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia State Building Trades Council, 
and with Anton Johannsen, general 
organizer of the carpenters and 
joiners’ union. 

After the verdict Tveitmoe is re- 
ported to have said: “There will be 
ten years’ war in Los Angeles. They 
will pay for this.” 

The secretary of the State Building 
Trades Council did not maintain that 
Schmidt was innocent. No _ labor 
leader alleged that the trial had been 
unfair, that Schmidt had been rail- 
roaded to the penitentiary. Los An- 
geles was threatened with revenge 
merely because the community had 
brought to justice an active participant 
in the murder of twenty men. 

Does organized labor endorse Tveit- 
moe’s threat? Is the American Feder- 
ation of Labor sending fifty organizers 
to Los Angeles as a “punishment” for 
Schmidt’s conviction? Did organized 
labor really mean what it said when 
it repudiated the McNamaras after 
their confession or did it merely fail to 
have the courage of its convictions? 

Hypocrisy is contemptible. There 
is far more courage and manliness in 
the I. W. W.’s open, frank declaration 
of war against a capitalistic society 
than in the attitude of labor leaders 
who encourage and condone dyna- 
miting out of one corner of the mouth 
while the other corner deprecates 
dynamiting and murder. 


When is a Law Not a Law? 
OMEONE recently dug up a 


moth-eaten Blue law in Oregon, 
passed before the Civil war and 
ordaining complete Sunday- 
closing of practically all commercial 
enterprises and amusements. The 
webfooters shivered in anticipation of 
a Canadian Sunday until Judge Gan- 
tenbein, apparently of Teutonic origin, 
saved the state from the impending 
made-in-England catastrophe. Tak- 
ing the bull by the horns he declared 
the act unconstitutional and the base- 
ball fans were jubilant until the 
federal courts opined that Judge 
Gantenbein was wrong. Having set- 
tled the state’s power to enact legis- 
lation blue as the Arizona sky the 
federal judges sent the case back to 
the Portland bench where Judge Gan- 
tenbein promptly continued the case 
until after the state election in No- 
vember. He maintained that the pop- 
ulace was against the enforcement of 
the forgotten statute and that it 
should be rendered inoperative until 
the question of the obsolete act’s repeal 
could be’settled at the polls. 
As laws go, Oregon’s Sunday-closing 
act is a perfectly good statute, a little 
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dusty and mildewy perhaps, but 
otherwise in as good condition as the 
laws prohibiting murder, arson, theft, 
booze selling and bribe taking. In the 
light of Judge Gantenbein’s attitude, 
is there one good reason why a judge 
with a mania for opening the throttle 
should not declare that the speed laws 
in his opinion were not codound by 
the majority of the voters and suspend 
them until the queetion could be 
settled at the polls! 

Though right in practice, Judge 
Gantenbein’s act is Aiccledty wrong 
in principle. The judiciary should not 
have the power to suspend any law, 
good or bad, constitutional or uncon- 
stitutional. But it would be a dis- 
tinct blessing if the governors of all 
Western states should call special ses- 
sions of the legislatures for the single 
purpose of repealing obsolete, shop- 
worn, impractical and downright fool- 
ish laws. Removal of the dead wood 
would improve the health of the law 
tree and increase its vigor. 


The Will of the People 


N January two rival sets of Cali- 
fornia politicians kowtowed and 
salaamed and prostrated them- 
selves with surpassing humilit 
before that deity known as the “will 
of the People.” Each faction claimed 
to be the true, anointed high priest of 
the new god, to know its innermost 
thoughts and to have the only correct 
and genuine formula for the proper 
interpretation of the monster’s dreams. 

Governor Johnson’s non-partisan 
program for the election of state ofh- 
cers caused» the near-riot. A year ago 
the Progressive legislature passed the 
Governor’s non-partisan program and 
put it on the statute books. Imme- 
diately the standpatters countered with 
that offspring of the Progressive devil, 
the referendum. They forced the sub- 
mission of the Governor’s new laws to 
the people at the November election. 
The tired voters, resenting the ex- 
cessive demands made upon their gray 
matter by the endless succession of 
elections, knifed every proposition, 
non-partisanship among them. The 
standpatters cried with joy. Unfor- 
tunately they had left a hole for the 
resourceful Governor to come back. 
He came. 

When the standpatters invoked the 
referendum to kill non-partisan elec- 
tions, they winked with the left eye 
and snickered. Instead of holding up 
the entire program, they attacked 
only the non-partisan ¢lection laws, 
but allowed the new non-partisan 
registration law to stand. Apparently 
they hoped to make political capital 
out of the ensuing confusion. If the 
Governor called a special session of the 
legislature to repeal the non-partisan 
registration law, his defeat would be 
rubbed in and the cost of the special 
session could be transformed into 
“extravagance” bullets; if he did not 
call a special session, the new non- 
partisan registration law, preventing 


Republicans, Democrats and Pro- 
gressives from registering as such, 
would make the holding of primary 
elections practically impossible, con- 
found the presidential primary and 
perhaps lead to a return to the old 
state and county convention system. 
The standpatters grinned expansively 
as they handed Governor Johnson the 
platter containing a nice portion of 
roast crow on one side and political 
chaos on the other. 

But the Governor declined to par- 
take of either delicacy. He would not 
eat crow by ordering the repeal of the 
non-partisan registration law passed 
at his behest. Neither would he stand 
idly by and allow chaos to come. He 
called the legislature together and in- 
structed it to carry out the “will of the 
people” by upholding non-partisan 
registration on the one hand and par- 
tisan primary elections on the other. 
To accomplish this the untagged, un- 
differentiated voter was to go to the 
primaries without a party label, there 
declare his preference in an audible 
voice and nominate the candidates of 
the particular party he chose at the 
last moment. Thus the “will of the 
people” would be carried out and yet 
any Republican who felt so inclined 
would be able to nominate Governor 
Johnson for any office he might decide 
to seek. 

It was a clever stroke. The dis- 
appointed standpatters, seeing their 
trap empty, wailed loudly and once 
more threatened to invoke both refer- 
endum and initiative to carry out the 
“will of the people.” 

In the meantime the mass of the 
people, those unnumbered individuals 
not interested in politics as a business 
or a sport, si clear to their boots. 
They didn’t give a whoop how, when 
and where they registered and voted. 
The squirming and jockeying of the 
rival politicians plainly bored them. 
A good dog fight would have aroused 
greater and more personal interest. 

Politics is a game played almost ex- 
clusively for the enjoyment of those 
who take a hand in it. And the mass 
of the non-political voters knows this 
fact, no matter how holy the mien 
with which the players siam down 
their cards. 


Chinese Sailors as Linguists 


HE steamer “China” of* the 

Pacific Mail’s fleet was bought 

by Chinese capitalists who re- 

tained it under the American 
flag. Its officers are white, its crew is 
yellow. Under the Seaman’s Act 
seventy-five per cent of the crew must 
be able to understand the orders given 
by the white officers. The members 
of the crew were examined by the pert 
authorities and received certificates. 
Officers of the Seamen’s Union pro- 
tested. The crew was re-examined 
and part of the engine-room force did 
not pass muster. Twelve certificated 
Filipinos were hired for the engine 
room and the “China” departed, yel- 


low from bow to stern, the only low- 
wage vessel flying the American flag 
able to compete with the low-wage 
Japanese steamers on the Pacific. 

lecibemaliy the union officials ad- 
mitted that safety at sea was not the 
primary motive for the “language 
clause” in the Seaman’s Act; rather 
that it was the desire, not unreason- 
able per se, to drive yellow labor from 
all American ships and substitute white 
sailors. The example of the “China” 
seems to prove that it will not be ex- 
cessively difficult to obtain Asiatic 
crews with a knowledge of English 
sufficient to pass muster. 

So far the equalizing effect which 
the Seaman’s Act was expected to 
exercise upon international wages in 
the maritime trade has not made it- 
self felt. It was expected that the 
sailors of low-wage foreign ships would, 
upon reaching high-wage American 
ports, take advantage of the act’s 
new freedom and quit, forcing the 
skipper to hire them or another crew 
at the wages current in the American 
port. So far the Japanese liners have 
cleared from Pacific Coast ports with 
the same crews they brought; unless 
the Chinese and Japanese crews of the 
ships plying on the Pacific can be in- 
duced to desert in American ports, the 
act will not equalize wages on the 
Pacific. It will merely handicap white 
ships to the advantage of vessels owned 
and manned by Japanese. 


Who is the Leisure Class? 


HE student of the ‘social lack 

of economy knows that the 

unemployment problem in 

recent years has _ attained 
proportions far larger than is pop- 
ularly known. Every. afternoon 
throughout the year long lines of the 
unemployed may be seen forming at 
the gallery entrance of the vaudeville 
houses; every afternoon the settle- 
ment worker and social investigator 
can find thousands of able-bodied men 
in the film palaces staring intently, 
fixedly at the screen in an effort to ob 
tain a nickel’s worth of lethe. 

Who are the men that fill the gal- 
lery and nickel seats of countless 
thought-killing, sleep-inducing after- 
noon shows? Whence do they come? 
Whither do they go? How do they 
get their meals? Why are they? 
Sociological experts are invited to in- 
vestigate and report. 

The number of those entitled to 
spend their afternoons at golf by rea- 
son of superabundant funds is strictly 
limited. The workless hordes are not 
supposed to possess the obolus that 
procures admission to vaudeville and 
film theater. Night workers as a rule 
prefer sleep to excitement. The 
farther one delves into the problem of 
the origin and habits of the million 
men who pay for their siesta every 
afternoon, the deeper becomes the 
mystery that surrounds the real 
American leisure class. 
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February Along the Coast Near San Diego to” 
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St. Valentine's month brings halcyon days to the Californian beaches. The occasional soaking storms of January ean 
have spread rich verdure above the sun-bathed cliffs and dunes, the quiet sea is green edged with white, and in the lush Th 
grass of the shoreward ravines appears the bravery of spring flowers. Through this winter miracle of green and gold ps 
runs a smooth highway, glistening with oil scattered from countless motor-cars. Less tind less are flowers born to giv 
blush unseen, less and less is their fragrance wasted on the desert air! I 
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N the amethyst dawn the “Chester 
Maid,” loaded toa depth which would 
have brought a frown to the face of a 
Lloyd’s inspector, steamed slowly to 

sea and laid a course down the coast for 
the straits. Seagrave walked up and down 
the bridge with his springy, nervous step, 
pausing occasionally as the light grew 
stronger to study a certain house on the 
edge of the slope through his strong bi- 
noculars. His face was anxious but not 
unhappy and when presently in the swift 
rush of the tropic day there camé the flash 
of white from an upper window of a cream- 
tinted villa he reached for the whistle pull 
and sent three long blasts roaring across 
the still waters. It is doubtful if the 
sound reached Else, for the breeze was off 
the land and the ship well in the offing, 
but she could see the snowy steam puffs 
against the azure sky and knew that her 
lover had seen her farewell wave and was 
sending her his au revoir. 

For Seagrave had received his answer 
the night before and it had been all that 
the heart of a sailor could desire. It had 
come with a tropic flood of tears and a 
passionate embrace and such a generous 
surrender of a maiden heart as to bring 
the moisture to his eyes and a contraction 
in the muscles of his throat. As Else 
clung to him, held close in the clasp of his 
strong arms, she had sobbingly avowed 
that she loved only him and begged him 
to marry her at once and take her back 
with him. But this, though sorely 
tempted, Seagrave firmly refused to do. 
The dangers of the voyage were too great 
and he knew that good old Max Miller 
who liked and trusted him would never 
give his consent. 

It was not entirely Seagrave’s departure 
which had moved Else to this uncondi- 
tional surrender. Cassel had called in the 
afternoon and the almost brutal insistence 
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with which he had urged his suit had left whole. Cassel was not an avaricious 
her frightened and repelled. There had man and if at the completion of his 
been some quality in the gleam of the hazardous undertaking he had been told 
fierce Teuton eyes and a subtle under- that his country could at the present 
current of cruel mastery which had 
driven into her with a violence al- 
most terrifying. Perhaps she felt 
instinctively something of the dan- 
ger which threatened the man she 
loved and whose wooing while 
ardent was never rough nor domi- 
neering. When Seagrave called 
later she had flown to him like a 
frightened child to a strong but 
tender protector and found her 
solace in his soothing caresses. 


" epeinmege a gentleman and a 
man of honor despite his primi- 
tive instincts, had recognized his 
defeat and after the first violent 
cutburst of passion had accepted it 
with a sort of gloomy though not 
sulky silence. He was laid out on 
too large lines for this to engender 
any violent hatred of his successful 
rival. At the same time, it did not 
make the execution of his plan any 
the more difficult. The chances 
are that his project had never been 
in any way fermented by his rivalry, 
either social or commercial, with 
Seagrave. Had the latter been a 
warm personal friend while at the 
same time an alien enemy to his * 
country he would not have acted 
differently. His motives were as 
strong and simple as the man him- 
self where his principles were con- 
cerned. First came duty to coun- 
try, then personal ambition for the 
soemtept: of honor and distinc- 
tion, and last of all pecuniar 
profit. In a dim, vague is God Cassel covered the dark huddled figure, fired, 
was supposed to superintend the and the man came down, quite dead 
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crisis afford to reward him only with 
honors, he would have felt no sense of 
injury. He was what might be called a 
ruthless patriot. Country came first. 
Thereafter as the fortunes of war decreed. 


F there is such a thing as the prescience 

of ill (which seems thoroughly proven) 
certainly Seagrave was not clairvoyant 
these first days of his long voyage. He 
was naturally a little worried and anxious 
for the achievement of a successful voyage 
and the delivery of a cargo very precious 
at that moment. Although never having 
found Cassel sympathetic, Seagrave re- 
spected him and had a great respect for 
the man’s strong and honest qualities. 
The French achieve by inspiration, backed 
by a certain hot enthusiasm; the English 
by stubbornness; the Germans are calcu- 
lators, cheoretirans: Seagrave, from his 
British point of view, reflected that Cassel, 
whom he regarded as a sound and prudent 
man and one of sane judgment, had been 
willing to bet him two hundred pounds (a 
considerable sum for a sea-captain to 
risk) that he would never get his ship to 
port, and esteeming Cassel’s talent for cal- 
culation this fact gave him food for re- 
flection. No doubt Cassel was thoroughly 
informed as to the marine warfare about 
the British Isles. His wager had been no 
silly pothouse bet made in the flush of 
partisan enthusiasm fomented by drink. 
No doubt British waters were sown broad- 
cast with German mines and the seas 
thick with that abomination of sturdy 
seamen, the stealthy submarine, abhorred 
by all who are quite ready and eager to 
fight in the open, even though it be against 
heavy odds 

In the Great War, we read and hear 
constantly of the valor of soldiers and 
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sailors, and these histories most properly 
cause our hearts to expand. But not 
enough is published of the heroism of 
such folk as Seagrave and his crew who 
risk their lives in the supplying of the 
sinews of war with no means for striking 
a blow in defense. The dangers of the sea 
to be encountered by these strong hearts 
are quite enough to command our respect 
and admiration in times of peace; but 
when are added to the usual perils those 
of mines and submarines beneath the sur- 
face of the sea, destroyers upon it, infernal 
machines in coal or cargo, air-craft strik- 
ing from above and extinguished lights 
upon the coast, the odds seem hardly 
worth the bet. And still the trade goes 
on and one seldom reads thenamesof these 
devoted souls who have made their run 
and fetched their port through the gaunt- 
let of such terrors. 

Cassel and MacTavish watched the de- 
parture of the “Chester Maid” a good 
deal as a pair of greyhounds in leash 
might watch the liberated hare. Their 
papers were in as perfect order as the high 
grade genius for trickery and intrigue of 
the flaccid-bodied but active-minded 
German consul could make them, and that 
was saying a great deal. The bales of 
rotten hides purchased at a nominal 
figure for the sake of masking the copper 
ore beneath were pouring into the “Dant- 
ziger” as fast as a double gang working 
at double wages could transport them 
from the sheds. 


by Gebel pe neatly uniformed by 
virtue of the hurried handicraft of 
an enterprising local tailor, whipped in his 
pack of sea wolves and led them aboard the 
“Dantziger” in excellent array. He ren- 





“T’ll get you yet,” growled Seagrave. “If dered skilled service to 
not in this world, in the nect’’ 


Cassel in the haste of 
loading the _ stinking 
hides and what with 
threats, cajoling and abuse, twenty-four 
hours after the departure of the “Chester 
Maid” the “Dantziger” had her hatches 
battened down over the pestilence of the 
hold and she put to sea. There was no 
farewell wave from the cream-colored 
villa on the slope of the hill, nor did Cassel 
examine it through his binoculars. Once 
clear of the land the “Dantziger,” a fine 
modern ship and capable of her fifteen 
knots, laid her belly to the brine and 
surged down the coast in the groove left 
by her quarry. She wore no lights and 
Cassel, who seemed to find such an indul- 
gence as sleep quite superfluous seventy 
hours after leaving port, sighted at dawn 
smoke dead ahead which he judged must 
issue from the single funnel of the “Chester 
Maid.” Carefully calculating the relative 

speed of the two vessels he slowed his en- 
gines, for he desired to pass the “Chester 
Maid” at night. This he accomplished 
successfully, putting his prey abeam at a 
distance of about five miles near midnight 
and losing her lights toward the early 
dawn. 

Cassel’s iron discipline irked Mac- 
Tavish’s ill-set gang before the ship was 
two days out. Sea wolves as they were 
they could brook no restraining hand save 
that of the leader of the pack. In answer 
to his curt command one of this scum gave 
him a surly answer and Cassel felled the 
man with no sign of anger or emotion, con- 
tinuing on his way to the bridge without 
so much as a backward glance. Mac- 
se avish observed the incident and smiled. 

“You certainly have a way about you, 
Cassel,” said he, as the German relieved 
him on the bridge. 

“This is not the time to put up with 
insolence,” replied Cassel curtly. 
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our nine eye lifting,” 
“T know that 


“Better keep yo 
cautioned MacTavish 
swine of old. He will get back at you if 
he has the chance.” 

“He shall not get the chance,” 
Cassel coldly. 


said 


HAT night as Cassel was walking the 
bridge something glanced past his 
head and struck into the teak rail with a 
humming jar. Cassel reached out his hand 
and found a long knife so deeply imbedded 
that it took a vigorous wrench of his 
strong wrist to dislodge it. He looked 
aloft at the foremast head where a look- 
out was posted, then drew an automatic 
pistol from his hip. 

‘Come down!” he rasped. 

Chere was a snarl from the top. Cassel 
covered the dark, huddled figure, fired 
; and the man came down. He 
was quite dead. 

‘Throw him overboard,” said Cassel, 
and these brief funereal rites observed he 
continued his promenade. 

MacTavish appeared rather pleased 
th.n otherwise-at Cassel’s summary en- 
forcement of discipline. It was precisely 
what he would have done himself under 
similar circumstances 
and besides, the little 
incident made him the 
beneficiary of a thou- 
sand marks. 

“T’m glad he got it,” 
said he to Cassel, 1 
his well modulated 
voice. “I never liked 
the beggar nor trusted 
him. He jolly well 
needed a good lesson. 
Besides, it ought to 
have a splendid moral 
effect on the rest of the 
rotters. They have 
been inclined to look 
upon this business as 
too much of a lark.” 

“Discipline must ob- 
tain,” said Cassel sen- 
tentiously. 

Nearing the entrance 
to the straits the 
“Dantziger” plunged 
into violent squalls of 
wind and rain. Cassel, 
to assure himself of 
MacTavish’s ability as 
a navigator, had turned 
over to him the navi- 
gation of the ship, 
checking him up from 
observations of his 
own. He quickly dis- 
covered that he had to 
do with a master of his 


craft. 
“You know your 
business,” said he, 


briefly, to MacTavish, 
who thanked him with 
a certain irony which 
made Cassel regret the 
compliment. 


REAT plunging 

seas assaulted the “Dantziger” 
as she struck the currents where the 
oceans meet. Hauling in upon the 
land there came gusty flaws striking in 
from any quarter of the compass, but the 
surface of the water was sufficiently still. 
“Here’s the place to get him,” said 
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MacTavish. ‘No swell and the nights as 
black as the vestibule of hell. We can 
slide alongside with our lights doused and 
take him in charge before he know’s 
what’s up.” 

“That is my plan,” Cassel answered. 

In their few days of intercourse there 
had developed an odd quality which was 
almost friendship between the two men. 
The cause of it was enlightening as a 
human document. MacTavish admired 
Cassel’s iron discipline and inflexible pur- 
pose which took no heed of anything 
emotional which might have drawn the 
attention of another from the main ob- 
jective. That which drew Cassel to Mac- 
lavish was the latter’s gift of music. 
Oddly enough music was about the only 
thing which could stir Cassel and also re- 
pose him. He had a small Beckstein in 
his cabin and at sea he played almost 
every night, and he played well. But 
under the supple fingers of MacTavish 
this little instrument developed wondrous 
power. Cassel thought that he had never 
heard better music. He had, of course, 
but not at sea. The wild, fanciful im- 
provisations of MacTavish led before his 
senses splendid thoughts of conquest and 





Cassel’s men swarmed into the ship 


power and even sensuous delights such as 

his work-a-day soul never indulged. 
“Come down and play,” he would say 

to MacTavish. Then the watch on deck 
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would sneak aft and hang their lobeless 
ears over the cabin skylight while the 
little piano rippled or roared its inspired 
themes. 


UST within the straits the “Dantziger” 

hung waiting like a hovering kite. She 
did not anchor, for the water was too deep, 
but edged back and forth and about, 
twisted in the strong eddies and buffeted 
about by fierce random flaws until at 
night in the fickle blinding squalls of sleet 
and rain even Cassel sometimes found 
himself for a time bewildered. But Mac- 
Tavish was never for a moment at a loss 
and Cassel, a man of theory and calcula- 
tions to the accuracy of which he pinned 
his faith, was forced to admit that there 
was such a human attribute as instinctive 
sense of locality; the instinct of the hound 
and the gull, the seal and sea turtle, more 
accurate than formulae. He was too in- 
telligent to deny the existence of this, but 
it opened new lines of thought as con- 
nected with his own profession. Hitherto 
he had ascribed this sense to mere local 
knowledge, such as might be found in the 
Trinity pilot or the humble hoveller. 
Yet here was MacTavish, who had never 
made the passage of 
the straits, dreamily 
certain of the ship's 
position after all of 
these twistings and 
turnings, and the tur- 
bid, wind-swept dawn 


proving him to be 
correct. 
The first night in 


the straits Cassel feared 
that the ship was being 
sucked in on a hig¢ 
falaise of cliffs and 
wanted to sound a 
blast of the whistle to 
get the echo. But 
MacTavish stayed his 
hand 

“We're working off 
the cliffs, not onto 
them,” said he. 
“What’s the use of ask- 
ing the policeman?” 
And Cassel allowed 
himself to be con- 
vinced. 

The crew had been 
instructed in the parts 
which they were to 
play and choked with 
eagerness, like hounds 
in a leash. MacTavish 
suggested that in board- 
ing the “Chester Maid” 
it would be preferable 
to take no prisoners. 

“We might as well 
be hanged for a sheep 
as a lamb,” said he. 
“‘Somebody’s bound to 
get scragged and pris- 
oners are always a nui- 
sance. Why not make 
a clean job of it? One 
of the beggars sent 
home to hell means the 

same thing to us as if we'd sent all 
hands on the same course. What?” 

But for all of his stern resolve 
Cassel would not consent to this and he 
lost a little in MacTavish’s esteem by 
insisting that the boarding party should 
be armed only with belaying pins and 
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se there. should be no needless loss of 
ife. 


By ig weed means you'll have a blooming 

hospital ship,” said MacTavish. “But 
you’re the doctor and if you want to treat 
sore heads it’s none of my funeral. [| 
must say, though, I think you’re making 
a big mistake. Most jobs like this fall 
down through lack of thoroughness. 
History proves it. If I were running the 
show I wouldn’t leave a man to peach. 
The general orders to your troops in the 
field were to take no prisoners; then why 
the devil should you? You're acting 
under orders.” 

“This is different,” said Cassel stiffly. 

MacTavish shrugged. “All right,” 
said he indifferently. “Do it as you like. 
You're the doctor. But I’ll tell you one 
thing, Cassel; if my jolly rompers slip 
their leashes when we lay her alongside 
there are bound to be some dead Chester 
Maids. They don’t like Seagrave and 
his psalm-singers. No more do I.” 

He turned to the piano and began to 
sing a hymn through his, nose, accom- 
panying it with masterly improvisations. 
Cassel frowned. There was a nie ana 
note in the music which offended him. 

“Keep yourmen aboard the Dantziger,” 
said he. ‘‘My crew can do what is neces- 
sary,” and he turned on his heel. 

MacTavish laughed and changed his 
theme to a dreamy fugue which wove it- 
self into the swash of the sea and the 
drumming of the wind, chanting of dead 
men swirling in deep fields of algae and 
coral and which beat in Cassel’s ears to 
produce a profound melancholy and de- 
stroy his brief hours of repose. 

IV 

ASSEL knew that Seagrave would 

time his approach so as to enter the 
straits before dawn in order to make the 
passage of the English reach in daylight. 
True to his reckoning the “Chester Maid” 
came pushing into the fairway when the 
night was stale and with the careful tread 
of a girl carrying her basket of eggs to 
market. It was very dark with gusty 
squalls and intermittent showers and 
Seagrave proceeded slowly and cau- 
tiously. He was no stranger to the place. 
Maclavish first sighted her. 

“Here she comes,” said he to Cassel; 
“bright as a liner.” 

The “Dantziger’’ was shrouded in the 
murk, her portholes covered by their 
deadlights. Those aboard her watched 
the ““Chester Maid” eagerly as she shoved 
her way along about a mile away. Then, 
when well past, Cassel said to Mac- 
Tavish: 

“You put her alongside. 
the boarders myself.” 

“Carry on, old top,’ 
lazily. 


I shall lead 


> 


said MacTavish 


ASSEL would have preferred to handle 

his ship himself, but he did not trust 
MacTavish to board with his bloodthirsty 
rufhans. He well knew what carnage 
might follow and he wished to avoid 
bloodshed in so far as was possible. But 
he had seen enough of MacTavish’s 
ability as a seaman to know that the ship 
could not be better controlled than under 
his cool and able direction. MacTavish 
took the wheel from the hands of the 
quartermaster and rang the engines ahead. 


Nobody aboard the “Chester Maid” 
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observed the stealthy approach of the 
“Dantziger” until she was very close. 
Then, a sudden rift in the flying scud dis- 
closed her great bulk blotting out the 
foaming crests of the short chop and a 
startled hail came down from the mast- 
head lookout. The “Dantziger” was al- 
most abeam and breasting in on_her 
quarry and Seagrave, whipping his night 
glasses from the rack, recognized her im- 
mediately. 

But more than that, he recognized her 
fell purpose. No lights, his own bright 
and the ship crowding into him. Fis 
swift seaman’s sense told him that this 
was no careless blunder of the sea. Ship- 
masters are not careless in the straits, 
whatever they may be on the high seas, 
and Seagrave knew Cassel for an able 
mariner. In that instant he realized 
what was afoot, but there was no time in 
which to organize any defense. The 
heavy laden “Chester Maid,” driving 
slowly into a strong head current, was like 
a squat pelican which has been a-market- 
ing for her brood and homeward bound 
with her pouch of fish for the nestlings 
when she falls within the shadow of the 
swooping kite. Seagrave examined the 
“Dantziger” for a brief instant, then said 
quietly to his quartermaster: 

“Hard-a-port—hard down!” 


HE order was promptly executed, as 

were all orders aboard the “Chester 
Maid,” no matter how quietly issued, for 
Seagrave abominated stampings and 
roarings about his ship. In this moment 
he saw that Cassel meant to lay him 
aboard and he was able to imagine why. 
This friendly proceeding he determined 
to thwart by the simple maneuver of 
ramming and sinking the “Daatziger.” 
Could he swing his ship in time the heavy 
laden “Chester Maid” would bite into 
the German ship like a knife into the 
plump cheek of an apple. 

Had any other than MacTavish been 
conning the “Dantziger” it is probable 
that she and her valuable copper ore and 
stinking hides would have been a votive 
offering to His Marine Majesty Neptune 
within the following half hour, possibly 
tearing the bows off the “Chester Maid” 
and dragging her also to the port of miss- 
ing ships. But the instinct which had 
many times saved MacTavish in moments 
of stress did not desert him now. He 
anticipated Seagrave’s desperate maneu- 
vers, feeling that it was precisely what he 
would do himself under the same con- 
ditions, and before the deep-laden and 
sluggish “Chester Maid” had started to 
swing in on him MacTavish crowded 
down his helm. The “Dantziger” was 
approaching the other vessel obliquely 
and had therefore to turn in a greater arc, 
but her speed was greater, she was not so 
deep and responded more’ quickly to her 
wheel. The only other alternative to 
save her from destruction would have 
been to starboard her helm (for she was 
approaching the “Chester Maid” on the 
latter’s starboard side) and ram her. 


ASSEL, as he heard the sudden rattle 

of the steam steering-gear and saw that 
the ‘‘Dantziger” was swinging off, did not 
for a moment know what to make of it and 
was about to rush for the bridge when he 
saw that the ‘““Chester Maid” was swing- 
ing in the same arc. Then he realized 
Seagrave’s purpose and also the swift and 


accurate intuition of MacTavish. The 
maneuver was not executed a moment 
too soon, for even as it was the “Dant- 
ziger” did not get quite clear and the 
bluff bows of the ‘Chester Maid” struck 
her a glancing blow just abaft the beam; 
in the nadie as one might say, and she 
lurched and staggered under the grinding 
contact. Two minutes sooner and her 
plates would have sprung and buckled 
and possibly she might have filled and 
sunk. Even as it was both plates and 
frames were badly strained. 

MacTavish stopped his engines, and as 
the “Chester Maid” forged forward rub- 
bing sides with her enemy, Cassel and his 
swarm of boarders poured over the ruil 
and invested the ship like terriers in a 
rabbit warren. Cassel himself rushed 
forward for the bridge, where he encoun- 
tered Seagrave plunging down in quest of 
a weapon, for he was quite unarmed. [ie 
recognized Cassel in the murk and drove 
at him with his fist, but the powerful 
German parried the blow with his thick, 
muscular arm and as Seagrave pitched 
forward his forehead met the belaying p:n 
in Cassel’s grip. There was the crunch of 
iron on bone and the British captain went 
down like a slaughtered steer. Cassel had 
not struck; he had merely thrust forward 
with his weapon. Otherwise Seagrave’s 
skull would have been crushed like an 


egg. 
ge ara fight was brief. The crew of the 
British ship, unarmed and taken by 
surprise, had no chance to resist. Cassel’s 
men swarmed into the ship and from be- 
low came the sound of muffled bellowings. 
In five minutes’ time the vessel with her 
valuable cargo was in the hands of the 
enemy. 

Cassel lost no time in proceeding with 
his project. Seagrave and his crew were 
imprisoned in the forepeak under an 
armed guard. Both vessels had stopped 
and were fast to each other. Cassel and 
MacTavish held a short consultation. 

“She’s making a little water,” said 
MacTavish, referring to the “Dantziger.” 
“T guessed what the blighter would try to 
do and tried to swing off but was a bit too 
late.” 

“Your handling was masterly,” said 
Cassel. ‘A moment later and he might 
have sunk us. Do you think that she 1s 
badly strained?” 

“Can't say,’ MacTavish answered. 
“The blow was a glancing one, but pretty 
heavy. However, I don’t believe there’s 
much damage. She may leak a little, but 
no doubt the bilge pumps can handle it.” 

Cassel waited long enough to assure 
himself that this was the case, then in the 

usty dawn went aboard the “Chester 
faid’’ and the two ships proceeded on 
their voyage. Cassel cared humanely for 
the prisoners, sending his steward with 
dressings and brandy for the wounded 
and a bed for Seagrave. Before parting 
with MacTavish he had said: 

“Of course I realize, MacTavish, that 
you can sell me out to the English if you 
like, but I must say that I think you have 
more sense. Such a step could not possi- 
bly profit you. England is not like France 
or Germany. She settles old accounts 
before considering new ones. It would 
not do you much good to be hanged for 
piracy and murder and then have a 
statue erected to your memory as a 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Interesting 


HERE is not a town of any size on 

the Pacific Coast in which “Miss 

Spokane” has not appeared in her 

quaint Indian costume as the am- 
bassador of the capital of the Inland 
Empire, nor a community in the nation 
which has not been presented with her 
picture. 

“ix years ago the Spokane Chamber of 
Coinmerce decided that the city should 
ha:e a symbol to be used in ‘‘booster” 
campaigns, and out of a number of designs 
sub mitted chose one of an Indian maiden 
as most fitting for the Indian name, 
Sp: kane. Then, said somebody, how 
spl ndid would it be to have a beautiful 
young lady as a living symbol! A com- 
mitcee of judges selected Miss Mar- 
guerite Motie as having the type of 
beauty best adapted and from that time 
she has been known always as “Miss 
Spokane.” She has traveled many, many 
thousands of miles to represent the city 
at the Portland Rose Carnivals, conven- 
tions and fairs; and where she has been 
unable to go, as in the far East and South, 
thousands of her pictures have gone in her 
stead. The merchants of Spok: ine, when 
they mail orders to other parts of the 
nation, enclose a print on which is the 
wording: “Miss Spokane invites you.” 

On her first journey to a neighboring 
city the president of the Seattle C hamber 


George Watkin Evans, mining engineer, 
sent to Alaska by the Department of 
the Interior to untangle the 
coal question—some job 





Westerners 


of Commerce proposed to “Miss Spokane”’ 
in Indian love words and proffered her a 
totem ring of gold; she accepted, and is 
now “betrothed” to the great western city 
of her state. 

Twenty true Indian braves from the 
Glacier National Park acted as her per- 
sonal escort on her special train to Cali- 
fornia, adopted her into their tribe and 
gave her the name “Itsatapiaka,” which 
means: “She is an Indian girl.” 

ALvIn E. 


U 
WAITING the Government’s final 


action in regard to the widely dis- 
cussed Alaska coal situation, the eyes of 
the public naturally turn to the man on 
whose report depends the equitable di- 
vision into leasing units of those lands 
under consideration. 

From among the very best mining 
engineers of the United States, George 
Watkin Evans was selected by the De- 
partment of the Interior for this impor- 
tant and extremely difficult commission. 
After a summer spent in the Bering river 
coal fields he is now in Seattle at work on 
his report, upon which the Government 
will base its own reservations in that field 
and outline the leases so that every lessee 
will get a square deal. 

Mr. Evans is a man of forcible yet en- 
gaging personality—athletic in appear- 
ance and not yet forty years old. His 
rapid advancement in his profession is 
considered phenomenal, since he is purely 
a product of the West, and starting out at 
the bottom, worked his way, absolutely 
without help from any one higher up. 

He was born in Abercarne, South 
Wales, in 1876. For several generations 
his people had followed coal mining in 
that country, but in 1880 his father, 
Watkin Evans, moved the family to 
America. After several years’ wander- 
ings among the various coal mining sec- 
tions of the eastern states the Evans 
family finally settled at the Franklin mine 
near Seattle, Washington. 

George Watkin Evans followed in the 
footsteps of every other coal miner’s boy, 
and began his career, at the age of twelve, 
in the Franklin mine. He oiled cars, 
drove a mule and tended the doors that 
control the air currénts in a mine. He 

carried chain on surveys, and as he grew 
older took up the regular tasks of the coal 
miner. For six years he labored at the 
mines, without thought of educational ad- 
vantages; though unconsciously he ab- 
sorbed an understanding of the working 
man’s point of view and built up a firie 
physique. When seventeen years old he 
suddenly decided to become a mining 
engineer. The environment was not at all 
conducive to educational advancement, 
but young Evans had heard the inspector 
of mines casually mention a correspond- 
ence school, so he wrote for their course in 
mining engineering, Then began the 
busiest period of Mr. Evans’ very busy 
life. From seven in the morning till six 
at night he toiled at the coal mines. After 
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Miss Marguerite Motie, known pictorially 
to the world as ‘‘Miss Spokane,’’ 


whose beauty is the official 
mascot of the Northwest 


a bath and supper he worked at his books 
every night till eleven, and on Sunday the 
entire -day was devoted to his studies. 
As a result, by the time he was twenty- 
one he was ready to enter the State Col- 
lege at Pullman, Washington, although 
he had never been to high school and had 
spent very little time in public school. 
From Pullman he received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science and Engineer of 
Mines; he was also past master in the art 
of managing his own family. 

In 1912 1t became necessary for im- 
portant representatives of Canadian and 
German capital to secure the services of 
an American engineer to make an ex- 
haustive examination of coal holdings in 
British Columbia. On the report of this 
engineer hung the fate of the Ground Hog 
anthracite coal field and several prospect- 
ive railroads. It is noteworthy that Mr. 
Evans, a typical Western engineer, was 
selected for this work on the recommen- 
dation of Wall Street financiers. 

In 1913 he took charge of the examina- 
tion of the Matinuska coal fields in 
Alaska for the U. S. Navy, and completed 
that difficult work in a manner that not 
only won him the commendation of the 
Department at Washington but the 
hearty approval of all Alaskans, a combi- 

nation hitherto unheard of in the history 
of the Alaska coal land tangle. 

Mr. Evans is considered the foremost 
authority on Alaska coal, but in addition 
to his work for the Gov ernment in these 
fields he is now consulting mining engineer 
for the largest coal operating companies 
in the West. 

FLtorance B. WILLoOUGHBY. 
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Avard Fairbanks, Utah’s boy sculptor, 
who was in knickerbockers when 
fame came his way 


ALITTLE less than five years ago a 
man well past middle age presented 
his credentials at the door of the Metro- 

olitan Museum of Art in New York City. 

is every move bespoke him a westerner. 
His credentials said he was an artist from 
Salt Lake who had been commissioned to 
make copies of some of the works of the 
masters in the museum. At his side was a 
boy in knickerbockers. The boy carried 
no credentials but, through the man, 
asked permission to make copies of some 
of the masterpieces of sculpture. 

“We do not permit children to play in 
the museum,” evaded the courteous at- 
tendant. 

“But he doesn’t want to play; he wants 
to work,” replied the artist. 

It took a lot of argument to get the 
twelve-year-old boy into the museum even 
long enough to demonstrate what he 
could do. Less than twenty-four hours later 
everybody about the institution apolo- 
gized to the boy and the man. Within six 
months the boy was the talk of New York. 
He was heralded as a genius and recog- 
nition was accorded him by admission to 
exclusive art organizations that had never 
before honored one so young. 

Within four years—yes, almost within 
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Young Fairbanks has studied from nature 
itself, his animal models posing 
for him in the Zoo 


three years—the work of the youth met 
the exacting requirements of the National 
Academy of Designs, in New York, and 
of the Salon des Artistes Francais, in 
Paris. During the same period the boy 
completed ten pieces for exhibition at 
the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, which thousands of people admired 
without a thought that they were the 
work of a boy in knickerbockers. 

The boy was Avard Fairbanks of Salt 
Lake, Utah’s boy sculptor; the artist was 
his father. Avard comes of an artistic 
family, but other than to watch his 
father and his brother occasionally be- 
tween playtimes or on rainy 
days, Avard evinced little 
interest in art until he was 


twelve years of age. One 
afternoon at the end of 
about three hours’ work 


Avard offered for inspection 
a clay likeness of his pet 
rabbit that created a stir in 
the Fairbanks household. 
Shortly after his expe- 
rience with “The Rabbit” 
Avard accompanied his 
father to New York and 
began to study in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 
Within seven months he had 
been awarded a_ special 
scholarship in the Art Stu- 
dents’ League for his com- 
position, “The Fighting 
Panthers.” A second spe- 
cial scholarship was given 
him the next year for his 
models of “The Tiger” and 
“The Bear.” At the age of 
thirteen he was the young- 
est sculptor ever admitted 
to membership in the Art 
Students’ League and the 
youngest sculptor to have 
work accepted by the Na- 
tional Academy of Designs. 
The youngster is an inde- 
fatigable worker. After re- 
ceiving the scholarshin in 


the Art Students’ League he discontinued 
his work at the Metropolitan Museum. 
During the evenings he attended a class 
at the league and each day between 9 and 
4 he could be found modeling some animal 
at the Bronx Zoo. At odd times he pur- 
sued his common school studies and 
graduated from the eighth grade. 

About two years ago, accompanied by 
his father, Avard set out for Paris. He 
stopped in New York about six weeks and 
while there made the statuette of “The 
Baby” and the model of the “Jersey 
Bull,” which were accepted by the Na- 
tional Academy of Designs. Upon ar- 
rival at Paris he was admitted to the 
Ecole National des Beaux Arts to stucy 
sculpture and marble cutting upon su)- 
mitting photographs of his work. But ‘ie 
was just getting well started in his work 
when war was declared and in order to get 
out of the country he was forced to 
abandon practically all the pieces he hid 
done, and many of his personal belong- 
ings. Since returning to America he his 
continued his studies at Salt Lake. 


O. J. Grimes. 
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At a table in the Belgian section of the 
French Pavilion at the Exposition 
in San Francisco, every day for five 
months, sat Madame Jules Clerfayt, a 
San Franciscan and widow of a personal 
friend of Albert, King of the Belgians, who 
had died of worry over the fate of his 
mother of whose whereabouts, after the 
capture of Mons, he could never learn. 
Open before her was a book which she 
called the “Book of Gold” after the ~ 
mous volume burned in the cathedral a 
Louvain. It was wellnamed, ash 
five months 2000 signatures represented 
$6000 donated to the cause of Belgian 
relief. The “Book of Gold”’ is closed, but 
Madame Clerfayt is continuing her relief 
work at the exposition in San Diego. 





Madame Clerfayt, widow of a personal friend of 


Belgium’s king, engaged in relief 
work in California 
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EN years ago Parsons Motanic, 
Cayuse Indian of the Umatilla reser- 
vation in eastern Oregon, was a savage so 
far as morals, religion and habits were 
concerned. The vices of the white man 
were the only part of civilization which he 
had absorbed. Today he is a successful 
and respected farmer, tilling his own land 
and renting land from other allottees, and, 
incidentally, riding about in his own six- 
cylinder automobile. He is more, too. 
He is one of the foremost religious workers 
among the three tribes of the reservation. 

Motanic’s life history has been a re- 
markable and interesting one. In _ his 
younger days he was an Indian Hercules, 

one of the greatest natural athletes the 

West has produced. Before the influence 
of the missionary had touched him and 
when the fire of youth was in his blood, 
he was the recognized leader of the wilder 
element of the young manhood of the 
Cayuses, Umatillas and Walla Wallas. 
None there was who could stand before 
him in a wrestling match, his fleetness of 
foot and strength of arm became tra- 
ditional, and he had no peer among his 
companions in riding bareback the wild 
ponies of the plains or in executing with 
barbaric grace the weird steps of the 
Indian war dance. He owned several of 
the fastest racehorses on the reservation 
and was a reckless gambler. He drank the 
“firewater” of the white man and, alto- 
gether, was a wild, dissolute, roisterous 
but, nevertheless, handsome and romantic 
young brave. 

In those days he was the idol of the 
younger Indians of both sexes. The 
young men emulated him and the maidens 
smiled upon him. It occasioned no won- 
derment when he married, after the tribal 
way, pretty Alice Pat-a-wa, the belle of 
the reservation. But Alice was as fickle 
as he and in a few years Motanic cast her 
off and took another wife. This fact 
would not be material in his life-story 





Henry F. Ashurst, U. S. Senator from Arizona, who 


believes in hard work. 


and lumberjack before he got to the Senate 


He was a hod-carrier 
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Parsons Motanic, Cayuse Indian of eastern 
Oregon, farmer and religious worker, 
in his six-cylinder automobile 


were it not that his second wife became 
one of the instruments of his redemption. 
She was a convert of Rev. J. M. Corneli- 
son. One Sunday, following a protracted 
debauch, he attended church with her 
and received a moral kick from the sermon 
of the young missionary. 

Since that time, nearly a decade ago, 
he has become one of the leaders in the 
reservation church. He has held nearly 
all of the offices and is now president of 
the temperance society among the red 
people. In his business dealings he is 
scrupulously honest and trustworthy. 

Industrially his change was as com- 
plete. Where before he 
rented his allottment of rich 
wheat land and squandered 
his income in riotous living, 
he now farms his own land 
and that of some of his 
neighbors as well. Driving 
his car about his ranch or to 
and from the city of Pendle- 
ton, he offers a strange con- 
trast to the Motanic of ten 
years ago dashing about on 
his Indian cayuse, such a 
contrast as would have 
awed his ancestors. 

Motanic is a notable part 
of the afirmative answer to 
the question, Can the In- 
dian become a good citizen? 

Mer te R. CHEssMAN. 
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SOME thirty years ago in 
Flagstaff, Arizona, a 
schoolboy wrote on the fly- 
leaf of a school book, “Henry 
F. Ashurst, United States 
Senator from Arizona.” The 
next year this same am- 
bitious lad aspired to be a 
page in the state legislature, 
but was defeated. To one 
of the legislators who refused 
to vote for him, he said: “T’ll 
be back in a few years and 
elect some pages myself.” 






Ten years ago Motanic was a savage as to 

morals, religion and habits. These photo- 

graphs are from the historic collection of 
Major Lee Moorhouse, Pendleton 


Like many lively boys he wearied of the 
slow plodding along the conventional edu- 
cational road, so at the age of fifteen he 
mounted a bronco and learned the use of 
rifle, rope and running-iron. After some 
months of combing the ridges and scour- 
ing the canyons he began to realize that 
one could not ride to a senatorial seat on 
a bronco. 

So around the blazing campfire, while 
others were joking, smoking and telling 
stories, this earnest boy began to study 
the history of the United States and Eng- 
land. After four years of this life he 
graduated as deputy sheriff of Coconino 
county; thus at the age of nineteen he had 
passed the first mile-post of his journey. 

After a term in the sheriff’s office he 
became, in turn, hod-carrier and lumber- 

jack. Then he went at the study of law. 
He was soon elected to the State Legisla- 
ture, and became Speaker of the House at 
the age.of twenty-five, being the youngest 
man ever elected to that position. Eleven 
years later, Henry Ashurst at the age of 
thirty- -six had fulfilled the prophecy written 
in childish hand twenty-six years before. 

L. A. LENFEsT. 
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story, on the surface. 
their problem to you? 





TEPHEN burst into the tiny hall- 
way blithely, the moment’s popular 
ditty on his lips. 

The song merged into a “Hello, 
everybody” as he entered the combina- 
tion parlor, dining and bedroom of the 
four-room flat. Only his mother, looking 
in from the kitchen, responded with a 


smile, her face pink with the flush of 


exertion it wore most of the time. 
Twenty-year-old Lewis, with a clubfoot, 
merely glanced up sardonically from his 
book. Peggy, fourteen, was setting the 
table sulkily. 
“Have a good time?” asked his mother 
as Stephen washed his hands at the sink. 


“Look at me, Steve!” cried Josie suddenly. 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


Do you think Stephen should marry Zoe? 
like a lot of others who take unreasonable chances or are they actually con- 
scious of a divine right and the power to win out? 
But what would you say to these lovers if they brought 
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By Winona Godfrey 


The Dancing Partner 





Are the two of them just fools 


This is a simple little 































“Fine as silk!’ He turned toward her 
eagerly, his lips parting as if some con- 
fidence pushed up for utterance. But he 


only smiled at her through the smoke of 


the frying chops and went back into the 
other room. He was happy, though, and 
the little song again slipped out: 
“And when we’re married, dear, 
My dear, my dear, (he hummed) 
Oh, when we’re married, dear—” 
“Thinking of getting married, dear?” 
Lewis mocked in the high, strident voice 
that always seemed the very instrument 
of his ill-nature. 
“Maybe,” Stephen replied lightly. 
“Say, anybody’d have a crust bringing 





“This is what getting 


married’s done for me!”’ 



























Stephen burst into the tiny hallway blithe 


a wife home here!’ Lewis threw his book 
on the floor and glanced at his surround- 
ings contemptuously. 

Stephen winced and the light left his 
eyes like a lamp blown out. He did not 
reply, havi ing long since learned that there 
was no profit in giving his brother the 
satisfaction of a retort. 


RS. DWIGHT set the meat platter 

on the table. “Did you cut the 
bread, Peggy? And call Ralph, please, 
ear. 

Peggy flounced to the back door. 
“Ralph! You come in here! Ralph! you 
hear me? Supper’s ready!” 

She took her place at the table, her 
pretty, dark little face twisted in a sullen, 
childish passion. 

“Where’s Molly?” asked Stephen. 

“She went out this afternoon,” 
Dwight answered nervously. 
she’d be back by now—” 

“Go with Tupper?” 


Mrs. 
hoped 


Stephen ques- 


tioned. 

“Yes.” His mother looked at him 
apprehensively. Her thin face twitched 
a little. 

“Dear Molly has swell taste in men,” 
Lewis sneered. Then he looked at 


Stephen seriously: ‘The fellow’s no 
good,” he stated, a real anxiety replacing 
his jeer. 

Ralph, a grimy, good-natured, tousle- 
headed urchin, here entered noisily. 

Stephen did not reply to Lewis. That 
subject, too, was a family thorn. All his 
happiness of the afternoon was oozing 
from him. His face began to settle back 
into the resignation of daily grind and 
wrangle. Stephen’s was a face strong and 
thoughtful beyond his years, with a re- 
finement in it almost of the ascetic. 
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1 ‘When We Are Married, Dear!”’ 


He had been the head of this trying 
household since he was seventeen—since 
the night he had pushed his drunken 
father from the door, commanding in a 
boyishly trembling voice: ‘‘You just 
better not come back here! You better 
not come back at all!” 

And Dwight senior, reeling away with a 
maudlin chuckle, had not troubled to 
come back. 

So between them Stephen and his 
mother had endeavored to feed and clothe 
and educate after some fashion the four 
younger children. Yet now that Lewis 
and Molly were grown and both working, 
the task of keeping the family happily to- 
gether seemed more trying than ever. 
They were intelligent, ambitious, high- 
spirited, the sort who bear poverty the 
most discontentedly, who chafe most 
against all limitations. The combined 
family purse was greater now but the de- 
mands upon it had increased dispropor- 
tionately. 


TEPHEN felt an unwonted bitcerness 

against his lot sweep like a cloud 
across the hopeful happiness he had 
brought home. What had been the use of 
it all? He had worked so hard, tried so 
hard, denied himself so long, thinking 
only of these. His mother’s face, pa- 
tientiy cheerful, was yet so worn, so wist- 
ful; discontent and callow cynicism sat 
only too patently on Lewis; even Peggy 
was always either in the clouds or the 
dumps; eighteen-year-old Molly, pretty 
and wilful, seemed in real danger of falling 
her inherited instability. 
There are few more sickening discourage- 
ments than these glimpses of the apparent 
futility of effort. 
Stephen, who was above all his mother’s 


Life Can’t Break You: 







son, tried to throw off the depression. 

“Didn’t you go to your picnic, Peg?” 
he asked mildly. 

“No,” she snapped back. 

Stephen glanced inquiringly at his 
mother. “Why, what was the matter? 
I thought you’d been planning all week 
for this Saturday afternoon.” 

“°’Cause I didn’t have a decent thing 
to wear.” Her lip quivered. “Every 
girl in the class had a new white dress. 
D’you think I’d go in my old gingham!” 

Perhaps she did not mean to gaze ac- 
cusingly at her brother’s new suit. With 
childlike egoism she did not realize how 
the buying of that suit had been put off 
to the last possible moment, could not 
guess how pathetic had been the young 
man’s pleasure in it—that he might look 
his best today for somebody. 

“Stevie’s got a new suit,’ Ralph put in 
with unconscious impishness. “Is that 
goin’ to be your weddin’-suit, Stevie?” 
He grinned in good-humored mischief. 

“Ralph!” His mother’s tone was un- 
wontedly sharp. ‘‘Don’t say such things. 
They’re not funny.” 

Stephen changed color and his mouth 
set. ‘‘Not likely,” he said grimly. 
Lewis’s sneer rose to his lips: “Any- 
body’d have a crust to bring a wife here.’ 
but he did not let it pass them. 

Mrs. Dwight hastened to speak of some 
neighborhood incident and so maneuver 
the conversation into safer channels. 


HE family was just rising from the 
table when someone knocked, and 
Peggy, being nearest, opened the door to 
Josie Martin, her baby in her arms. 
Josie was not now more than twenty; the 
Dwights had known her long before she 
became the wife of young Will Martin, 
a clerk. 
“Oh, hello, Josie, come 
ite 

“No, I won’t come in, 
thanks. I— car. I speak to 
you a minute, Steve?” 

“Sure.” Stephen ad- 
vanced to the doorway, and 
then, surprised, followed the 
girl out into the hall as she 
retreated before him. 

Josie had been a pretty 
girl of the rather fragile 
blond type, but she had 
faded quickly since her mar- 
riage. She was getting that 
dragged - out look, and 
sagged perceptibly under 
the year-old baby’s weight 
on her hip. 

“What's the matter, 
Josie?” Stephen was con- 
cerned by something tragic 
about her. 

“Stevie, 1 wish you’d go 
down to Clancy’s poolroom 
and see if Will is there. 
And if he’s not there look 
into Joe’s, will you? He’s 
been gone all day.” Her 
voice threatened to break. 

“He has? Is he—drinking 
again?’ 

“T suppose so.” 

“Sure I'll go. Den’t you 


want to stay here with 
mother awhile?” 
“No, I'll go back. And 


you bring him home if you 
can, Steve.” 





“Nobody could break my life, Stephen, 
“no, not even you. 
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Stephen got his hat. 

“Let me carry the baby, Josie. 
getting so heavy. There’s the boy! 
She let him take the child and they went 
on down the stairs and out into the street 
in silence. 


HE Martins lived a block away in 

two rooms on the second floor of a 
dingy three-story building. Stephen in- 
sisted on carrying the baby upstairs. 
Josie unlocked the door, and entering, 
they stood for a moment in the little 
front room. 

Stephen did not look about him—he 
knew every object there; but as Josie 
laid the baby in its buggy something in 
the atmosphere of the place made his heart 
sink with a recurrence of that depression 
he had felt at home. He suddenly wished 
fercely for the sight of something new, 
clean, fresh, unsullied—he was so sick 
of dinginess, shabbiness, makeshifts. 

“How’s Zoe?” asked Josie, turning 
back to him. 

Stephen looked conscious, as a man 
does at mention of the name he is always 
thinking. 

“She’s all right.” 

“You and she going to hit it off?” 
There was a thoughtfulness i in her tone, 
not mere curiosity. 

= don’t know,” he answered sadly. 

Say, look at me, Steve!” she cried sud- 
dene in a low, harsh voice. ‘‘Would you 
do that to Zoe?” 

He stared at her, startled, wondering. 

“T’m a peach, now, ain’t I! Look at 
me, thin as a rail, and a complexion like 
skim-milk, and I’m all dressed up in 
swell clothes, too, ain’t I!’ 

“Why, Josie!’ He was shocked, a 
little frightened by her intensity. 


He’s 


?? 


” 


said Zoe, 
she paused 


And love—” 
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“This is what getting married’s done 
for me!” She made a little passionate 
gesture that included herself and her sur- 
roundings. ‘This is the little paradise 
Will re me had all planned out. Grand, 
ain’t it? and him off in some saloon some- 
where.” 

“Aw, Josie, don’t get discouraged. 
It’ll come out all right. You'll feel better 
soon. I expect you’re not very well—” 

“You bet I’m not well. Feel like a rag 
all the time. Oh, but it’s not that—say, 
how'd you like to see Zoe in this fix? 
Huh? All her peachiness gone. Would 
you like it? Say, would you?’ 

He stood, turning his hat in his hands, 
his eyes fixed on it. He did not want to 
look at her, to seem to take stock of her 
misery. 

“Tm awfully sorry, Josie,” he said hesi- 
tantly, “to see you—unhappy like this. 
What is it—just—just being poor that 
you mind so much? I—l’ve always 
thought that if you—if a person—cared 
enough—” He broke off. 

“Just caring isn’t enough.” She was 
quieter now. “Or at least,” she hesitated 
thoughtfully, “it’s hard to care enough. 
I suppose if Will and me felt like we did 
at first—but we don’t.” Her voice fell 
drearily. 

“You were out with Zoe this half-holi- 
day, weren’t you! Before we got mar- 
ried Will was always out with me, too. 
But you don’t see him around now, you 
notice.” 

“T don’t understand why,” pondered 
Stephen. ‘“Will’s a pretty good fellow, 
he likes the baby, he still cares for you, 
Josie—” 

“He don’t care enough,” she repeated 
dully. “Too much work and fuss and 
worry and not enough money or pleasure 
—people are only human, Steve. We’re 
none of us saints willing to give up every- 
thing that’s fun.” 


FU N? The word seemed to Stephen 
suddenly grotesque — pitiful, con- 
temptible. But he understood. 

“T suppose you care a lot for Zoe now,” 
Josie went on. 

“Care!” His voice was vibrant, his 
whole body suddenly tense, his hands 
clinched on his hat-brim. 

The girl-woman beside him laughed 
mirthlessly. “God! ain’t it a farce!” 
Then, “Aw, never mind, Stevi ie, I didn’t 
mean to hurt you. I’m just in a bad 
humor tonight. You’re an awful good 
boy, I know that. Go on, now, and see 
if you can find Will for me. 

‘*Tosie, I wish I could say something to 
cheer you up. You mustn’t get blue like 
this. You and Will will come out all 
right. Ill find him—’ He moved 
toward the door. 

“It’s awfully kind of you.” She fol- 
lowed, her thin hand resting for a second 
on his sleeve as he reached for the door- 
knob. ‘And you—’ Her wet blue eyes 
seemed trying to read his face— “you'll 
be good to Zoe, won’t you, Stevie?” she 
whispered. 

Stephen pulled his hat over his eyes as 
he descended to the street. He was 
shaken as sensitive men are by life in its 
nakedness—a woman dead, a child born, 
a man’s agony, the dull little common- 
place tragedies of everyday. He did not 
wish to look on these things. And he 
shrank even from the thought of them in 
connection with Zoe. 
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WU TILL was not at Joe’s saloon; he 

was at Clancy’s poolroom. He 
had been drinking but he was not drunk. 
He turned, surprised, when Stephen 
touched him on the shoulder. 

“Why, hello, Steve. What you doin’ 
here?” 

“Looking for you.” Stephen was in 
no mood for diplomacy. “I saw Josie 
just now and she said you hadn’t been 
home to dinner.” 

“Oh.” Will’s face fell like a small boy’s 
when he is made to give up stolen apples. 
“Tt’s early yet—lord, it’ s only eight 
o’clock!. Oh, well, I'll g 

He moved listlessly paler the door, 
Stephen following. 

“Always the way,” Will grumbled. 
“A fellow can’t have a minute’s peace. 
What’s the awful difference if I don’t come 
home once in a while?” 

“Well,” Stephen spoke mildly, “I 
guess Josie was a little worried. She’s not 
feeling very well—” 

“Say, don’t get married, Steve, if you 
know what’s good for you! If I’d known 
Ww hat I was getting into—” 

“T thought you and Josie would get 
along fine,” said Stephen. 

“Aw!” Will slouched along dejectedly. 
“This marriage business is all wrong for a 
kid like me. Why, Steve, I had no more 
business gettin’ married than a two-year- 
old! I can’t make enough for two people 
to live decent, workin’ my head off! To 
say nothing of doctor’s bills and _ all. 
Why, I’m just swamped—up to my ears— 
owe every “arty It’s a great life all right!” 

“You and Josie seemed to think so 
much of each other,” said Stephen dully. 

The scowling boy beside him laughed 
harshly, then thrust his hands deep in his 
pockets with a shrug of dejection. 

“Oh, Josie’s all right. And the baby— 
he’s the smartest kid I ever saw, honest, 
Steve! But—why, say, I thought it was 
going to be me and Josie at her prettiest 
on one endless picnic! Fine! Only it’s 
not a bit like that!” 

“You'll come out all right, Will. 
Don’t get discouraged. Everybody has 
some hard sledding some time or other. 
This is just kind of a—of a stage. You'll 
get past it.” 

“Oh, I’m not quittin’,” said Will. 
“Of course I’ve got to stay with it. I got 
myself into it. Only—you stay out of it, 
Steve. You’re out, stay out. Want to 
glue your nose to the grindstone? You’ve 
never had it so easy, with that family of 
yours; don’t go and sidestep every chance 
you'll ev er have.” 

“Iw asn’ t thinking of getting married 
very soon,” said Stephen. 

“Well, you and Zoe seem pretty thick. 
Just don’t get a notion that she can give 
you a ticket straight through to heaven, 
that’s all.” 

Stephen did not think it worth while to 
reply, and they walked the last block to 
Will’s place in silence. 

“Come in?” 

“No, thanks, I guess not tonight.” 

“Well, so long.’ 

“Goodnight, Will.” 


TEPHEN walked on alone. His 
heart was heavy, his thoughts bitter. 
He did not deny to himself that he had 
thought Zoe could “give him a ticket 
straight through to heaven.” He did not 


deny thinking the only weariness was 
this waiting until his family could care 


for themselves a little more. He had 
been patient in the hope that Molly 
would get married to some decent fellow, 
Peggy be able to do something for her- 
self, Lewis help more with Ralph and 
their mother. When was this likely to 
happen? 

The spring went out of his step, his 
head was bent. And it seemed after all 
that this was not the great part. Zoe! 
What was he going to do to Zoe? Little 
delicious ways she had came to him mak- 
ing his throat ache with tenderness for 
her. To see Zoe become like Josie— drab, 
worn, unhappy! He could not bear that 
—he could never bear that. Ah, but he 
was not Will. He cared—enough, oh, 
surely enough. The wonder of her would 
never stale to him! The fine white fire of 
his passion never burn out! Will had 
thought that, too, perhaps. Stephen 
looked up at the stars. Did life, then, 
never blossom in happiness, did love 
never fulfil its promises? 

He had never thought definitely of these 
things before. Men as a rule, he guessed, 
didn’t. They never thought about what 
they were going to do to a woman. That 
phrase of Josie’s stuck in his mind: 
“Would you do this to Zoe?” 

What did it mean? Just that men were 
cruel? And yet it wasn’t that Will really 
meant to do that to Josie. He thought of 
his mother, and something deep in him 
writhed at that thought of her. What a 
life she’d had! He recalled her as she 
had smiled at him across the cooking 
dinner that night, pain-scarred, toil- 
worn, but smiling, tender-eyed, words 
like these always on her lips: “Well, son, 
I wouldn’t worry. It’ll be all right; we’re 
not so bad off. You’re such a good boy 
to me, Stevie.” Did he want Zoe to be 
like that? Yes, and no—no—no/ 


OW he was at Zoe’s door. Zoe kept 
house with two other girls in a tiny 
apartment. The two were out now, and 
Zoe opened the door to him. 
“Hello, Stephen.” 
“Hello. 

“You're late, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, a little.’ He did not offer to kiss 
her, to touch her. The shadow of thought 
was still deep on his strong face and all 
the boy seemed gone from it. 

Zoe closed the door behind him. 
‘‘What’s the matter? Anything wrong?” 

He stood looking at her for a moment, 
unanswering. Zoe was not only pretty. 
She was something much more attrac- 
tive. She had earned her own way since 
she was fifteen and she was now twenty- 
two. There was an air alert and capable 
and distinctly city-bred about her. 
was one of the few women who can in- 
spire real emotion—the merely shallow 
are always afraid of such women. And 
even in those rare moments when she was 
nearest abandonment she seemed never 
wholly won. As Stephen looked at her 
he unconsciously drew himself up and 
lifted his chin even while his spirit fell 
prostrate in worship. 

Her breath quickened at what she saw 
in his eyes. She leaned back against the 
door she had just closed. The perfection 
of her-body in its simple close-fitting 
dress stood out against the dark wood like 
a wonderful bas-relief. 

“What’s the matter?’ she repeated 
with that half-whimsical carelessness 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Skinning the Land Grant Bear 


A New Problem in Advanced Conservation is Turning 
Oregon’s Hair Gray With Worry 


“ ET’S take it away from the Octo- 
pus,” said Oregon ten years ago. 

_4 That was during the days when 
Tom Lawson and Charles Edward 000 acres. 

Russell filled the literary firmament with 


the effulgence of blood red 
and sulphur yellow light. The 
thing to be taken away was 
the Oregon and California 
land grant inherited from the 
orig:nal grantees by the South- 
ern Pacific railroad. Railway 
ownership of the two and a 
uarter million acres stifled 
Rye lopment, said Oregon, 
kept settlers away and re- 
tarded growth. “Railroad 
ownership must go!’ became 
the popular slogan. 

Washington responded to 
the cry. It took its trusty gun 
and went out after bear. Suit 
was brought. The govern- 
ment won a partial victory. 
It was decreed by the Supreme 
Court that the railroad was 
not entitled to more than two 
dollars and a half an acre in 
accordance with the condi- 
tions of the original grant. 
Great was the rejoicing—for 
one fleeting moment. 

Now Oregon is scratching 
its ear and wondering what in 
tarnation it shall and can do 
with the skin of the land- 
grant bear. Not a few people 
in Oregon would be mighty 
lad if the status quo ante 
Situs were restored, if the 
land grant had not been dis- 
turbed at all. These people 
do not wear the railroad col- 
lar, either. They are com- 
posed principally of taxpayers 
in a dozen counties of western 
Oregon. 

You see, the- moment an 
adverse decree was handed 
down in 1912, the railroad re- 
fused to pay any more taxes 
on the land in dispute. Im- 
mediately the revenues of the 
affected counties took a slump. 
To many of them the loss of 
the grant-land taxes was a 
most serious blow. Take 
Lane county, for instance. 

[his county is almost as 
large as the whole of Connect- 
icut. It has to maintain 3000 


miles of roads, a full set of courts, high 
and low, the usual complement of county 
oficials and a comprehensive system of 
The cost of 
all these necessities has to come out of the 


grammar and high schools. 


By S. Dike Hooper 


earnings of 37,360 men, women and 


In Lane county the railroad owns 300,- 
The taxes assessed against 
this land and remaining unpaid since 1912 
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This is a map of Oregon’s western half. The solid black areas 
are the National Forests. They pay notaxes. The light cross- 
hatched areas are Indian Reservations. They pay no taxes. 
The black squares in the checkered areas are railroad grant 
lands. They used to pay taxes. They don’t now. This map 
explains why the counties of western Oregon do not want an 
increase in the untaxed area within their borders. It is a most 
illuminating map which should be studied by Eastern arm-chair 
conservationists 


now total: $96,230. There is no hope of 


obtaining anything but an infinitesimal 
fraction of this amount, and in future the 
railroad will contribute only a pittance to 
the county exchequer. 





I In Douglas county it is even worse 
children. The 1915 


county tax levy is almost 


$500,000; if the railroad land paid its 
annual taxes, the county’s income would 
be nearly 


$600,000. The successful at- 

tack on the land grant has 
cost Douglas county almost 
twenty per cent of its annual 
income, over a quarter of a 
million since 1912. 

The land-grant bear has 
been wounded by the judicial 
bullet. What shall be done 
with the skin, with the two 
million acres of timber land? 

That’s easy, you say. Turn 
it into a National Forest and 
let the Forest Service run it. 

At once there arises a loud 
wail of protest from Oregon. 
They plead with you on 
bended knees not to do that. 
It’s the last thing they want. 
And the reason 1s obvious. 


H“ of western Oregon’s 
surface is within the 
National Forests, and the 
National Forests pay no taxes 
whatsoever to state or county. 
Adding the grant lands to the 
National Forests would 
merely increase the area of 
tax free property. Look at 
the accompanying map to see 
what that means. 

What, then, shall be done 
with the skin? 

Congress will have to an- 
swer that question, It has 
been bombarded with reams 
of petitions, prayers, resolu- 
tions and memoranda sug- 
gesting fifty-seven ways of 
solving the problem. In Sep- 
tember, 1914, Governor 
Withycombe of Oregon called 
a conference to discuss the 
question. Commercial inter- 
ests, the counties, labor, the 
lumber interests were all 
represented. With one voice 
the conference went on record 
as favoring the settlement 
and continued taxation of the 
grant. That the lands be not 
embraced in the National 
Forests, that they be kept 
upon the tax rolls, and that in 
some manner they be opened 
to settlement and develop- 


ment in so far as consistent with their 
physical character, was the substance of 
practically every one of the various plans 
suggested. 
opinion as to the best manner of bringing 


There were differences of 


45 


46 


these things about, but right there all 
differences vanished. 

The case at issue is of such paramount 
importance to the proper development of 
the Pacific Northwest, and so little un- 
derstood outside of Oregon, that a brief 
résumé of the early history of the case 
seems justified. 

As early as 1861 there was agitation in 
Congress for a land grant to encourage 
the construction of a railroad from Port- 
land, Oregon, to California. This agita- 
tion finally took the form of a proposed 
amendment to the Union Pacific Bill, 
which passed July 1, 1862, though the 
amendment was lost. 

In 1865, the year that marked the close 
of the war and the commencement of the 
era of expansion all over the country, the 
passage of the Oregon and California land 
grant of 4,000,000 acres became certain. 
With the spoils virtually within sight 
there arose all manner of conjecture as to 
what group of capitalists would take home 
the bacon. As Oregon’s three repre- 
sentatives in Congress fell into a violent 
squabble over the division of the spoils, 
Congress relieved them of the problem 
by attaching to the bill an eleventh-hour 
amendment which provided that such of 
the grant as fell within the boundaries of 
Oregon would go to the corporation desig- 
nated by the state legislature of Oregon. 
The passage of this bill, on July 25, 1866, 
was the signal for one of the most pic- 
turesque exhibitions of graft and chican- 
ery that ever occupied the Northwestern 
portion of the national stage. 

The first bidder for the plunder was the 
Oregon Central Railroad Company, or- 
ganized and dominated by the late Joseph 
Gaston, which filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with the Secretary of State on Octo- 
ber 6, 1866. The instant these articles 
had been recorded the originals were 
taken from the Secretary’s ofhce by Gas- 
ton, and rushed to the legislature, which 
was then in session, where they were 
placed in friendly hands for action. The 
whole affair was handled so expeditiously 
that just four days later the legislature 
passed a bill recognizing the Oregon Cen- 
tral Railroad Company as benefici: ary 
under the terms of the Congressional 
Grant. With this asset as a basis for his 
operations, Gaston experienced little dif_h- 
culty in interesting the foremost bankers 
and capitalists of the Northwest in his 
projected railroad. On November 23 the 
articles were returned to the office of the 
Secretary of State. 

Gaston and his associates were jubilant. 
The ice was smooth and their skates were 
ground to a fine edge. With the grant in 
their pockets they turned their attention 
to the important matter of the route. 
They decided on the west side of the 
Willamette valley along the line of the 
present Portland, Eugene & Eastern, 
recently completed by the Southern 
Pacific Company as far as Eugene. This 
decision was received by citizens along 
the proposed route with great rejoicing 
which was rather premature, considering 
the things that. befell the road and its 
backers. 


PRECOCIOUS young man employed 
in the office of the Secretary of State 
evolved the idea that the Gaston articles 
of incorporation, having been removed 
from the office after filing, were not legally 
Acting on this assumption, 


recorded. 
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and undoubtedly with legal advice, he 
and two of his friends very quietly or- 
ganized another ‘Oregon Central Rail- 
road Company,” a corporation identical 
in name with the Gaston company. 
Their articles of incorporation were se- 
cretly spirited into the office of the Sec- 
retary of State and_ inconspicuously 
placed on record. The second company 
selected a route on the east side of the 
Willamette valley, through Salem, the 
state capital. 

When it was found that there were two 
claimants for the land grant, the uproar 
dwarfed all other state issues. The Gas- 
ton company based its claim on priority 
and justice; the Salem company was 
strong for regularity of procedure. On 
its side it had a tremendous public senti- 
ment in the capital and other east side 
cities ignored by the route of the Gaston 
road. 

As the fight progressed the feeling on 
both the east and the west sides became 
intensely bitter. The three originators 
of the east side road were soon shouldered 
aside, leadership was assumed by the 
most powerful men in the state. These 
new leaders took up the fight with re- 
sourcefulness and great vigor. 

The case was carried into the courts 
and the original company, which had 
commenced actual and feverish construc- 
tion on the west side, was declared the 
rightful beneficiary. Nothing daunted, 
the east side company began construction 
at an equally prodigious rate of speed. 
How its management hoped to complete 
the road without the grant as a basis for 
credit is a mystery. 

At that stage of its development the 
Willamette valley could not support two 
railroads, and neither company possessed 
the necessary strength to crush the other. 
The time was ripe for a new leader to 
bring the rival factions to their senses, 
and Ben Holladay came to the front. 
With the shrewdness that afterwards 
won him distinction in railroad affairs, 
he measured the political strength of the 
two roads, determined which route was 
most feasible and went to the legislature 
of 1868 with a proposal that it repudiate 
its former action, as having been taken 
under false representations, and designate 
the east side company as the rightful 
beneficiary. To the consternation of the 
Gaston interests the legislature lent a 
willing ear to Holladay’s arguments and 
granted his request, freezing out the 
Gaston company completely. 

Had the terms of the original grant 
been adhered to, the present complex 
situation would have been averted. The 
original grant required an acceptance of 
its terms by the beneficiary within one 
year of its passage by Congress. The 
Gaston company had filed such accep- 
tance, and it now devolved on Holladay 
to procure from Congress an extension of 
time to enable his company to do like- 
wise. To accomplish this he delegated 
John M. Mitchell, a young attorney who 
afterwards became United States senator, 
to present his case to Congress. Mitchell 
obtained the extension, but had to accept 
an amendment in the form cf a so-called 
“Settlers’ Clause” which specified that 
the land was to be sold only-to actual 
settlers in parcels not exceeding 160 acres 
at a maximum price of $2.50 per acre. 
This amendment resulted from a change 
in the attitude of Congress toward rail- 


road companies in general rather than 
toward the lands, which were still re. 
garded as of small value. 

The required extension, with the trou. 
blesome clause appended, was passed by 
Congress April 10, 1869. It has been the 
railroad company’s disregard of | this 
clause that precipitated the recent litiga- 
tion and saddled Congress with a prob- 
lem that is severely taxing its patience. 


N Christmas day of ’69 the first 

twenty-mile unit of Holladay’s road 
was completed. This was properly re- 
garded as a great achievement and cn- 
thusiastically celebrated. It required all 
of Holladay’s financial and execut.ve 
genius to interest Eastern capital in a 
road through a country which was com- 
monly regarded as a howling wildern¢ss. 
The completion of this unit meant formal 
recognition from the Department of the 
Interior and the commencement of is- 
suance of patents to the railroad company 
for the grant lands. To avoid confusion 
with the west side line, the name of the 
Holladay road was changed to the Oreg on 
and California Railroad Company; it 1s 
this company, the stock of which is all 
owned by the Southern Pacific Company, 
that is the owner of the grant today. 

Just as things looked most propitious 
for Holladay and his associates, the coun- 
try felt the first symptoms of the financial 
crisis of the early seventies. Holladay 
managed to hold things together, but his 
west side competitors went to pieces and 
by salvaging their wreckage he increased 
his already heavy burdens. Progress was 
slow. Only by squeezing every town on 
the line for heavy subsidies did he manage 
to complete the west side line 42 miles to 
McMinnville and the east side road to 
Roseburg, a distance of 198 miles. At 
these points both lines were overtaken 
by the panic of 1873. Construction 
ceased. Holladay found himself a ruined 
man. The holders of the bonds he had 
floated took over both properties and 
operated them until 1880. 

Turning their attention to the grant, 
they commenced to sell off the lands. They 
soon realized, however, that the ‘‘Set- 
tlers’ Clause,”’ which Congress had tacked 
on as a condition of the extension granted 
to Mitchell, was not going to work out at 
all to their satisfaction. As though to 
question the sincerity of Congress on this 
subject they proceeded to put through a 
few sales in direct violation of the terms 
of the Settlers’ Clause. This was in 1872, 
and the details of these sales, sichadinil 
the amount received by the railroad com- 
pany in excess of $2.50 per acre, were re- 
ported to Congress with all regularity. 
here appears no record of a single voice 
raised in protest. Quick to recognize the 
tacit consent of Congress, the company 
began selling grant lands in tracts larger 
than the stipulated acreage, and to other 
than actual settlers. Several such sales 
were recorded in 1874. Neither the De- 
partment of the Interior nor Congress 
seemed to have any objections to these 
sales. 

Up to and including 1885, when the 
Southern Pacific Company acquired a 
controlling interest in the O. & C. Com- 
pany, land sales were being constantly 
made in utter disregard of the conditions 
imposed by the Settlers’ Clause. And 
for emphasis let it be repeated that 

(Continued on page 82) 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


House of Not Much Trouble 


Exterior Stucco, Its Economy and Plastic Possibilities 


“AHE classic beauty and evidence of 
artistry which may be hand-mod- 
eled into the exterior of an inex- 
pensive house with the stucco type 

of construction is not equaled by any 
other method of low-cost building. With 
the plastic possibilities of this material, 
archicectural beauties of line and color 
that for generations have been the Mecca 
and che masterpieces of the artistic world 
may, under the atmospheric alchemy of 
West ern blue and gold, become the in- 
spiration for a thrifty workman’s cottage 
or the model for a moderate priced subur- 
ban business building. Unfortunately, 
however, for the many whom inclination 
and circumstance would lead to adopt 
this method of building, it has had the 
serious drawback of being somewhat de- 
ficient in durability. This fault has un- 
doubtedly caused many decisions in favor 
of otherwise less desirable forms by those 
contemplating building. There are, to be 
sure, a few fairly satisfactory examples. 
These, however, are due to exceptional 
skill and care in design and construction. 

The trouble arises primarily from a 
cause which is very much like the pro- 
verbial irresistible force acting in opposi- 
tion to an immovable body. Wood will 
not form a bond or union with plaster— 
and cannot be made to do so, or to submit 
to atmospheric changes in like manner or 
degree. With metal lath and plaster con- 
struction, any movement of the frame 
underneath caused by shrinkage or damp- 
ness always causes visible and_ serious 
defects, because the surface is simply a 
thin, brittle sheet covering the lath and 
the clinch, which constitute the principal 
thickness of the stucco. 


NOTHER source of trouble is that 

ordinary stucco is always regarded as 
plaster, the material is more or less plas- 
ter, and it is applied like plaster. All of 
these points must be avoided to secure 
ermanency in exterior work, and the fol- 
ee description will help to enable 
those favoring this style of architecture 
to secure that much desired result. 

This method, as outlined here, will pro- 
duce a stucco that is, in effect, a solid 
sheet of reinforced concrete, not depend- 
ing for support upon lath, nor even en- 
tirely upon the frame of the building. 

Yo begin with, let us assume the posi- 
tion that we are not plastering a wall with 
4 coating—we are going to build a practi- 
tally separate exterior covering for the 










framework. In sheathing the building it 
is not necessary to join edges. A space of 
two or even three inches may be left open. 

Then cover with a good quality of build- 
ing paper. Instead of the usual furring 
strips use pieces five-eighths by three- 
quarters, nine inches long, nailed on per- 
pendicularly ten inches apart, and ar- 
ranged in staggered formation. Instead 
of metal lath use twenty-two gauge gal- 
vanized chicken wire stretched on tight. 

The stucco material must be a first-class 
concrete mixture of about two and one- 
half to one, three-quarters of an inch 
thick and put on in one coat. It may 

afterward be dashed or otherwise finished, 

as desired. 


| peed comes a very important part of 
the work in the application. In- 
stead of beginning at the top, in the usual 
manner of plastering, begin at the bottom 
and build upward, using the material as 
wet as possible. By applying in this man- 
ner the compression of its own weight 

causes the concrete to settle into a solid 
sheet of great density and hardness, with 
the chicken wire completely embedded 
near the center, forming an ideal rein- 
forcement. 

With a coat or two of good cement 
waterproofing at the start, a wall of this 
kind ought to last a hundred years. The 
Bungalow Court Dwellings described in 
this article were constructed in this man- 
ner in a suburban portion of Los Angeles 
and are thoroughly satisfactory. For the 


exterior wall the cost to the contractor 
was thirty per cent less per square yard 
than the lowest price obtainable for the 
regular metal lath stucco. In this case 
the surface is not waterproofed. 


N contemplating the design for this 

court, which consists of six detached 
bungalows and a garage with divisions 
for four cars, the problem was to provide 
for the maximum of comfort, privacy and 
sanitation in the minimum space—and in 
a fundamental way that would, for a long 
time to come, prevent them from becom- 
ing obsolete. The total outside dimen- 
sions of each house are twenty by thirty- 
six feet, and from the floor plan and 
photographs, with some guidance from 
the text, readers can easily analyze how 
the conveniences of a five- or six-room 
house are condensed into this space with 
successful results. The longest measure- 
ment forms the front, and with the re- 
cessed entrance porch, red-tiled visor or 
eaves and sand-colored walls, gives an 
effect of substantial dignity and pleasant 
color harmony. 

A valuable feature of privacy is the 
entrance hall which separates the house 
into units and provides convenient ac- 
cessibility under all ordinary conditions. 
Though a house of this size is of course 
primarily intended for a small family, 
three beds may be used when necessary. 
The oscillating bed-closet of the living 
room is fitted as a dressing room, adding 
much to the general independence and 





The total outside dimensions are twenty by thirty-six feet, and the conveniences of 
a five- or six-room house are condensed into this space 
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convenience. In the bed-room a low 
rolling bed travels through the panel 
doors into the sleeping porch, so that it 
may be used in either room. Of course 
another ordinary bed may be added to 
this equipment, leaving the rolling bed 
permanently in the porch. 

A piano window in the living room and 
book-cases with columns to the ceiling 
dividing the living and dining rooms are, 
of course, ordinary features used in larger 
houses, and not omitted here. The china 
cabinet opens through to the kitchen and 
underneath is a movable bench seating 
two persons. A movable seat for three 
placed under the rear dining room window 
can be moved to face the square dining 
table indicated between the two seats. 
This arrangement makes dining chairs 
unnecessary, though if they should be pre- 
ferred, the table may be moved nearer to 
the center of the room. 


FIREPLACE was omitted from 
these houses, but may be used in 
addition to, or instead of the floor furnace. 
A special feature of the interior is the en- 
tire absence of window sills, moldings and 
dust-catchers generally. This effect is 
further enhanced by substituting lighter 
and narrower window and door casings 
for the needlessly heavy ones in general 
use. This adds materially to the apparent 
size of the rooms and is harmonious with 
the exterior design. 
The kitchen is very compact, with sta- 
tionary tub next to the sink, having a re- 
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"3 3 4 5 
1. Side of living room showing arrange- 
ment of-finish. Door casings ditto. 
Elevation, }-in. scale. 


Interior Trim—Full Size Detail. 


2. Base, ;%-in. x 7} in. 
Shoe, }-in. x ?-in. 
3. All casings and headers, }-in. x 3}-in. 
4. Mullions only 3-in. x 3}-in. 
5. Apron, }-in. x 3}-in. continuous. 


The Home in the West 


This plan is a ‘‘nutshell’’ for neatness 
and labor-saving 
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movable cover which forms the drain- 
board. A drop table is built under the 
china closet and it also serves to hold the 
ironing board. The cooling closet, while 
placed next to the hood, has been found 
in practice to be as satisfactory here as 
any other location. An extra cooler for 
vegetables and an ice-box are provided 
on the screen porch. 

Latent economical tendencies exist in 
all of the structural features we have 
mentioned. The exterior concrete shell 
should need little, if any, attention for 
decades. A smaller quantity of the in- 
terior trim is required than with the usual 
routine of finishing and the straightfor- 
ward lines and absence of unnecessary 
detail and material are aids to efficiency, 
both during construction and always 
afterward. 


With this little “‘near concrete’? House 


of Not Much Trouble some simplification 
of daily life is easily attainable, while at 
the same time visitors may be made wel- 
come without an undesirable intrusion of 
the intimate family arrangements. 


O make one step accomplish some- 
thing that required two steps before 
—to build a house where no steps at all 
are needed to preserve, here and there, 
more than accustomed’ neatness, seems a 
helpful accompaniment to the “Westward 
Star of Empire.” And any release from 
household care is, perhaps, especially 
welcome in the West, where Nature’s 
beckoning smile is always bidding us to 
come out into the vast sun-vaulted treas- 
ure house of Mother Earth and replenish 
our store of youth and life with her am- 
brosial draughts. 
Henry Hurwput VIcror. 





Animal Pets Now of 


the children’s pets, four-footed or 
feathered, knew what is being done in 
their interests between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific oceans, they would at least 
wag their tails, or squeak, or crow, or in 
some other eloquent way express their 
gratitude; for a dignified body of men, 
aided by kindly women throughout the 
land, have pledged themselves to pro- 
mote the welfare of wild and tame ani- 
mals, to the mutual betterment of the 
animals and the youngsters acquainted 
with them. 

The new society has a name almost as 
long as a proudly- -pedigreed dog’s: ‘“Na- 
tional Children’s Pets Exhibitions Asso- 
ciation of America.” San Francisco 
started it—one might say that the very 
egg of it was hatched in the city by the 
Golden Gate—for the organization was 
formed at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, during the last of the 
remarkable series of congresses, some 
goo, held under Exposition auspices, this 
one being a Children’s Pets Exhibition 
Congress—the first time in history that 
a world’s exhibition had registered such a 


National Importance 


title upon its program. Its great success 
was the result of enthusiastic, diligent 
effort upon the part of Dr. Frederick W. 
D’Evelyn of San Francisco and his co 
workers. As explained by him in reply 
to a plaque-of-honor presentation to the 
Congress, the movement is humane and 
altruistic, “essentially a co-education with 
nature.” All pets at the show were 
judged from the standpoint of their util- 
ity and desirability as pets for children. 

Robert Newton Lynch of San Francisco 
is president of the national society; Dr. 
D’Evelyn, secretary. Among the direc- 
tors are Albert H. Platt, member of 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York, and 
president of Burroughs Nature Club; 
Richard C. Rathbone, who maintains a 
bird sanctuary on his private lands in New 
Jersey; and Hon. John Perry, president 
State Agricultural Society, California 

Jnterest in children’s pets exhibitions 
as aregularly recurring event is already 
widespread, Seattle, Spokane, Minneapo- 
lis, Boston, Salt Lake and many other 
cities adopting San Francisco’s example 
with decidedly encouraging success. 
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‘Ke master interpretations of 
the world’s greatest artists 


Victor Records are the consummate art of the greatest singers, instrumentalists, 
bands, orchestras—their own superb renditions exactly as they interpret them. 


All the distinctive personality, all the individuality of expression, all the beauties 
| peculiar to the performance of each artist, are ever present to charm you in their 


|| Victor Records. 


Victor Records are the actual artists —the greatest artists of all the world. The 
greatest artists at their very best. The greatest artists just as you want to hear them. 











There are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly give you a complete 
catalog of the more than 5000 Victor Records and play any music you wish to hear. 


















Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. ‘There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 

























New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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ADY MUFF de TAIL ought not 
to have been hungry. Her hus- 
band was a wholesale milk and 
mouse merchant and he provided 

lavishly, although he thought his family 
should live on the supplies which he sent 





The Home in the West 


The Tempting of 
Lady de Tail 


By Florence Bingham Livingston 


Photographs copyrighted by Gertrude Livingston 


The stars disappeared, Lady Muff stayed 
behind and suffered from a sprained paw 
and an awful feeling in her head 

Her daughter Tornie heard the crash 
and telephoned to her sister, Frills, who 
was a trained nurse. Frills was out on a 
case, but she left her patient, jumped 
into the ambulance, went for her mother, 
and took her to the hospital. But when 
she got her there she didn’t know what 
to do. Lady Muff’s injuries were so 
mysterious that Frills had to consult 
with her about the treatment that would 
be advisable. Lady Muff said she thought 
some catnip would set her right, but 
Frills pointed out that you can’t get well 
so easily as that in any hospital. 


Then all of a sudden Lady Muff settled 





Frills took her mother to the hospital 


up from the store. But Lady Muff was 
tired of mice; she wanted canary bird. 
Finally her mistress, in whose house she 
had an apartment, brought home a beau- 
tiful fat canary and hung up the cage on 
the porch. Lady Muff folded her paws 
in delight and waited demurely till Lord 
Bobby had gone to the office and the two 
girls were not around. Then she climbed 
to the back of a chair and reached up- 
ward, but instead of reaching the cage, 
she fell to the floor with a lot of stars. 





‘*That’s because you’re convalescing,”’ 
cried Frills 


Lady Muff was nearly well 


back and fainted away. Frills was 
frightened, and she mixed some horrid 


medicine in a glass. Every few minutes 
she fed her mother a great spoonful of it. 
Lady Muff didn’t like it at all, and at 
last she said that she would get well 
rather than take any more. So, in a way, 
the medicine did her a great deal of good, 
and in two days she was able to go home. 

But when Frills had put her into a com- 
fortable shawl and her crocheted bed- 
slippers, and got her into a chair, Lady Muff 
slid down full-length and groaned twice. 

“O Frills,” she gasped, “I’m afraid I’ve 
lost some of my lives. I have an all-gone 
feeling.” 

“That’s because you’re convalescing,” 
cried Frills in delight. “You know, 








Lady Muff’s injuries were so mysterious 
that Frills had to consult with her 
about the treatment 


when you’re getting well you always feel 
worse than you did when you were sick.” 

This was such great encouragement 
that the very next day Lady Muff was 
stronger and could sit up almost as 
straight as ever. Indeed, she was so 
nearly well that Frills kissed her on the 
left whisker and went back to her 
neglected case. 

Slowly Lady Muff opened her eyes and 
discovered three things: she wasn’t dizzy, 
she would scon have to go back to a 
mouse diet—and she was alone! In- 
stantly she threw off her shawl and 
bandage, carefully took off her slippers, 
and sprang up. Was she going to eat 
mice all her life? Not much! 

Now, a sick cat is a very good cat, but 
a well cat is almost human. Therefore 
Lady Muff rushed to the porch and 
sprang up ona table. Then she drooped. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, “I am still 





weak from my sickness. I can’t jump 


today—but maybe tomorrow!” 





*‘T can’t jump today—but maybe 
tomorrow’’ 
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Like Washington, ere deeds4re done. 
With foréthought | prepare. 

I feed my troops oti Campbell’s Soups 

So let the foe beware!” 
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4 Your whole family is put in better condition against the trying winter months 
__ by the regular use of 


_ Campbell’s Vegetable Soup | 


This savory Campbell ‘“‘kind”’ includes such wholesome vegetables as white 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, juicy green okra, small peas, tender corn, carrots and 
“‘baby”’ lima beans—all delightfully flavored with celery, parsley and a hint of red | 
peppers. And these appetizing ingredients—together with “alphabet” macaroni— | 
are combined in a rich meat-stock made from choice beef. - | 


Have this strengthening soup for dinner foday. You'll say you never tasted 
a soup more nourishing and delicious. 


21 kinds 
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imp 


10c a can 
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TYPEWRITER SENGATION 
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REATEST TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN EVE! "OFFERED 


00 a month until bargain price of 
$9.60" _ paid and the padre is yours. This 
startling offer has astcunded the type- 
writer world. Absolutely the greatest type- 
writer bargain ever offered. For a short time 
only I offer alimited number of these standard, 


mine MODEL No.3 


WRITING 


trosweitene. Pd this ee price. 

chines, n worn. oa outfit, 
cover, ae Fenn bag P Machine of standard size 
but light weight and wertabi, keyboard of standard ar- 
rangement writing the full 84 ‘characters, two color rib- 
bon, tabulator, back spacer, writes on ruled lines; in 
fact every late style feature and ating 
convenience, at less than a third of the regular price, 
and each letter visible as Fy aed and all previous writ- 
ing completely visible at all 


FREE TRIAL is" 


My bened 5 pow y Model No. 3 offer for but $29.60—and 
only $2 

I won’t t let ~00 -; am this typewriter before you see it. 
Iwant youto be absolutely convinced that this is the 
greatest typewriter bargain ever offered. If you have 
the slighest use fora typewriter you should accept this 
amazing offer. You cannot ual this wonderful 
re. When the typewriter arrives deposit 
and take the macnine for 


% wee? 





3 ywhe 
with the express agent $5. 
five days’ trial. you are convinced that it is the best 
typewriter you ever saw, keep it and send me $2.00 a 
month until my bargain price is paid. If you don’t want 
it, return to the express agent, receive your $5.€0 and he 
returns the machine to me. I will pay thereturn ex- 

pe charges. This machine is guaranteed just as 


 — pal paid $100.00 for it. 
TYPEWRITERS 


ONLY 100 At This Price 


There is no time to lose. Fill in the coupon and mail 
it teday—sure. The typewriter will be shipped promptly. 
There is no red tape—no solicitors—no collectors—no 
chattle mortgage. It is simply understood that [ retain 
title to the machine until the full $29.60 is paid. You 
cannot lose. It is the greatest typewriter opportun- 
ity you will ever have. 
susessesess Toar Out—Mall Today casssszssssn 
H. A. SMITH, 549—231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship_ me your Model No. 3, F.0.B. Chicago, as de- 
scribed in this advertisement. I will pay you t the $24.00 
ae of the SPECIAL $29.60 purchase price at the rate 
$2.00a month. The title to remain in you until fully 
pala for. It is understood that I have five cas in which 
to examine and try the typewriter. If I choose not to 
keep itI will carefully repack it and return it to the 
express agent. It is understood that you give the stan- 
dard guarantee for one year. 


The Chinese 
% Woolflower 


introduced by us last year 
has proved a great guccess 
everywhere and a most won- 
derful floral novelty. Itisa 
Celosia of new form and easy 
growth. Plants throw out 
Scores of branches bearing 
balls of crimson wool nearly 
a foot thick. Also many lat- 
erals with smaller heads, and 
=, fresh green foliage. Flowers 









> form in June but none fade 
‘ 3 before frost, continuing to ex- 
derful crimson-scarlet color, 
showy beyond belief. Suc- 
ceeds ed pt dg 
25 cts., together with new TRAIL AILING PI PETUNIA at 
— UAL SWEET W ILLIAM (fine novelties) free. =. 
Big eCatalog of Fi Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare 


, Dand and grow with its won- 
‘ 10 cts., 3 for 
new > Fruits fre e the jrock growers in the world of Gladi- 


olus, Cannas, Dahlias, ‘Lilies, Iris, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Tine. F Floral Park, N. Y. 


“Can take a pound a day offa 






- patient, or put it on. Other 
systems may temporarily alle- 
viate, but this is sureand Pe r- 
manent.” fi 






1891. Send fc yr lect ire Gre at 


No Hard Work. Subject of Fat.’ 


No Dieting. ‘ 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 


NO FAILURE. Yourreduction is assured— 
office, 1370 


Broadway, NewYork. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 


Harmless and Positive. 
reduce tostay. One month's treatment,$5.00, Mail, or 








July 9,18 
.¥. Wor: 


*‘The cure is positive and permanent.’'—JV. Y, Her 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.’ 
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The Californiacs 


(Continued from page 15) 


beautifully have they sunk into the color- 
ful, deeply configurated background that 
the country provides. Even a city as 
thriving and wide-awake as Stockton has 
about its plaza an air so venerable that it 
is a little like the ancient hill cities of 
Italy; more like, I have no doubt, the 
ancient plain cities of Spain. And San 
Juan Bautista—with its history-haunted 
old Inn, its ghost-haunted old Mission 
and its rose-hlled old Mission garden 
where everything, even the sun-dial, 
seems to sleep—is as old as Babylon or 
Tyre. 

You will be constantly reminded of 
Italy, although California is not quite so 
vividly colored, and perhaps of Japan, 
for you are always coming on places that 
are startlingly like scenes in Japanese 
prints. Certain aspects from the hoe of 
the town of Sausalito, with strangely- 
shaped and softly-tinted houses tumbling 
down the hillside, certain aspects of the 
bay from the heights of Berkeley, with 
the expanses of hills and water and the 
inevitable fog smudging a smoky streak 
here and there, are more like the picture 
country of the Japanese masters than any 
American reality. 


F I were to pick the time when I should 
I travel in California, it would be in the 
early summer. All the rest of the world 
at that moment is green. California alone 
is sheer gold. One composite picture re- 
mains in my memory—the residuum of 
that single trip into the south. On one 
side the Pacific—tigerish, calm, power- 
fully-palpitant, stretching into eternity 
in enormous bronze-gold, foam-laced 
planes. On the other side, great, bare, 
voluptuously-contoured hills, running 
parallel with the train and winding ser- 
pentinely on for hours and hours of ex- 
press speed; hills that look, not as though 
they were covered with yellow grass but as 
though they were carved from massy 
gold. At intervals come ravines filled 
with a heavy green growth. Occasionally 
on those golden hill-surfaces appear trees. 

Oh, the trees of California! 

If they be live-oaks—and on the hills 
they are most likely to be live-oaks— 
they are semi-globular in shape like our 
apple trees, only huge, of a clamant, 
virile, poisonous green. They grow alone, 
and each one of them seems to be stand- 
ing knee-deep in shadow so thick and 
moist that it is like a deep pool of purple 
paint. Occasionally, on the flat stretches, 
eucalyptus hedges film the distance. 
And the eucalyptus—tall, straight, of a 
uniform slender size, the baby leaves of 
one shape and color, misted with a 
strange bluish fog-powder, the mature 
leaves of another shape and color, deep- 
green on one side, purple on the other, 
curved and oe ed like a scimitar of Da- 
mascus steel, the blossoms hanging in 
great soft bunches, white or shell-pink, 
delicate as frost stars—the eucalyptus is 
the most beautiful tree in the world. 
Standing in groups, they seem to color 
the atmosphere. Under them the air is 
like a green bubble. Standing alone, the 
long trailing scarfs of bark blowing 


away from their bodies—they are like 
ragged, tragic gypsy queens. 


HEN there is the madrone. The won. 

der of the madrone is its bole. Of a 
tawny red-gold—glossy—they contribute 
an arresting coppery note to green forest 
vistas. Somebody has said that in the 
distance they look like naked Indians 
slipping through the woods. Also there 
is the redwood tree, more beautiful even 
than the stone-pine of Italy. Gray-lav- 
ender in color, hard as though cut from 
stone, swelling at the base to an incred- 
ible bulk, shooting straight to an incred- 
ible height and tapering exquisitely «s it 
soars, it drops not foliage : plumige. 
To walk in a redwood forest at night and 
to look up at the stars tangled in the tree- 
tops, to watch the moonlight sift through 
the masses of soft black-green feathers, 
down, down, down, until strained toa 
diaphanous tenuity it lies a faint silver 
gossamer at your feet, is to feel that vou 
are living in one of the old woodcuts 
which illustrate Shakespere’s ‘‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” 

Most people in first visiting California 
are obsessed with the flowers, the abun- 
dant callas, the monstrous roses, the 
giant geraniums. But I never ceased to 
wonder at the beauty of the trees. And 
remember, I have not as yet seen what 
they call the “big” trees. 

Yes, California is quite as beautiful as 
her poets insist and her painters prove. 
It turns everybody who goes there into a 
poet, at least temporarily. Babes lisp in 
numbers and those of the native popula- 
tion who don’t actually write, talk poetry 
—no matter what the subject is. Take 
the case of Sam Berger. Sam Berger—I 
will explain for the benefit of my women 
readers—was first a distinguished ama- 
teur heavyweight boxer who later became 
sparring partner for Bob Fitzsimmons 
and manager to Jim Jeffries. In an 
interview on the subject of boxing, Mr. 
Berger said, “Boxing is an art—just as 
much so as music. To excel in it, you 
must have a conception of time, of bal- 
ance, of distance. The man who attempts 
to box without such a conception is like 
a person who tries to be a musician with- 
out having an ear for music.” 

Is it not evident from this that Mr. 
Berger would have become a poet if a 
more valiant art had not claimed him? 

In that ideal future state in which all 
the world-parts are assembled and _ per- 
fectly codrdinated into one vast self- 
governing machine I hope that California 
will be turned into a great international 
reservation, given over entirely to poets, 
lovers and honeymoon couples. It 1s too 
beautiful to waste on mere bromidic resi- 
dential or business interests. 


O much for the state of California. I 
confess with shame that that is all I 
know about it, although I reiterate that 
that ignorance is not my fault. So now 
for San Francisco! 
San Francisco! 
San Francisco! 
Many people do not realize that San 
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Wasted Energy 


There’s a big difference between the well-directed energy of 
natural nerve force and a “nerve explosion.” The man with poise and 
reserve energy, who expends his nerve power wisely, enjoys life and 
gets furthest. 


The common habit of coffee drinking tends, not only to irritate and 
upset the nervous system, but also to undermine general health. 


Coffee drinkers take into the system a cumulative drug with its 
resulting harmful effects upon body, nerves and brain. 


When the nerves of a coffee-drinker cry out, it’s time to quit the 


coffee and use p 0 S T U Mi 


This pure food-drink is absolutely free from the coffee-drug, 
caffeine, or any other harmful ingredient. ~ 


Ten days off coffee and on Postum shows one way to conserve 
energy and be rid of coffee troubles. 


‘““There’s a Reason” 
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Daily Bathing 
a Joy 
with 


JAP ROSE 
SOAP 


The ‘‘Instant Lather’’ Soap 


Unless you are 
using this delightful 
transparent soap you 
cannot fully enjoy your 
daily bath, so necessary 
to complete health. 


Jap Rose lathers 
instantly and freely in 
hard or soft water and 
rinses instantly leaving 
an invigorated “clean-all- 
over-feeling’” with the 
knowledge of perfect clean- 
liness. Ideal for shampoo- 
ing. Makes the hair fluffy 
and glossy. 

Total Olver s eae cone 
end package containing a min- 
eer gear ts 


Rose Cold Cream and 
Jap Rose Toilet Water. 


———> S. KIRK 
& CO. 


556 E. Austin Ave. 
Chicago 
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Wrinkle Eradicators 
smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar 


e or Frowners 
your beauty. They are absolutely harmless— 
simple and easy to use—~a toilet necessity. Made intwo 
styles. Frowners for between the eyes. Lradicator: 
for lines in the tace. 

Either kind sold in 25c., 50c. and $1.00 boxes, includ- 
ing a booklet ‘Dressing Table Hints’ at drug and 
department stores everywhere, If your dealer is out, 
sent direct, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


B. & P. Co. (Two Women) 1794 E. G8th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Francisco tips a peninsula projecting west 
and north from the coast of California. 
Between that peninsula and the mainland 
lies a blue arm of the blue San Francisco 
bay. So that when you have bisected the 
continent and come to what appears to be 
the edge of the western world, you must 
take a ferry to get to the city itself. 

I hope you will cross that bay first at 
night, for there is no more romantic hour 
in which to enter San Francisco: the bay 
spreading out back of you a-plash with 
all kinds of illuminated water-craft and 
the city lifting up before you ablaze with 
thousands of pinpoint lights, for San 
Francisco’s site is a hilly one and the city 
lies like a jeweled mantle thrown care- 
lessly over many peaks. You land at the 
Ferry building—surely the most wel- 
coming station in the world—walk through 
it, come out at the other side on a circular 
place which is one end of Market street, 
the main artery of the city. If this is by 
day, you can see that the other end of 
Market street is Twin Peaks—a pair of 
hills that imprint bare, exquisitely shaped 
contours of gold on a blue sky—wi 
effect somehow of a stage-drop. If you 
come by night, you will find Market 
street crowded with people, lighted 
with a display of electric signs second 
only in size, number, brilliancy and 
ingenuity to those on Broadway. But 
whether you come by day or by night the 
instant that you emerge from the Ferry 
building, San Francisco gets you. Market 
street is one of the most entertaining 
main-traveled urban roads in the world. 
Newspaper offices in a cluster, store 





windows flooded with light, filled with 





advertising devices of the most amusing 
originality, cars, taxis, crowds, it has 
all the earmarks of the main street of any 
big American city, with the addition, at 
intervals, of the pretty “islands” so 
typical of the boulevards of Paris and 
with, last of all, a zip and a zest, a pep 
and a punch, a go and a ginger that is dis- 
tinctively Californian. I repeat that 
California throws her first tentacle into 
your heart as you stand there wondering 
whether you'll go to your hotel or, plung- 
ing headforemost into the crowds, swim 
with the current. 


MAGINE a city built not on seven but 

a hundred hills. I am sure there are no 
less than a hundred and probably there 
are more. Certainly I climbed a hundred. 
On three sides the sea laps the very hem 
of this city and on one side the forest 
comes down to its very toes. That is, 
when all is said, the most marvelous thing 
about San Francisco—that the sea and 
forest come straight to its borders. And 
as, because of its peninsula situation they 
form the only roads out, sea and forest 
are integral parts of the city life. It ac- 
counts for the fact that you see no city 
pallor in the faces on the streets and per- 
haps for the fact that you see so little 
unhappiness on them. On Sundays and 
holidays crowds pour across the bay all 
day long and then, loaded with flowers 
and greens, pour back all the evening 
long. As for flowers and greens, the 
hotels, shops, cafés, the little-hole-in-the- 
wall restaurants are full of them. They 
are so cheap on the streets that every- 
body wears them. Everybody seems to 
play as much as possible out of doors. 
Everybody seems to sleep out of doors. 
Everybody has just come from a hike 





or is just going off on one. Imagine a 
climate rainless three-quarters of the 
year which permits the workingman 
to tramp all through his vacation 
with the impedimenta only of a blanket, 
moneyless if he will, but with the cer- 
tainty always that the orchards and gar- 
dens will provide him with food. 


of Seri orting the city runs one centr: 
hill-spine. From this crest, by day, 

you look on one side across the bay with its 
three beautiful islands, bare Yerba Buena, 
ee Alcatraz and softly-fluted Ange’ 

sland, all seemingly adrift in the blu 
waters, to Marin county. The waters o° 
the bay are as smooth as satin, as blu 
as the sky, and they are slashed in every 

direction with the silver wakes left b) 

numberless_ ferryboats. Those ferry 

boats, by the way, are extremely grace- 
ful; they look like white peacocks drag- 

ging enormous white-feather tails. By 
night the bay view from the central hill- 
spine shows the cities of Berkeley and 
Oakland like enormous planes of crystal! 
tilted against the distance, the ferryboats, 
illuminated but still peacock-shaped. 

floating on the black waters like monster: 
toys of Venetian glass. In the back- 

ground, rising from low hills, peaks the 
blue triangle of Mt. Diablo. In the fore- 
ground reposes Tamalpais—a mountain 
shaped in the figure of a woman—lying 
prone. The wooded slopes of Tamalpais 
form the nearest big playground for San 
Franciscans—and T soniloais is to the 
San Franciscan what Fujtyama is to the 
Japanese. Would that I had space to tell 
here of the time when their mountain 
caught fire and thousands—men, women 
and children—turned out to save it! 
Everybody helped who could. Even the 
bakers of San _ pastoco worked all night 
and without pay to make bread for the 
fire-fighters. 

By day on the city side of the crest you 
catch glimpses of other hills, covered for 
the most part with buildings like lustrous 
pearl cubes, for San Francisco is a pearl- 
gray city. At night you can look straight 
down the side streets to Market street on 
a series of illuminated restaurant signs 
which project over the sidewalk at right 
angles to the buildings. It is as though a 
colossal golden stairway tempted your 
foot. 


ERHAPS after all the most breath- 
taking quality about San Francisco is 
these unexpected glimpses that you are 
always getting of beautiful hill-heights 
and beautiful valley-depths. Sunset 
skies like aerial banners flare gold and 
crimson on the tops of those hills. City 
lights, like nests of diamonds, glitter and 
glisten in the depths of those valleys. 
Then the fogs! I have stood at my win- 
dow and watched the ragged armies of the 
air drift in from the bay and take posses- 
sion of the whole city. Such fogs. Not dis- 
tilled from pea soup like the London fogs; 
moist air-gauzcs, -rather, pearl- touched 
and glimmering; so thick sometimes that 
it is as though the world had veiled her- 
self in mourning, so thin often that the 
stars shine through with a delicate 
muffled luster. Any view from the hills 
shows a scene touched here and there 
with fog. 
As for the hills themselves, steep as 
they are, street cars go up and down them. 
What is more extraordinary, so do auto 
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N COVERING the 


most important 
events of the war and its 
most interesting side- 


lights,Collier’s hasled all 


American publications. 
In the next few weeks 


the latest experiences 
and conclusions of Frederick 
Palmer, Arthur Ruhl, and 
Victor Murdock will be pub- 
lished. Watch the February 
issues for these feature arti- 
cles. They are chapters of 
modern history with the 
charm and readability of 
fiction. Read them in 


Collier's 


THE NAT ripe foacing arg 
410 West 13th 
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' | commonly, but often, for the better con- of 
venience of vehicles, there is a central i 
path of asphalt, smoothly finished. 1 have - 
seen those asphalt planes by day when " 
a flood first of rain and then of sun # 
turned them to rivers of molten silver; | P 
have seen them by night, when an auto- i 
mobile standing at the hilltop and pour- 2 
| ing its light over them, turned them to if 
rivers of molten gold. iy 
ITHIN walking distance of the ferry , 
is the heart of the city. Here are . 
the newspaper buildings, many big and T 
little hotels, numberless restaurants, the al 
theatres and the shopping district. The rs 
region aboyt Union Square, Geary street, C 
Grant Avenue, Post and Sutter streets is a | 
_ busy and attractive area. You could live a“ 
| in San Francisco for a month and ask no T 
| greater entertainment than walkin 
through it. Beyond are various foreig: fe 
quarters and districts inevitably growin; : 
colder and more residential in aspect as PI 
they get farther away from the city heart. ft 
Beyond the heights where one catche ‘ 
| glimpses of the ocean, the city slopes to - 
~ | abrupt cliffs along the outer harbor and N 
| here are mansions whose windy garden : 
overhang the surf. o 
ERE and there—and it is a little like fa 
meeting a ghost in a crowded street— C 
through all the beauty and freshness o! : 
the new city the bones of the old project: " 
the lofty ruins, ivy-hung, of a_ hug: - 
| Nob Hill palace here; the mere founda- 
tion, bush-encircled, of a big old family / 
/ | mansion there; elaborate rusty fences of a 
| Mid-Victorian iron which inclose nothing; tl 
| wide low steps of Mid-Victorian marble th 
| which lead nowhere. The San Franciscan a 
| speaks always with a tender, regretful 
| affection of that dead city, but, as is o 
natural, he speaks of it less and less. For s 
| myself, I am glad now that I never saw + 
| the city that was; for I can love the city 
| that is with no arriere pensee. “a 
| They serve, however—those bones of a el 
| dead past—to remind the stranger of that th 
marvelous rebuilding feat, to accent the a 
virility and vitality, the courage and en- 1 
terprise of a people who before a half h: 
decade had passed had eliminated almost | 
| every trace of the greatest disaster of 4 
| modern time. tH 
, 
Earn Big Pay as alree Expert ERHAPS after the beauty of its situa- . 
. | tion, the stranger is most struck with 4 
From a farm hand at $25 a month to a tree expert at $3000a | | the picturesqueness given to the city by its di 
eae PO eC Ba AGE A ete ga | cosmopolitan atmosphere. For San Fran- 9 
egy pagts he : ‘at eae Fruit Growing, Tres cisco, serv ing as one of the two main great tl 
the Davey course of trainingby Surgery and Fruit Growing, gatew ays to an enormous country, a front F 
mail hundreds of young men, City Tree Expert, Forestry. entrance to America from the Orient, a | 
like Hudson, have improved These fields are uncrowded; you back entrance from Europe and a side g 
their condition in life. You have will have more demands for your Is 
an equal chance. A few months services than you can fill. Write entrance from South America, standing c 
stuay, at home, in your spare today for book, “Adventures in halfway between tropics and_ polar b 
peat ory oe Scr nde ck Of | regions, a great port ofthe greatest ocean 
ying positions— ae § - a ‘ 
~ anne Picaiien enctnand: peal appeals to you. ex in nity orld, becomes naturally one = tl 
“a The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 419 Oak St., Kent, Ohio wa ie ee te y 
Chinatown is not far off from the heart ‘ 
—— wa —_—_—__————— | of the city. And Chinatown pervades : 
San Francisco. It is as though it distilled 
some faint oriental perfume with which 
HEN IS THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY OPEN constantly it suffuses the air. You meet / 
FOR MOTOR TRAFFIC IN THE SPRING? the Chinese everywhere—men who differ # 
For information on road conditions anywhere in the Sunset Countr in no wate from the men with whom the W 
se sapsbigeney: Po oot smaller Chinatowns of the East have ac- 
address Sunset Magazine Service Bureau. 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, d h ke tl sl 
California. ws The information will be supplied without charge. quainte us; women who make the streets t] 
exotic. Little slim-limbed creatures, ; 
| amber-skinned, jewel-eyed, dressed in silk : 
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of black or pastel colors, loosely coated 
and comfortably trousered, their jet- 
black shining hair filled with ornaments, 
they go about in groups which include 


old women and young matrons, half- | 


rown girls slender as forsythia branches, 
abies arrayed like princes. You are 
likely to meet groups of Hindus, pictur- 
esquely turbaned, coffee-brown in color, 
slight-figured, straight-featured, black- 
bearded. You see Japanese and Fili- 
inos. And as for Latins—French, 
talians and Spanish flood the city. 
There are eight thousand Montenegrins 
alone in California. I never suspected 
there were eight thousand in Montenegro. 
And our own continent contributes 
Cana dians, Mexicans, citizens from every 
state in the Union. In addition, you run 
everywhere into soldiers and _ sailors. 
The bits of talk you overhear in the street 
are so exciting that you become a pro- 
fessional eavesdropper; strong-languaged, 
picturesquely slangy, pungent narrative, 
sometimes the speaker has come up 
from Arizona or New Mexico or Texas, 
sometimes down from Alaska, Washing- 
ton or Oregon, sometimes across from 
Nevada or Montana or Wyoming. And 
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The whole telephone-using pub- 
lic is interested in the army of 


| telephone employees—what kind 


with many of them—at least with those | 
who live west of the Rocky mountains— | 


San Francisco is always (and I never 
failed to respond to the thrill of it) “the 
City.” Not a city or any city but the 


on the face of the earth. 


LL this alien picturesqueness adds 
enormously of course to the San Fran- 
ciscan’s native picturesqueness. Not that 
the Californian needs adventitious aid in 
this matter. Indeed this cosmopolitan- 
ism of atmosphere serves best as a back- 
ground, these alien types as a foil for the 
native-born. For the Californians are a 
comely people. No traveler has failed— 
at least no man has failed—to pay tribute 
in passing to the beauty of the Californian 
women. And they are beautiful. In that 
climate which produces bigness in every- 
thing, they grow to heroic size. ‘And as a 
result of a life inevitably open-air in an 
atmosphere always fog-touched, they 
have eyes of a notable limpidity and com- 
plexions of a striking vividness. To 
walk through that limited area which is 
the city’s heart—especially when the 
theatres are letting out—is to come on 
beauty not in one pretty girl at a time, 
nor in pairs and trios nor by scores and 
dozens; it is to see it in battalias and acres, 
and all of them meeting your eyes with 
the frank open gaze of the West. San 
Francisco is, I fancy, the only city on the 
globe where any musical comedy audience 
is always more beautiful than any musical 
comedy chorus. They are not only 
beautiful—they are magnificent. 

Watch in the Admission day parade for 
the Native Daughters of the Golden 
West—stalwart, stunning young giant- 
esses marching with a splendid carriage 
and a superb poise—they seem like a new 
race of women. 


ND the climate being of the kind that, 

for three-quarters of the year you can 
count on unvarying sunny weather, the 
women dress on the streets with nothing 
short of gorgeousness. All the colors that 
the rainbow knows and a few that :¢ has 
never seen, appear here. And worn with 
such chic, such verve! Not even in Paris, 


of people are they, how are they 
selected and trained, how are they 
housed and equipped, and are they 


| well paid and loyal. 
city—as though there were no other city | 





Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is en- 
trusted to an army of 160,000 loyal 
men and women. 


No one of these messages can 
be put through by an individual 
employee. In every case there must 
be the complete telephone machine 
or system in working order, with 
every manager, engineer, clerk, 
operator, lineman and installer co- 
operating with one another and 


with the public. 


The Bell System has attracted the 
brightest, most capable people for 
each branch of work. The training 





One Policy 





One System 


The Picked Army of the Telephone 


isthorough and the worker must 
be specially fitted for his position. 


Workrooms are healthful and 
attractive, every possible mechan- 
ical device being provided to pro- 
mote efficiency, speed and comfort. 


Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recog- 
nition of merit are the rule through- 
out the Bell System. 


An ample reserve fund is set 
aside for pensions, accident and 
sick benefits and insurance for 
employees, both men and women. 
“Few if any industries,” reports the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor, “present so much or such 
widely distributed, intelligent care 
for the health and welfare of their 
women workers as is found among 
the telephone companies.” 


These are some of the reasons 
why Bell telephone service is the 
best in the world. 


* 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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There Goes Your Shade! 


That’s the bother of unreliable Shade 
Rollers. Now, Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
never sneak up after once being pulled 
down, or creep down after being raised, 


No tacks needed ‘with Hartshorn Rollers. Send today for free book ““How to Get the 
Cost only a few cents more than the poorest, 


Stewart Hartshorn Company, Dept: 27, E. Newark, N. J. 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


or refuse to move. It really pays— 
10,000,000 homes have proved it pays— 
to look when you buy shade rollers for 
this signature: 


Best Service from your Shade Rollers.” 
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The Home for the 
Farmer, lown Man, YOU 


Build it yourself—YOU can doit. 
you need isa hammer—aslittle 
as $205, and some spare time. 


We ship the home ‘knock down’ 
with each part numbered to cor- 
respond with the accompanying 
plans—and the plans are explicit— 
so explicit, that you can be your 
own carpenter. 


Save the money you would pay a 
carpenter and use it to furnish 


your READY BUILT HOUSE. 
Our guarantee stands back of 


every house and our reputation is 
back of both house and guarantee. 


Write for the catalog TODAY. 
It tells an interesting story of 
other “Thrifty"* people who built 
their homes. 


Ready Built House Co. 





























Brightest Babies 
are babies most ‘‘comfy;’’ free 
of danger from skin-irritations. 


JAF ROSE 


Talcum Powder 
soothes tender little bodies 
other tale can do. That’s why mothers 
everywhere prefer it. 


~Y 
x 
E Send us 15c for ary packet; contains 


as no 


trials of Jap Rose Talc; Jap Rose Soap, Jap 
tose Cold Cream and Jap Rose Toilet Water. 


Jas. S. —_— & ve 452 E. Austin Ave., Chicago 





Hook and Eye Perfection 


Whether your frock fastens in the back 
or in the front—don’t worry. Pebros 
Hooks and | Eyes do not slip out of place. 





PATENT INVISIBLE 
HOOK»0 ENEs 
never disappoint you. ‘No trouble to sew 
on—a few stitches and they are on to 
stay—always firm, always tidy and trim. 
Pebros are perfected Hooks and Eyes. 
You'll never use any other after you 
know them. They won’trust. At your 
dealer’s or by mail, 10 cents a card. 
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PEET BROS., Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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where may appear a more conventional 
smartness, is sartorial picturesqueness 
carried off with such an air of authority. 
Polaire, who was advertised as the ugliest 
woman in the world, should have made a 
fortune in California. For the Cali- 
fornian does not really know what female 
ugliness is. I have a theory that the Cali- 
fornian men cannot quite appreciate the 
beauty of their women. They take 
beauty for granted; they have never seen 
anything else. Nevertheless, that beauty 
and that dash constitute a menace. A 
city ordinance compels traffic policemen 
to wear smoked glasses and car conduc- 
tors and chauffeurs, blinders. 
Go West, young man! 


UT everybody celebrates the beauty 

of the California woman. Probably 
that is because heretofore “everybody” has 
been masculine. He has been so busy 
looking at the California woman that he 
hasn’t realized yet that there’s a male of 
the species. The California man, I sing. 

It is curious what a difference of opinion 
there is in regard to him. I have heard 
Californiacs say in their one moment 
of humility, “Why is it, when we turn 
out such magnificent women, that our 
men are so undersized?” Now I know 
nothing about average male heights and 
weights. I have never seen any com- 
parative statistics. I can say only that 
the average Californian seems bigger 
than the average man. And often in 
walking through the San Francisco streets 
the eye, ranging along the crowd of pedes- 
trians of average California stature, will 
strike on a man who bulks a whale, 
leviathan, a dreadnaught beside the 
others and rises a column,.a monolith, a 
tower above them. 

He is certainly upstanding, this average 
California male—running to bulk and a 
little to flesh. Often the line of features 
is so regular that it suggests the Greek. 
He has eyes like mountain lakes and a 
smile like a break of sun. He generally 
flashes a dimple or two or three or more 
(Californians are speckled with dimples). 
He manufactures his own slang. And he 
joshes and jollies all day long. In fact, 
he’s— 

Oh, well, go West, young woman! 


EYOND its high average of male 
beauty California has, in its labor- 
man, produced a new physical type. 


It is different from, the standardized 
American type of ‘which Abraham 
Lincoln of a past and the Wright 


brothers of a present generation are per- 
fect specimens—the ugly-beautiful face, 
long and lean, with its harshly contoured 
strength of feature and its subtly soften- 
ing melancholy of expression. The look 
of Jabor in California is not so much of 
strength as of force—an indomitable, un- 
conquerable force. Melancholy is not 
there, but spirit; that fire and light 
which means hope. It is as though they 
were molded of iron—those faces—but 
illuminated from within. And with that 
strength goes the Californian comeliness. 

Pulchritude begins in childhood with 
the Californian, grows and strengthens 
through youth to middle age. Even the 
old—but there are no old people in Cali- 
fornia. Nobody ever gets a chance to 
grow old there. The climate won’t let 
you. The scenery won't let you. The 


life won’t let you. 


neta 


All this picturesqueness, beauty and 
charm form the raw materials of the mogt 
entertaining city life in the country. For 
whatever San SesmmareA is OF IS NOt, it js 
never dull. Life there is in a perpetual 
ferment. It is as though the city kettle 
had been set on the stove to boil half a 
century ago and had never been taken off. 
The steam is pouring out of the nose, 
The cover is dancing up and down. ‘The 
very kettle is rocking and jumping. ut 
by some miracle the destructive explosion 
never happens. The Californian is easy- 
going in a sense and yet he works hurd 
and plays hard. Athletics are feverish 
there, suffrage rampant, politics frenzied, 
labor militant. Would that I had sp ice 
here to dilate on the athletic game as it is 
played in California—played with the 
charm and spirit and humor with which 
Californians play every game. Would 
that I had space to narrate—as Maud 
Younger tells it—the moving story of how 
the women won the vote in California. 
Would that I had space to describe the 
whirlwind political campaign of 1914 
when there were at least four candidates 
in the field for every office and when you 
were besought by postal, by letter, by 
dodgers, by advertisements in the papers 
and on the billboards to vote for all of 
them. Would that I had space—but here 
I must take the space—to tell how the 
Californian plays. 


EMEMBER always that California 

has virtually no weather to contend 
with. For three months of the year rain 
appears; for the remaining nine months it 
is eliminated entirely. And so, with a 
country of rare picturesqueness for a 
background, a people of rare beauty for 
actors, everybody more or less per- 
meated with the artistic instinct and 
everybody more or less writing poetry — 
California has a pageant for breakfast, a 
fiesta for luncheon and a carnival for 
dinner. They are always electing queens. 
In fact any girl in California who hasn’t 
been a queen of something before she’s 
twenty-one is a poor prune. 

In the country—especially in the wine 
districts where the merrymaking some- 
times lasts for days—these festivals are 
beautiful. In the city—it depends 
largely, of course, on how much the com- 
mercial spirit enters into it; but whether 
they are beautiful or the reverse they are 
always entertaining. Single streets, for 
instance, in San Francisco, are always 
having carnivals. The street elects a 
king and queen, plasters itself with bunt- 
ing, arches itself with electric lights, 
lines its curbs with temporary booths, 
fills its corners with shows, sells confetti 
until the pedestrian swims in it—and 
then whoops it up for a week. All around, 
north, south, east, west, every other street 
is jet- -black, ‘sleeping decorously, ignoring 
utterly that blare of color, that blaze of 
light, that boom of noise around the cor- 
ner. They should worry—they’re going 
to have a carnival themselves next week. 
Apropos, a San Francisco paper opened 
its story of one of these affairs with the 
following sentence, “Last night” (shall 
we call him Hans Schmidt?) “‘was crowned 
with great pomp and ceremony king of th« 

——~Street Carnival and fifteen min- 
utes later, with no pomp and ceremony 
whatever, he was arrested for petty lar- 
ceny.” Billy Jordan was made king of the 
Fillmore Street Carnival. Now Billy 
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26inch. Price $2.00 j 
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Draw Knife 
No. K8 
Price 
$1.00 


Perfectly Adjusted 
for Easy Work 


The perfect adjustment of Keen Kutter tools makes 

for more, quicker and easier work. ‘These tools work 

with the worker—they cut cleaner, strike harder and 
surer and yank better than ordinary tools because of their 
perfect adjustment and balance. You get that “go to it” 
feeling when you grip 


<y KEEN KUTTER 


‘ Quality Tools 


The high finish of these tools indicates the thoroughness 
with which they are made. The famous Keen Kutter 
trade mark on a tool is your unqualified guarantee that it 
must be perfect in every particular, otherwise your dealer 
will hand your money back. That’s why you should 
look for that trade mark before buying tools. 

‘*The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.”’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS, 


02 0$ eof1g 
TASH ON 1°87 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Toledo, 
Minneapolis, Sioux City, Wichita, 


Iron Block Plane 
No. K120. Price $0.70 
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FREE YOU 


10 DAYS! 
The World Famous 





Electric Cleaner 
Yes, Madam, that is 


exactly what we mean. 
We will send you one of 
our superb, BRAND 
NEW, easy gliding and 
\ deep cleaning Frantz 
Premier Electric Clean- 
ers on 10 days FREE 
Cleaning trial. We 
¥ are going to loan 
me free, this splendid cleaner for 10 whole days. 
emember, this free loan won’t cost you a 
enny. We even pay all delivery charges. We 
ar every expense. All you have to do is to 
use it to your heart’s content for all cleaning 
purposes about the house! 


Without Cost To You 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below 
or write us and we will send you the full details 
of this wonderful free loan offer, and also our 
beautifully illustrated booklet. No strings are attached 
to this free loan offer. We want you to use the Frantz 


m. Clean your carpe’ 
it on your furniture, mattresses 
the noo! corners. We want you to see for 
yourself how it picks up threads, lint and ra’ 
and every speck of dust and dirt. rs 
And the nd of the 10 days free trial if you 
are not more than delighted with the cleaner, you 
ill send for it, without a cent 
of cost or giligation on your part. But if you decide 
ou simply cannot get along without it, then you 
may keep the cleaner and pay for it on 


Easy Monthly Payments 


The cleaner goes to you right from our factory, 
or ee our dealer if we have one in your town. 
you free ooey ty paymen: 
/ ber, it th: ik bottom facto: ice— d 
pay a. pentiy more because of this special Easy Monthiy 
Pa; nt Plan. 
‘e expect to be 
reserve the right to withdraw this offer after a reasonable 
len; of time. a AI ha acta Remember 
~akostenty no le 
Sign this coupon and mail it to 
MAIL THIS COUPON Goer enee. The minute we hear from 
you we will mail you the full details of this great free trial offer 
and easy payment pian. We will also send you free, the beauti-. 
fully illustrated literature. Send coupon or 1y—at once. 
The Frantz Premier Company 
Dept. 1193, Cleveland, Ohio 
RRs MRR eS 


Sign this Coupon NOW! 


THE FRANTZ PREMIER COMPANY 
Dept. 1193, Cleveland, Ohio 
Without expense or obligation to me send full and 
complete details of your wonderful Free Trial and Easy 
Payment offer. Also your beautifully illustrated booklet. 


so swamped with Free Trial requests that we 
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Typewrite the New Way 


Double Your Speed— Your Salary 


80 to 100 words a minute guaranteed. Salaries increased 
to $25, $30, $35. andeven $soweckly. Totally new system. 
It’s all in the fingers—gymnastically trained away from 
machine, —_ amazing speed—perfect accuracy. Easy 
for any one. Increases speed first day. Learn in spare 
time—no interference with regular work. 
FREE BOOK. illustrates and explains all. Contains 
letters from hundreds whose salaries 
have been doubled and tred/ed since taking up this remarkable 
new method. A postal will bring it, but write today— NOW. 


TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 8302 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 





CastillejaSchool for Girls 


Accredited to Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
Primary Departments. Send for illustrated catalogue 
Principal: Mary IL. Lockey, A. B. 

PALO ALTO. CALIF. 














cla who is over eighty years of age, 
as served as announcer for every big 
boxing contest in San Francisco since— 
well, let’s say since San Francisco was 
born. He always ends his ring announce- 
ment with the words, “Let her go!” The 
reporters say that in the crown and scep- 
ter, the velvet and ermine of a king, he 
opened the Fillmore Street Carnival with 
“Let her go!” And for myself, I choose 
to believe that story. The queen of this 
carnival—her first name was Manila, by 
the way—a pretty girl of course was a 
picturesque detail in the city life for a 
week. In velvet, ermine and brilliant 
crown, she was always flashing from place 
to place in an automobile surrounded by 
a group, equally pretty, of ladies in wait- 
ing. When the deep, cylindrical cistern- 
like reservoir on Twin Peaks was finished, 
they opened it with a dance; when the 
Stockton street tunnel was finished, they 
opened it with a dance; when the morgue 
was completed they opened that with a 
reception. 


© Ree San Francisco papers reflect all 
this activity and they certainly make 
entertaining reading. For one thing, the 
annual crop of pretty girls being ten 
times as large there as anywhere else and 
photography being universally a fine art, 
the papers are filled with pictures of 
beautiful women. They are the only 
papers I have ever seen in which the faces 
that appear on the theatrical page. pale 
beside those that accompany the news 
stories. The last three months of my 
stay in San Francisco I cut out all the 
pictures of pretty girls from three news- 
papers. They included all kinds of women— 
society, club, athletic, college, high-brow, 
low-brow; highway-women, burglaresses, 
forgeresses and murderesses. I have just 
counted those pictures—three hundred 
and fifty-four—and all beautiful. When 
I received my paper in the morning— 
until the war made that function, even in 
California, a melancholy one—I used to 
look first at the pictures of the women. 
Then always I turned to the sporting 
page to see what record had been broken 
since yesterday and, if it were Saturday 
morning (I confess it without shame), to 
read the joyous account of Friday night’s 
boxing contest. And, always before I 
settled to the important news of the day, 
I read the last “stunt.” 

Picturesque “stunts” are always being 
pulled off in San Francisco. Was it the 
late lamented Beachey flying with a 
pretty girl around the half-completed 
Tower of Jewels, was it a pretty actress 
selling roses at the Lotta Fountain for the 
beneft of the Belgians, it was something 
amusing, stirring and characteristic. Al- 
ways the “stunt” involved a lot of pretty 
girls and often it demanded the services 
of the mayor. I shall regret to the end of 
my days that I did not keep a scrapbook 


—_ 


devoted to Mayor Rolph’s activities, 
For being mayor of San Francisco is no 
sinecure. But as most of his public duties 
seemed to involve floods of pretty girls— 
well, if I were a man it phe be my am. 
bition to be mayor of San Francisco for 
the rest of my life. 

The year I spent in California they 
were building the Exposition. — They 
made of that task, as they make of every 
task, a game and a play and a lark—a joy 
and a delight—even though they were 
building under the most discouraging 
conditions that an exposition ever en- 
countered. But nothing daunts the Cali. 
fornian, and so wood and iron, mortar and 
paint grew steadily into the dream city 
that later fronted the bay. 


SI think it over, I am very glad that] § 


did not tell the Californiacs.how beau- 
tiful Massachusetts is. Because it would 
only have bewildered them. I am glad 
that I did not mention to them that | 
shall always cherish a kind of feeling for 
Massachusetts that I can develop for no 
other spot. Because it would only have 
hurt them. You must not tell a Cali- 
forniac that you love any place but Cali- 
fornia or that you have found beauty 
elsewhere. It’s like breaking an engage- 
ment of marriage with a girl. It’s like 
telling a child that there’s no such person 
as Santa Claus. There’s no tactful way 
of wording it. It simply can’t be done. 
And I am very glad that I told the 
Californiacs all the time how much 
I love California, how much I love 
San Francisco. I think of California 
always—with its unabated fighting 
strength as a champion among states. 
It takes the stranger—that champion 
state—under its mighty protection and 

ives him of its strength and happiness. 
Tt is more fun to be sick in California than 
to be well anywhere else. And I think 
of San Francisco always—the spirit 
of Tamalpais in the air—as an Ama- 
zon among cities. Its people love “the 
city” because, within the memory of man, 
it was built and within the memory of 
child, rebuilt. They themselves helped to 
build and rebuild. They have worked 
and fought for it through every inch and 
instance of its history. It takes the strang- 
er—that Amazon city—into its great, 
warm, beating mother-heart. If you are 
sick it makes you well. If you are sad it 
makes you glad. It infuses you with 
its working spirit. It inspires you with 
its fighting spirit. It asks you to work 
and fight with it. Massachusetts never 
permitted me to work or fight for it. 
Woman is yet, in no real sense, a citizen 
there. And the result is that I love Cali- 
fornia as I love no other state, and San 
Francisco as I love no other city. I have 
no real criticism to bring against the Cali- 
forniac. In fact, reader—ah, I see you’ ve 
guessed it. I’m a Californiac myself. 
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PT hey M 
of ex very Oney 
rk—a joy 
rey were | 
oura ging (Continued from page 22) 
ever en- 
the Cali- | 
yrtar and him more of a mystery than ever to 
eam city his neighbors. The picture you get of John 
Muir now in the Alhambra valley is of an 
® old man rarely seen, but a generation ago 
ad that] there was another John Muir, a young, 
ow beau- devoted husband anxious to show his 
it would mettle, and it is to that John Muir I wish 
m glad to introduce you. I feel certain of my 
a that | facts in this instance, and the stories [ 
eling for have to tell are authentic. 
p for no “Don’t let our marriage interfere with 
ily have your work,” his young wife said to him. 
a Cali- “Don’t let me tie you down to the farm.”’ 
ut Cali- But Muir was a Scotchman with a 
beauty Scotchman’s sense of duty, and he felt he 
engage- must first make his family secure against 
It’s like need. So he turned to and became 
1 person rancher for ten years, and was one of the 
ful way most successful ranchers who ever took 
ye done. advantage of California’s possibilities. 
old 7 “Father never se its aud his daush- 
/ muc ter Wanda, Mrs. Hanna, “‘but he had an All nd 
I_ love enthusiasm about everything he under- out 00rs 
eae took which made were successful. a | ° . 
ghting ten years he did hardly any writing an kK d, h 
states. alge left the ranch to two or three INVITES your 0 a 
ih months every summer. : He eas a " 
in always, up before the earliest bir ° * os 
pines, Scie in the morning and he made the No trip too long, no conditions too 
ia than ranch pay as it never had before.” d k fi 
I think Mr. and Mrs. Hanna handed me the | rough for a Kodak outfit. 
spirit key to the mystery, and told me the de- | ‘ ° 
Ama ff tails of the life of John Muir, rancher. You can take, title and finish the nega- 
re “the No one knows better than they that | . 
of man, hidden side to his life, so I set it down | tives on the spot by the Kodak system. 
1ory of with complete confidence. | 
Iped to Dr. Strenzel farmed because he loved | You can make sure. 
worked it. He was successful too, but was al- | 
ch and ways a bit of a dilettante. He was con- Kodak catalog free at your dealer's, or by mail. 
strang- tent with sending to the market choice 
great, baskets of pears and grapes. People of EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocHEsTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
you are discerning taste perth their grocers to 
> sad it get his unusual varieties of pears. He 
u with delighted in going through his orchard 
u fe ~~ psa" Nr she, Series oer " 
9 WOE t was different with john Muir e ° e 99 
| never did not like farming. It was merely a Between the Whisky Devil and the “Dry Sea 
for it. business to him. He much preferred the 
ip et: wild things growing as they would. But | HAT’S where the grape growers and wine makers of California are finding 


ape he.made a much greater financial success themselves. Wine-making is a big industry in the Golden State. Califor- 

















thea - assays ek = nians—most of them—don’t want to kill it 3 but they don’t want to put up with 
e Cali- Dr. Strenzel had a few acres of tokay | the saloon either. Can the saloon be kicked out and the wine industry be 
you ve grapes. John Muir increased the vine- saved or is it impossible to sever the Siamese twins? Arno Dosch tells of the 
lf. yard to a hundred acres. grape growers’ dilemma in the 
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contained thirty acres whic r. Otrenze 

had always here for hay and grain. It M ARC H SUNSE NEWS STANDS 

was part of his scheme of a rounded 

ranch. 








“T can make more money off that in 
grapes,” said Muir to his father-in-law, 
“and buy the hay and grain. 

“But it’s too late this year to plant,” 
objected Dr. Strenzel. 

“What, lose a year?” said Muir. “I 
can’t afford it. T heie other things to | 
o. 
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He First Notices 
Your Complexion 


That is the thing that decides a woman’s 
beauty—her complexion. That is why 
you should be particular, very particular 
about the powder you use. 

Does it simply show the powdered face 
or does it mean a fine complexion? Is it 
a real aid to skin beauty or is it but an 
addéd complexion woe? 

There are powders and powders, but 
you will find that the thousands of beau- 
tiful women to whom complexion is not a 
problem use 


Carmen 


Complexion 


Powder 


Decidedly differe nt. from any other 
powder. Not a ‘‘make-up” in any sense, 
but a genuine BEAUTIFIER. Refreshing 
—restoring—refining. Transforms the 
muddy, colorless, rough-tissue complexion 
into one of apple -blossom beauty. -ro- 
tects and preserves the freshness and bloom 
of a delicate skin. 

It is not sufficient that a powder look fine 
in the box or feel fine between the fingers. 
The test is on the face! Does it show 
powder? Does it rub or blow off? Does it 
fail under perspiration? Does it fail under 
strong electric light or glaring sunlight? 
One trial of CARMEN will convince you 
that it measures up to every possible test. 


50c Everywhere 
WHITE, PINK, FLESH, CREAM 
The Scent is Dainty 


Our “On Trial” Offer 

Purse size box «nd mirror containing 2 to 3 
weeks supply of Carmen (state shade) and ful! 
35¢ box of Carmen Rouge (light or dark) sent 
prepiid for 25¢. If only 
purse size box of Carmen 
Powder and mirror are 
wanted send only 10¢ silver 
and 2 cent stamp. 


STAFFORD-MILLER 
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577 Olive Street 
St. Louis, 
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Look st these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
our own Factories, and guaranteed for one year, 
Underwoods $25 to $70 Royals $25 to $65 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $55 Olivers $20 to $45 
Srand new No. 2 Smith Premiers $45 

Special this month, Remington Visible No. 10, $38.50 
We have others, of course. Send for catalogue de- 
scribing them. Branch offices in principal cities. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPARY 
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909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Market St.,San Francisco 
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So he set out the cuttings, and did it 
himself, as he always did important 
things. He would not take the trouble to 
touch a plow or do any ordinary work he 
could hire someone else to do, but he 
refused to delegate particular jobs. 

Dr. Strenzel waited, confident that the 
dry late spring would wither the cuttings, 
but that spring it rained five inches in 
June, an almost unprecedented rainfall 
at that time of year, and the vines re- 
ceived a substantial growth. 

Dr. Strenzel never ceased talking about 
it. ‘“‘Luck, fool’s luck,” he used to say, 
but Muir told his own son-in-law, Hanna, 
years later, that he had expected to haul 
water, and the rain had merely saved him 
the trouble. 

In a few years Muir had the biggest and 
most dependable supply of tokay grapes 
in California. . The San Francisco jobbers 
bought his yield to meet their regular 
shipments to the north and east. There 
were at that time four big fruit jobbing 
houses in San Francisco and they tell 
tales yet in commission row of the bar- 
gains John Muir drove with them, Ordi- 
narily the grower in those times was 
putty in the hands of the jobber, but not 
so John Muir. All his Scotch canniness 
came to his assistance and he got his 
share. Where Dr. Strenzel sold a hun- 
dred crates, Muir sold a thousand and 
got his money in advance. He began 
shipping in carload lots, something Dr. 
Strenzel had never dreamed of. The old 
doctor had always admired his son-in-law 
as an‘idealistic naturalist. Now he began 
to have a wholesome respect for him as a 
business man. 


T was John Muir’s custom to leave the 

valley in June when the spring work 
had all been finished and there was nothing 
to do but wait for the crop to ripen, and 
for three months abandon himself to his 
love of the mountains. During those 
summers he gathered the data for his 
“Mountains of California” and ‘The 
Wild Flowers of California.” But he 
never became so engrossed that he forgot 
the season. On the first of October he 
was always back on the ranch, and the 
jobbers of San Francisco knew they could 
expect him in a few days with an estimate 
of his yield. He also told them what he 
expected to be paid. 


S a bargainer John Muir was pure 
Scotch. He was never known toname 
a price first. Whether he was selling 
grapes or land, he tried first to find out 
what the other man was willing to pay. 
But he always had a price in his mind, and 
he got it. It made no difference what was 
the market price of grapes. He made the 
jobbers pay what he expected 

“T’ll take five hundred crates on com- 
mission,” a jobber once said to him. 

“You'll buy a thousand outright at 
fifty cents,” replied Muir, “or you’ll not 
get any. 

The jobber had orders to fill and he had 
to take Muir’s terms. The jobbers some- 
times complained he was overloading 
them. 

“Tf you work as hard creating a market 
as I do supplying the grapes,’ * he replied, 

“vou will get rid of them.” 

“‘Steamer-days” were sometimes anx- 
ious times for the men who bought of John 
Muir. They often tried to hold off buying 


until the last moment in the hope shal 
Muir would lower his price to anticipate a 
falling market, but he never faltered. 

“But if you don’t let me have them at 
my price,” a jobber was once foolish 
enough to say, “they’ll rot on your 
hands.” 

“Let them rot,” replied Muir dourly. 

One time the jobbers, knowing the 
importance of steamer-day to him as well 
as to them, decided to hold off in a body 
before they would buy. When they 
finally came, Murr, knowing their game, 
refused tosell. ‘Too late,” he replied, and 
the steamer to the north went off without 
the grapes. The next steamer carried 
double the usual amount, sold by Muir 
at Muir’s price. 


OR ten years Muir laid away above 

all expenses anav erage of $5000 a yea 
He kept putting this in the savings bank 
depositing altogether $50,000. This i 
the deposit which grew to nearly a hun 
dred and ten thousand dollars. Com 

ound interest kept on depositing afte: 
Muir ceased. 

His other savings bank deposits grew 
from his later ventures, for, though he 
ceased to take so active a part after ten 
years, when he had his competence, he 
never quite ceased to be the rancher and 
became entirely the naturalist. Once in 
more recent years a jobber called him up 
over the telephone and offered to buy 
five hundred crates of grapes. A voice at 
the other end of the line which a was 
not expected to hear, said, “Pay him 
sixty if you have to, but you can get them 
for fifty.” Muir promptly hung up the 
receiver. A little later he was called up 
again, and the jobber offered to take five 
hundred at sixty cents. 

‘A thousand or none,” he replied. 

“Send us five hundred at sixty,” came 
the reply, ‘‘and we'll do the best we can 
with the other five hundred.” 

“T will not sell less than a thousand 
crates,” was Muir’s ultimatum, “and it 
will be a complete sale at sixty cents.’ 

“They'll rot on your hands at that 
price,” the jobber said. 

“That’s my affair,” said Muir before 
he hung up again. “I’m not trying to 
sell them. I believe it was you who called 
me up.” 

As usual he got his price. 

A number of years ago a big fruit com- 
mission firm swept ahead of all others and 
made a fortune for its promoters, but not 
for the men who deait with it. One of its 
buyers came up the Alhambra valley, and 
Muir took an instinctive dislike to him. 
But a price was agreed on, so Muir re- 
luctantly made the sale. When the 
crates arrived they were double depth. 
The agent tried to bluff it through. 

“It’s immaterial to me what size crates 
you prefer using,” Muir said to him, 
“but you bought from me on a basis of 
what has become established as a crate. 
So you will take them by weight.” 

As the grapes were packed he stood by 
and ordered his men to weigh in each 
crate. When the shipment was complete 
and the agent was moving off with the 
grapes, Muir said, 

“Just a moment. I want the money 
first.” He refused to deal with this com- 
pany again. 

Another jobber who tried to force down 
his price finally and reluctantly came to 
Muir’s terms. 
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EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


TORED-UP miles of boat rides—long, healthful 

hours of water sport, are yours in the Evinrude. 
Where you will and when you will, in any rowboat or 
canoe, on ocean, lake or river! No more rowing—yovu’re captain, 
not crew. Just a turn of the fly-wheel and you’re off for a cruise, 
with no thought of a long row home again. 


There’s more speed, more 
power, in the new Evinrude 
Four-Cycle Twin—a two- 
cylinder,four-cycle motor,that 
runs smoothly and quietly, 
with almost no vibration. 

* There’s more speed, too, and 
other improvements, in the 


Single-Cylinder Models for 
1916. The Evinrude Magneto 
—built in fly-wheel type—is 
entirely insulated and water- 
proofed,furnishing perfect igni- 
tion, at high or low speed, no 
matter how drenching the 
rain or how heavy the spray. 


Both Twin and Single-Cylinder Models have Automatic 
Reverse and the Evinrude Magneto. 


Write for 1916 Catalog—it’s interesting. 


314 EVINRUDE BLOCK 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Over 60,000 Sold 
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Your Washing Dent re 2c a Week 
Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 
I have built a new 


“tg00”? power washing 
machine. I consider this machine the most won- 
derful washer ever put on the market. Tub built 
of entirely high grade copper, it is the strongest 
and most durable machine made. It is constructed 
on a brand new erp and I will guarantee that 
this machine will not tear clothes, break buttons 
or fray the edges of the most delicate fabric. It 
will wash everything from heavy blankets to the 
finest lace without damage to the goods. 

This new “1g00’’ washing machine can be con- 
nected with any electric socket instantly and is 
started and stopped by a “little twist of the wrist’’ 
and it will do your washing for 2 cents a week. 

I also make a lighter power machine which can 
be run by water or electric power. On most of 
these machines the motor will run the wringer too. 
Just feed in the clothes and this power wringer will 
squeeze the water out so quickly and easily you 
will be astonished. It will save 50% time, money 
and labor every week. The outfit consists of washer 
and wringer and either electric or water motor, as 
you prefer, and I guarantee the perfect working of 
each. 
I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. 
You do not need to pay a penny until you are satis- 
fied this washer will do what I say it will. Write 
today for illustrated catalog. Address: H. L. | 
Barker, 6228 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y.., or, if 
you live i in Canada, write to the Canadian ‘“‘1g00”’ 
Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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The maximum of 
worth is found in 
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Silk 50c Lisle 25c 
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“I hope you're satisfied,” he said 
gruffly. 

“Of course you understand,” said Muir, 
in reply to the discourtesy, “that you 
furnish the crates. 

It is not surprising to learn that John 
Muir grafted the sixty varieties of pears 
in the old orchard into one variety, 
Bartletts. 

“Give people what they want,” he used 
to say to Dr. Strenzel. 


| oe MUIR reaped the harvest of Dr. 


Strenzel’s pioneering, but he did not 


| do it for himself. He never touched any 


of the money but placed it where it 
accumulated and grew for the benefit of 
Dr. Strenzel’s grandchildren and great 
grandchildren. His own wants were 
notoriously so few as to amount to noth- 
ing. Once after he had been visiting 
Harriman at his hunting lodge on Kla- 
math lake in Oregon he came away with 
another guest. Harriman had been called 
East and had left hurriedly the day before. 

“They tell me,” said the other guest, 
“that Harriman has a hundred million 
dollars.” 

“He’ s not as rich as lam,” replied Muir. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, he has only a hundred millions 
while I have all I want.’ 

Once the ten years of providing for his 
family had passed, Muir turned to his 
long-deferred work. He worked slowly 


and conscientiously so that some of his 
most important contributions have not 
yet been published. Most of his books, 
were published after he was 
For the last fifteen years he 


in fact, 
seventy. 


spent most of his time in the house that 
now has such a perfect view of the oil 
tanks. In Martinez one can hear strange 
tales of the hermit life he lived. As a 
matter of fact, he ate his meals at the 
Hannas and loved to have his little 
grandsons make over him. When he 
was writing he would brook interruption 
from no one else, but they were always 
welcome. 

Once a publisher visited the Alhambra 
valley to make a contract with the 
naturalist. He was a spruce New York 
type and eager to get Muir’s signature in 
time to catch the afternoon train. But 
the children came along and decorated 
their grandfather with a waste-paper ba:;- 
ket and all business was postponed for 
two hours. At the end of their game 
Muir was still wearing the waste-basket 
and had it on when he signed the contrac:. 

After Mrs. Muir died the old naturalist 
clung to the Alhambra valley in a way 
that will strike as odd those who knew 
him only as a mountaineer. For years he 
would not let the house be touchec, 
though his daughters sometimes pointe! 
out to him that the furniture was fallin; 
to pieces from disuse. He insisted it shoul:| 
be left as their mother had lived in it. 
But a year ago in the autumn, just before 
he started on the trip south that ended 
for him the day before Christmas at Los 
Angeles, he went into San Francisco and 
bought complete new furnishings for the 
house. Perhaps he had a premonition of 
his end and wished literally to put his 
house in order, or, maybe, another re- 
currence of the Scotch in him, he wanted 
to make ready for a “decent funeral.” 





“Tt looks like rain, sir.” 


“Yes, take it away; it tastes like it, too.” 
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Alois P. Swoboda é 


A Remarkable Personality 
By Donald Richardson 


cells, all resulting from the evolution of one original cell, is in 

itself interesting, but little more to the average person. The 
further declaration that health, life and pleasures of the body depend 
upon the condition of each individual cell compels notice. 

When, however, along comes an individual who combines intimate 
scientific knowledge of the human cell with the discovery of the means 
to insure its health and develop unusual energy and potency—who by 
reason of study, experience and a certain genius, shows us how without 
inconvenience, apparatus, drugs, study or loss of time, we can put un- 
usual health and uncommon life into every one of our vast multitude 
of cells, thus giving the human body and mind the maximum of health, 
pleasure and power, and do this in a perfectly natural, easy and prac- 
tical wway—then we are all attention. 


A Great Secret of Life 

This is the marvelous secret uncovered in 
a wonderful little book by Swoboda, a great 
pioneer in the realm of physiological science. 
Some day the completé history of Conscious 
Evolution and its discoverer will be recorded, 
with all its immense significance and far- 
reaching ramifications. This brief article 
can only sketch the rough outlines. 

The story of Alois P. Swoboda is one of 
the romances of human history. As the dis- 
coverer of the origin and nature of the laws 
governing “conscious energy” and of a scien- 
tific system for applying those laws in a man- 
ner that has operated successfully in over 
two hundred thousand cases, Swoboda oc- 
cupics a peculiar niche in earth’s hall of fame. 
He did not merely write a great book, paint 
a great picture, invent some useful device, or 
win some particular battle. His fame is 
built on a far more substantial foundation. 
He is the wizard of the human body. He is 
the apostle of the greater, the successful life. 
Swoboda not only makes men and women 
unusually well, unusually energetic, unus- 
ually alive and unusually keen; but he, vir- 
tually, by exchanging the elements of the 
cells of the body, recreates human beings. 
He makes them more powerful, capable, and 
happy than they were before. He advances 
them a tremendous way along the line of 
human development. The man himself—as 
well as his hosts of enthusiastic clients—is a 
most convincing example of the effectiveness 
of his methods. He has revolutionized the 
methods of energizing the body and mind. 


The Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution 
Based on a Knowledge of All Sciences 

Swoboda fairly radiates vitality, his whole being pulsating with 
unusual life and energy. And his mind is even more alert and active 
than his body; he is tireless. He discourses with learned fluency on the 
science of “Conscious Evolution,’ which embraces all other sciences, 
entering with equal ease and facility on any phase of this all-important 
subject. Start him on his particular specialty—the development of 
human powers—and he pours out a veritable flood of illuminating ex- 
position. Earnest and vehement, he rises to eloquence as he unfolds 
in his masterful manner the magnificent possibilities of man under the 
guidance of “‘conscious energy.” You are impressed with the fact that 
you are in the presence of a remarkable personality, a superior product 
of the Swoboda system of body and personality building. Swoboda 
embodies in his own super-developed person the best proof of the 
correctness of his theories and of the success of his “Conscious 
Evolution.” 


The Aim of Conscious Evolution Is Better Minds, 
Better Bodies, Better Health and More 
Intense Pleasures 
Mr. Swoboda must not be classed with ordinary physiologists, physi- 
cians, faddists or with those whose aim is merely the development of 
muscle. Neither his philosophy nor his science is confined to such 
narrow limits. Swoboda’s plan comprehends the complete development 


Ts simple fact that the human body is built up of billions of 








Conscious Evolution 


of the human being—increase of internal force, more body power, more 
brain power, mind power and, in fact, greater capacity to live and enjoy 
in every way. He is primarily interested in those influences which make 
for a fuller and more potent life. 

One cannot remain long in the presence of Swoboda without realizing 
that he is mentally and physically a superman. He makes you feel that 
you are only partially well and vigorous and ambitious, only partially 
developed, that, in short, you are only half as alive as you must be if 
you wish to enjoy to the full the benefits of living—that you are lead- 
ing an inferior lite. No one can read his book without becoming con- 
scious of his wonderful power and personality. 

Ponce de Leon’s fountain of youth died with him. Your 
fountain of youth will die with you. Each man’s fountain 
of youth is within himself. Through Conscious Evolution 
only can you drink to the full of the 
fountain of youth. 

Swoboda demonstrates that no matter 
how old we may be we can, through the con- 
scious use of the principles of evolution make 
ourselves full-powered dynamos, with every 
part and wheel and power-belt thoroughly in 
trim, working smoothly and at maximum 
capacity—1oo per cent. efficient. 

If you believe you have developed to the 
highest degree your vitality, energy and pow- 
ers of living and enjoying, you are, according 
to the Swoboda Standard, indeed, mistaken. 
Conscious Evolution can lead you to a new 
and greater realization of health, energy 
and pleasure. a 

More power, energy and life are the needs 
and will be the salvation of the present gen- 
eration. The problem has always been how 
to get them. Eagerly we try each solution 
offered, swarming like the Athenians after 
every new thing. And yet the means lie 
right within us, as Swoboda clearly demon- 
strates. 

Conscious Evolution is an antidote to old 
age in its every form and variety of condi- 
tions. It scientifically reduces excessive 
blood pressure, restores elasticity to arteries 
and turns the dial of physiological time in the 
direction of youth, efficiency, vitality and 
greater pleasure. 

No one who is energized through Conscious 
Evolution will be subject to indigestion, 
bowel sluggishness, nervous exhaustion, brain 
fag, sleeplessness, nervousness, or any func- 
tional difficulty of any character. 


Swoboda Has Written a Wonderful Little Book 


This book explains the Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution and 
the human body as it has never been explained before. It makes 
clear Swoboda’s new theory of the mind and body. It startles, 
educates and enlightens. It tells how the cells build the body and how 
to organize them beyond the point where nature left off, for each one 
of us. It will give you a better understanding of yourself than you 
could obtain from a college course; the information which it imparts 
cannot be duplicated elsewhere at any price. It shows the unlimited 
possibilities through conscious evolution of the cells; it explains Swo- 
boda’s discoveries and what they are doing for thousands of men and 
women of every age and condition. It tells of the Dangers and after- 
effects of Exercise, and Conscious Deep-Breathing. Swoboda’s book 
shows how anyone may possess unusual health ahd vitality. 

You will cherish this book for having given you the first real under- 
standing of your body and mind and-for showing you how you may be 
able to attain greater pleasure and in every way a superior life. 

Thousands have advanced themselves in every way through a better 
realization and conscious use of the principles of evolution which 
Swoboda discovered. It will open new avenues through which you 
may become successful in satisfying your most intense desires. It is 
not a dry treatise on physiology; on the contrary, it tells in a highly 
interesting and simple manner just. what you need to know about the 
body and mind and the laws of their evolution. 

Write for book today while it is free. Address Alois P. Swoboda, 1377 
Aeolian Bldg., New York. 


Originator of 








What is said of the Swoboda System, no doubt, sounds too good to be true. Swoboda, however, has a proposition of which you should know and which 


will, no doubt, prove to you that nothing said about Conscious and Creative Evolution in SUNSET is too good to be true. 
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| Motoring and Good Roads 
































Skidding 


on Orange Peel 


The Story of aVoyage through the Lair of the Citrus Fruit 


LIKE to show and explain scenery. 

When I approach one of the numer- 

ous Inspiration Points with a tender- 

foot in tow, when I say “Now you’re 
going to see something that you can brag 
about in Iowa”’ I feel a proprietary inter- 
est in the panorama. Because I have seen 
it before, I feel superior to the victim who 
is to do the gasping and gaping. It’s a 
good deal like beating the host to it when 
he puts a fresh record on the phonograph. 
It raises one’s self-esteem to be able to 
guess the name of the selection imme- 
diately after the opening snarl. And you 
have probably noticed the glow of i inner 
satisfaction with which your friend in 


By Walter Willard 


Washington pointed out the high peaks 
and domes of the D. C. scenery to you; he 
knew Champ Clark, Claude Kitchin, 
Senator Works, Josephus Daniels and the 
little McAdoos by sight. He was proud 
of his knowledge, just as proud as I am of 
knowing the famous pine halfway up the 
face of El Capitan, the hair-raising turns 
on Bright Angel Trail and the names of 
the creeks that tumble into Hood’s Canal 
from the Olympics. But this knowledge 
is of small value unless you can dazzle 
someone with it. 


I had promised myself thrills innun er- 
able in showing Captain Biddle, young 
Biddle and his newly acquired wife over 
the Orange Belt. Captain Biddle is sixty- 
nine. Thirty years of his life were spent 
on the bridge of a steamer in Arctic 
waters where the winds are fierce «nd 
loud. He has mild blue eyes, side whisk ers 
of pure white that stand out like sails ina 
breeze and a voice that needs an outdoor 
setting to be appreciated. His son was 
superintendent of an Alaskan mine; the 
son’s bride, a fair, blue-eyed blonde, haled 
from Indiana. She had never seen a hill 
higher than three hundred feet until she 
came West to be-‘spliced,’ as her father- 





Fifteen miles by motor from the orange groves—north view from the shoulder of Mt. Wilson over the Sierra Madre range. 
From the same point citrus orchards in bloom may be seen in the checkered tropical valley to the south 
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7-Passenger Phaeton, $1375 at Detroit. Five other body styles. 


We Now Present the 


Hudson Super-Six becates 2 Faves 


Patent No. 1165861 


76 Horsepower—An Added 80%, Without Any Added Size 





100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec-, averaging 74.67 
miles per hour, with driver and passenger. 
The previous best record of 72.49 was made by a car 
with more cylinders, more cylinder capacity and 
driver only. 


75.69 miles in one hour with driver and passenger. 


During this speed trial laps were made at 76.75 
miles per hour, 





Officially Breaking All Stock Car Records Up to 100 Miles 
Also All Stock Car Records for Quick Acceleration 


From standing start to 50 miles per hour in 16.2 
seconds. 
All these records made with same stock car, using 
same motor, at Sheepshead Bay Speedway in 
November, under American Automobile Associa- 
tion supervision. 





The most powerful stock motor per cubic inch dis- 
placement which the world has ever known. 


unt 





Mark what those records mean. 

No other stock car in history has done what 
this car has done. No other like-size motor has 
developed such power. 

A car almost twice better than the best of former 
Sixes. Which has outrivaled Eights and Twelves. 

That is what Hudson engineers present in this 
marvelous Super-Six. And, because of Hudson 
patents, we control it. 





EXCELS BY 8Q PER CENT 





The Hudson Six-40 of last year stood first 
among Sixes. Its matchless performance made it 
the pattern type. It quadrupled Hudson sales in 
two years. 

But the Super-Six excels it by 50 per cent in 
high motor speed capacity. It excels it 80 per 
cent in power. Yet the cylinder size is identical. 
Lightness and economy are retained. All this 
increase — this 80 per cent—comes through wiping 
out vibration. 





AN ENORMOUS RESERVE 





The Hudson Super-Six develops76 horsepower. 
That means an enormous reserve. It enables you 
to creep on high gear, to pick up quickly, to mount 
hills without effort, to avoid changing gears. 

And it all comes through lack of vibration. So 
it brings with it bird-like motion. The motor is 
so quiet that one almost forgets it. The car seems 
to move by magic. 





OLD TYPES DISCARDED 





This Super-Six invention led us to stop pro- 
duction on the former Hudson at the zenith of 


our success. We lost thousands of sales in con- 
sequence. 

It led us to cease experiments with Eights and 
Twelves, because the Super-Six excelled them. 

It led us to double our factory to meet a 
doubled demand, at a cost of $1,500,000. And to 
buy materials for $42,000,000 worth of these new 
cars before the first Super-Six appeared. 

For this car means Hudson supremacy, over 
all other cars and types. Any man who knows it 
will choose it if he buys a high-grade car. Also 
many a man who would buy a cheap car were it 
not for this marvelous motor. 

The Super-Six is resistless. Its performance 
will alter all your ideas of motoring. And now, 
for the first time, a master feature is controlled 
for one car by a patent. 





MOST LUXURIOUS CARS 





The Super-Six looks its supremacy. The body 
lines are perfect. The finish is superb. In the 
upholstery we use a rare grade of grain leather. 
Each compartment of the Phaeton has a rounded, 
finished dash. 

In every detail we attain luxury’s limit, regard- 
less of the cost. 

Yet our mammoth production brings the price 
to $1375. That for the finest motor ever built, in 
the finest car that’s possible. Go now and see 
this new car at your local Hudson showroom. 


7-Passenger Phaeton, $1375 at Detroit. 
Five Other Styles of Bodies. 
Ask for Our Super-Six Catalog. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Michigan 
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in-law termed the process unromantically. 
I felt that I had excellent material upon 
which to impress the splendors of the 
Orange Belt. 

As a means of entertainment the auto- 
mobile ranks ahead even of the phono- 
graph. One has to have a house for the 
phonograph. The motor, on the contrary, 
needs only a garage, and a suitable shed 
or space can always be hired. And the 
motor is not subject to the deep sighs with 
which your friends greet the golden tones 
of your latest seven-dollar record. ““Beau- 
tiful, isn’t it?’ they say, stifling a yawn. 
“We used to play that record on our 
machine quite often when we first bought 
it.” And they go on talking until you 
wearily shut down the harmonic cover and 
join the circle. No, as an entertainer the 
automobile has not its equal. 

Of course I could not entertain the 
Captain and his tribe in our house. When 
we planned it, the guestroom was sac- 
rificed. It would have projected too far 
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pepper trees to the white summit of Mt. 
Wilson, lifted sharply against a sky of 


dazzling blue, and announced impres- 


sively: 

“That’s where we’re going to be in 
three hours.” 

The Captain looked up, saw the snow 
and whispered for a bell-boy. Three of 
them came running. He sent one back 
for a heavier coat. Jack Biddle and the 
bride had not even heard the announce- 
ment. They were in a trance. Climbing 
into the tonneau they settled down into 
the rear seat. It was built for three and 
they had it all to themselves, yet they 
seemed to expect a third one to share the 
seat with them every moment, or maybe 
the lap robe was a little narrow. Anyway, 
as often as I looked back, I never did see 
a quarter of an inch daylight between 


them. The Captain, of course, occupied 
the front seat alongside of “Bloody” 
Bulger. 


Bulger used to drive a racing car. After 





Motoring between rows of deodars from the Himalayas, with snow-capped mountains 
at the end of every vista and the scent of orange-blossoms in the soft February air 


out into the driveway leading to the 
garage. But the Biddles didn’t mind. 
The Captain slipped into the life of big 
tourist hotels as an eel slips into water; 
his voice boomed through the lobbies, 
startled the dowagers out of their easy- 
chairs on the sun-flooded piazzas, carried 
from the first to the sixth hole on the links 
and, when the strains of the fox-trot filled 
the ballroom, anyone except a deaf person 
could hear Captain Biddle count under 
his breath: ‘ One-two-three-four, one- 
two-three-four-five-six- seven -eight, one- 
two-three-four” while he laid a straight 
four-cornered course around the floor 
where every couple respectfully made 
room for the impetuous mariner and his 
panting partner. 


OWEVER, all these things devel- 
oped later on.. In the beginning he 

was mild and tractable enough. He did 
not even object when, on the first morning 
of the auto entertainment, pointed 
through the green-and-red festoons of the 


eight months in the hospital he took the 
anti-racing pledge at the urging of his 
wife. The pledge has made him morose. 
Below forty miles an hour he is as taciturn 
as the sphinx; he won’t open his mouth 
except to tell stories of death and dismem- 
berment. Only when the car is really 
going does he become human. He likes 
to take out old ladies; they always want 
speed. He despises young women. They 
clutch his arm, scream hysterically and 
tell him to slow down when he shoots 
between a coming and a going car with an 
inch to spare on either side. But Bulger 
has a clear head, no nerves and a quick 
mind. He shines in emergencies. In two 
years he has broken nothing except lamps 
and mud guards. Barring his depressing 
line of talk he is an ideal driver. 

It was a beautiful late February morn- 
ing when we started. There had been rain 
in the valley, snow on the mountains a 
few days before. The mocking birds were 
singing as though they were getting Caruso 
prices per hour and needed to finance a 





war. The green-golden carpet of the 
California spring was spread over hill and 
dale iridescent in the caressing sun. We 
drove through Pasadena, proceeded slow- 
VW up Orange Grove avenue. All the time 

was industriously explaining, pointing 
out the Far Western homes of Eastern 
steel, beer, fly-paper, of Northwestern 
mines, Alaska Oat. of Middlewestern 
patent medicines, railroads, box factories, 
full-floating axles, roller bearings, penny 
papers, reeling off lists of names that 
sounded like a national director of direc:- 
ors’ meeting. I was enjoying myself; the 
dispensation of exact data concerning the 
cost of grounds and houses in which these 
nabobs lived gave me pleasure—until [ 
discovered that Captain Biddle’s glitter- 
ing eyes were fastened on the steerinz 
wheel, the foot throttle and the oil glass. 
He wasn’t interested in mansions, palace:, 
their owners and the origin of the owners’ 
fortunes, but he was very anxious to find 
out what made the wheels go ’round ani 
why. I subsided into an injured silence. 

We left Pasadena, drove between rows 
of tall deodars; between the cedars from 
the Himalayas the eye caught glimpses 
of golden oranges, the nose scented the 
sweet odor of orange blossoms just be- 
ginning to open. And on ahead, at the 
end of the drive, rose the dark wall of the 
Sierra Madre, covered with a diadem of 
snow. 

“TIsn’t it just heavenly!” 

It was young Mrs. Biddle who spoke. 
I hadn’t paid much attention to her; she 
seemed so absorbed in her husband. | 
must have underrated her. 


E swung around over a_ broad 

boulevard skirting the edge of the 
hills until we reached the foot of the Mt. 
Wilson toll road. 

This road, built to allow the transpor- 
tation of building material and machinery 
to the Solar Observatory on the peak, 1s 
fifteen miles long and rises five thousand 
feet in that distance. Most of the way it 
is a shelf or ledge hewn out of an almost 
perpendicular mountain side, the right- 
hand wheels on the upward journey turn- 
ing merrily within two feet of the long 
jump all the time. There is no parapet 
on the outer edge, and curves abound as 
zig follows zag clear to the top. The road 
isn’t quite wide enough to allow two ma- 
chines to pass, so turn-outs have been 
built at suitable intervals and a horn 
with a loud voice is a blessing. I was glad 
we had Captain Biddle along. 

The car behaved like a good mule. She 
went up the steady, uniform grade of ten 
per cent on second speed, purring like a 
tomcat. Bulger handled the wheel like 
an - artist. He swung her around the 
curves with such precision that there was 
rarely more than three inches between 
the outside tread and the long, deep drop 
to the orange groves. Captain Biddle no 
longer bothered with throttles, gear-shift, 
brakes and switches; I noticed that he 
was trying hard to accomplish the feat of 
looking around the corner. 

“Half steam, boy, half steam!” he 
urged the driver. ‘It’s like a narrow 
channel in a thick fog. You don’t know 
what’s coming and you haven’t any sea 
room if something should come. Ease 
her along, boy, and better tie that whistle 
cord down. Caution has never yet hurt 
a navigator.” 

Bulger brought the car toa sudden stop. 
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Worthy of 
Its Place 


The Hupmobile could not hold preference 
over every other car of similar price if it 
were just an ordinarily good car. 

But it well deserves its place in the public 
esteem, for daily, in a thousand ways, it 
justifies our belief that it is “the best car 
of its class in the world.”’ 

And the man who confirms his judgment 
of motor car values by an investment in 
this car gets the best Hupmobile we have 
ever built. 

He gets, also, free service on the broadest 
and most definite basis yet devised for a 
motor car—available at any of close to 
3,000 service stations, and paid for with 
coupons he receivesas a Hupmobile owner. 
One ride in the Hupmobile will emphasize 
the difficulty of discovering a higher order 
of motor car performance, or touring car 
comfort. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
1320 Milwaukee Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


Models and Prices 


5-passenger Touring Car- - - - - - - - = = $1085 
7-passenger Touring Car- - - - - - = = = = 1225 
2-passenger Roadster - - - - - - - - = = = 1185 
Year-’Round Touring Car - - - - - - = = = 1185 
Year-’Round Coupe- - - - - - - - - = = = 1165 
5-passe mger Sedan - - - - - = - = - = = = 1365 
7-passenger Limousine- - - ~ - - - = 2365 


All prices f. 0 b. Detroit 


Pacific Coast Distributers: 


Twitchell Motor Car Co - - - - - - Spokane, Wash. 
Wm. E. Patten Motor Co. - - - - = Seattle, Wash. 
Linz-Sanborn Co.- - - - - - - = San Francisco, Cal. 
Greer-Robbins Co. - - - - - = Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dulmage-Munley Auto Co. - - - + = = Portland, Ore, 
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What Standardization Seas 
to Automobile Buyers 


Rayntite Fabrikoid 
top material, single or 
— texture, is guaran- 

one year against 
leaking but built to last 
the life of the car. 


Craftsman Fabrikoid, 
the artistic and durable 
upholstery material for 
furniture and home 
decoration, is sold by the 
yard in leading depart- 
ment stores. 


T means VALUE—the utmost in efficiency 
per dollar of cost. Just to the extent that a 
car is standardized does the buyer’s dollar 

approach the maximum of purchasing power. 


Standardization means definite, proved quality, 
known manufacturing costs and reduced selling 
costs. 


Of the million autos that will be sold in 1916, 
75% will be standardized cars selling for less than 
$1000.00 each. This remarkable American 
achievement is the result of standardizing motors, 
starters, carburetors, speedometers, ignition and 
lighting systems, transmissions, differentials, tires, 
wheels, axles, rims, bearings, etc. 

Finally the upholstery has been standardized by the 


almost universal adoption of 


GpRIKOD 


REG. VU. & PAT. OFF. 


MOTOR QUALITY 


40% of all r915 cars sold were upholstered in this proved; 


gg material, and in 1916 the total will be nearly 
60% 


Fabrikoid is the only standardized automobile .uphol- 
stery. It wears better than coated splits (commonly sold as 
“genuine leather’) and has the artistic appearance and 
luxurious comfort of the best leather. 


To get the most for your money, buy a standardized car. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Works at Newburgh, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory and Sales Office, Toronto 























NEWCOMER: T WOULD LIKEA” 
NICE QUIET ROOM REAL QUIET. 


"HERE, SIR, FOR INSTANCE, IS THE 


CLERK: WHY’SIR,ALLIS QUIET IN 
PERFECTION OF SILENCE AND - 


NOISELESSTOWN. LET ME SHOW YOU- 
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"HERE 1S THE ACME. OF 
QUIETUDE* 

















NEWCOMER: O-HO! I SEE NOW- “ AT LAST-A QUIET TOWN"! IN 
CREOSOTED WOOD BLOCK PAVEMENT nvseLeSTOWN TLL PLANT MY BANKROLL! 








Would you like to know more about Creosoted Wood Block—the “Silent, Everlasting’”’ pavement 
—the pavement the biggest cities in the world are so extensively adopting? A card addressed to 
the Association of Creosoting Companies of the Pacific Coast, Northern Life Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash., will bring you an interesting and handsomely illustrated booklet. 








“Caution!” he growled. “See that 
steep pitch just ahead? Well, last sum- 
mer a man drove 6 here with so much 
caution that they charged him extra toll 
on it down below. He was so cautious 
that he used safety pins instead of sus- 
penders. When he got to this point he 
saw a car coming down a mile ahead. 
Being a cautious man with his fami'y 


along, he decided to go back to the turn-, 


out just below and wait. He could have 
made the next turn-out with five minutes 
to spare, but he was cautious. So le 
backed away—right over the rim. The 
car is still down there, way at the bottom 
of the gulch. The baby hung on thit 
there scrub oak’”—he pointed to a busi 

at the very edge of a two-hundred-foct 
perpendicular Sip" ‘for two hours be- 
fore they could get him off. He laughe: 


when they got him. And that family of 


five got off with a broken arm and a coup!-- 


of brok¢n ribs. Don’t talk caution to me 


| | Keep sober and going and watch the road 


hat’s my motto.” 


ye last half mile to the top wa 
through snow beneath tall pine: 
‘singing in the fresh breeze. As the ca 
rounded the curve on top of the ridg: 
even the bridal couple sat up with a gasp 
The car was headed éast. To the soutl 
basked the orange valley filled with palms 
bungalows and blossoming roses; to the 
north rose range upon range covered with 
deep snow, pines silhouetted sharply 
against the sky, snow banners waving 
from peaks two miles high. As a study 
in contrasts few places in all the world 
could supply the equal of this spot. 

Captain Biddle turned up the collar of 
his coat and snorted. 

“Get us out of this mess, quick!” he 
boomed. “I’ve seen enough snow and ice 
in my life to be perfectly content without 
it. Port your helm and warp up along- 
side of the golf links. This may be im- 
pressive and beautiful to a farmer who 


| lies under his orange tree the whole year, 





but it gives me the shivers.” 

Accordingly the following morning Bul- 
ger laid a course due east along the foot 
of the mountain wall through the heart of 
the Orange Belt. 

Though it was February, though but a 
few miles to the north, beyond the first 
chain of the range, snow lay piled in 
twenty-foot drifts, spring was in the air. 
The trill of the meadow lark came softly 
over fields knee high in young grain and 
fleecy white clouds sailed casually across 
the Sicilian sky. We steered along the 
Foothill Boulevard into the Valley. of 
San Gabriel, meandered through Mon- 
rovia, Glendora and Azusa, the Captain 
all the while humming a deep-sea chanty. 
It took a rather long time to get through 
the towns. Young Biddle and his bride 
requested that the car stop in almost every 
block to afford them a better view of 
bungalow homes which had particularly 
attracted their attention. In front of a 
shingled ‘biplane’ bungalow covered with 
Gold of Ophir and Cecil Brunner roses 
clear to the overhanging eaves they 
stopped so long that the owner descended 
from a ladder and came to the curb. 

“Would you like to see:the place?” he 
asked: “She is a little beauty. It took 
me two years to design. her and three 
years to cauld and to plant the grounds. 
Come on and take a look around. 

The young couple accepted the strang- 
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PAIGE 


Che Standard of Value and Quahty 


IRST and foremost, let us remind you 
that the Paige Fairfield “Six-46” is a 
tried and proven success. 


When you buy a Paige “Six-46” today, you 
are buying a car that has passed the experi- 
mental stage. You are buying a car of known 
quality—known ability. 


In a word, the “Six-46” is an eminently safe auto- 
mobile investment. 


It is a good car—not merely because we say so—but 
because its owners have conclusively established this 
goodness in the gruelling tests of more than a year’s 
actual road work. 


Other “Light Six” makers are now introducing 1916 
models. Some of these makers feature new designs— 
new power plants—new engineering theories. 


In the course of time, these innovations may prove 
thoroughly practical in every way. 


But until that time comes—until these cars have 
been thoroughly “tried out” in actual service—the 
prudent man will be inclined to buy the car with a 
tangible record of accomplishment behind it. 


As it stands today, the Paige “‘Six-46” is a thoroughly finished 
product. 

By carefully studying the combined experience of owners, we 
have been able to proceed intelligently in perfecting this car until 
it has been brought *up to the current day—the current hour—of 
six cylinder elegance and luxury. 

In our opinion, no more efficient six cylinder power plant can 
be Re: le and every feature of the car throughout is in keeping 
with the high mechanical standards. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Fairfield “‘Six-46” . . . . $1295 
Fleetwood “‘Six-38” . . . 1050 
Cabriolet. . ww es ts 1 
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Brilliant Light that 
Stands the Jolts 


Prest-O-Lite enables you to drive 
safely on any road, never fails you in 
emergencies. 

Furnishes you ideal riding light— 
yet costs less to buy and less to use 
than any other system for brilliant 
lighting. 

Prest-O-Lite gives you the utmost 
in practical convenience and reli- 
ability. It is as sturdy as your 
motorcycle itself —requires but slight 
attention, and that such as you 
yourself can give, easily and quickly. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Use Prest-O-Lite on your machine. 
Give it every test in your daily riding. 
Then, if you're not satisfied, you get 
your money back. 


In Any ‘Complete’ Equipment 
Get Prest-O-Lite 


Thecombination of ‘‘ completeequip- 
ment” most popular with experienced 
riders is *‘ Prest-O-Lite, a lamp and a 
mechanical horn.’’ You can get this 
from your dealer on any make of 
machine, at a very attractive price. 

Get our booklet on motorcycle lighting. 


Your name and address on the margin of 
this page will bring it to you. Write today. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
The World's Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene 
839 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Office and Factory 
Merritton, Ontario 
Prest-O-Lite Exchenge Agencies Everywhere 
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= Make it repair- 
\% ing automobile 
tires. Punct- 
ures and blow- 
outs are com- 
mon. Tires 
need retread- 
wa ing and vul- 
canizing. 
EACH AUTO SOLD 
MEANS MORE TIRES 
TO MEND. 
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Auto tire repair 
field a hundred times 
r and better than 























ENT YOUR IDEAS 


Ze $9,000 offered for certain in- 
ie i Book “How to Obtain 
py 5 pil a Patent” and “What to Invent” 
\\ \ 


Rafi sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
\ a) report as to patentability. Manufacturers 
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obtained. Patents advertised for sale at our 
expense. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 








\ constantly writing us for patents we have 
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Est 20 Years. 1040 €.St,Washington, D.C. 











er’s naive invitation with delight. They 
explored the house and the grounds 
thoroughly, guided by the proud owner 
who ruthlessly bared the privacy of 
boudoir and bathroom to their prying 
eyes. Nor did he omit to call attention 
to the sooty solar heater. 

“Sell the place?’ echoed the owner as 
the couple reéntered the car. “No, I 
hadn’t thought of it. Still, if someone 
should make me a good offer—wait a 
minute.” He dashed into the house and 
presently returned, scribbling on a card. 
“If you people should want the house 
badly, just let me know. Here’s the ad- 
dress. I guess we can come to terms all 
right if you mean business.” 

Mile after mile the smooth road led 
through fragrant groves of oranges and 
lemons, between rose hedges, through 
avenues of oleander, palm, cypress and 
eucalyptus. At Pomona Bulger swung 
the car over the winding hill roads of 
Ganesha Park, its slopes clothed in a 
riot of flame-yellow acacia blossoms and 
odorous with their perfume. At Ontario 
he detoured north, up the long straight 
avenue leading from the bungalows and 
orange groves into the heart of San An- 
tonio canyon, a deep cleft in the mountain. 

We headed north again, to the vine- 
yards and lemon groves of Etiwanda 
where the vista up every cypress and palm 
lined road ends in a wall of perpendicular 
mountains crowned with snow. We 
flew through miles of young orchards to 
Rialto and, listening to the loud inner 
voice, swung the craft around to the 
beacon lights of Riverside in the south. 
[' I were running a hotel, I would refuse 

to serve table d’hote dinners to motor- 
ists. I was ashamed of the Captain. He 
ate like an Alaskan native who hasn’t had 
a taste of blubber for thirty days. The 
arm of the waitress trembled and the 
arches of the instep on both her feet had 
broken down when at last the Captain, 
the last ounce of cargo stowed away, 
tried to rise. 


A big log crackled in the fireplace, the 
two green and red parrots talked to each 
other in an undertone, the notes of the 
organ came softly from the chapel as the 
mariner sank into an easy-chair. 

“Let’s tie up here for a while,” he sug. 
gested when his cigar was going properly, 
“There’s good anchorage here, the water 
is smooth and the natives are friendly, 
We can explore from here in the launch or 
just absorb peace, rest and food.” 

So we made the Mission Inn our head- 
quarters, sallying forth before or aiter 
lunch according to the state of the ba- 
rometer and of the golf links. We sped 
down Magnolia Avenue, over Victoria 
and Arlington Heights, inspected che 
lemon orchards and packing houses of 
Corona where Bulger found a circular 
boulevard that caused him to open «he 
throttle until the trees merged intc a 
wooden fence and the wind sang in the 
Captain’s hirsute rigging. For a week we 
navigated into every corner of the Orar.ge 
Belt, from the date-palms of Mecca to 
the pine-clad heights of Squirrel Inn, from 
tropic Smiley Heights to the almond 
blossoms of Banning. 

It was on the last evening of the grand 
tour. Captain Biddle after an al fresco 
dinner in the Mission Inn’s Spanish gur- 
den reflected thoughtfully. 

“If I made this my home port,” he 
mused, “I’d build a garage first. I 
wouldn’t want to live in the orange belt 
without~an automobile. This country 
was made for gasoline navigation. ‘lo 
live in it without a machine is like living 
on an island without a launch. You can 
see alot from an island, but you can’t go 
anywhere if you have to wait for the 
regular steamer. Yet a motor car doesn’t 
do you much good when you have to tie 
her up where it’s cold six months in the 
year and where there’s nothing to see the 
other six months. You sure need a place 
in the sun to enjoy an automobile, and 
so far as I can see this combination of 
gasoline fumes and orange-blossom per- 
fume beats the world.” 





Life Can’t Break You 


(Continued from page 44) 


with which she habitually veiled emotion. 

“Zoe, I’ve just seen Will and Josie.” 
“Was that what kept you?” 

SY eg.”” 

“Well, what of it, serious Stephen?” 

“They’re so—unhappy.” 

“Yes. I know it.” She paused. “I 
was talking to Josie the other day.” 

“What did she say to you?” he asked 
slowly. 

“She asked me some personal ques- 
tions.” She flashed a half smile at him. 
“She gave me some advice. She tried to 
—prick the bubble of my dreams.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Such 
phrases were one of Zoe’s wonders to him 
—they stirred the poet in him—they were 
incense to his adoration of her. 

“You know. Have they quite smashed 
yours, Stephen?” : 

He tried to follow her imagery. “I 
didn’t know it was a bubble—before. It 
made me feel bad to see them—like that. 
It made me think about things— 


made me see things I never saw before.” 

“Did it make you—afraid, Stephen?” 

“Yes,” he said simply. 

She gave a little laugh as if one should 
strike a single soft little chord. 

“Afraid that we might get like them?” 
Her lids drooped, she bit her lip. ‘Are 
you afraid of getting like Will?” 

“Zoe!” 

“Oh, you’re afraid I shall be like Josie!” 

“Zoe!” he cried again, and this time 
took a step forward, his arms reaching for 
her, but he stopped short and his hands 
fell heavily to his sides. 

She watched him, not moving. ‘Well, 
why don’t you—come?”’ 

“Because I don’t want to love you— 
just like that.” 

THere was a quiver in her voice. “How 
do you want to—love me?” 

“Zoe, I haven’t tried to—think things 
out before. I don’t believe men do. I’ve 
just gone on loving you and wanting you 
and—planning. But tonight, Josie—ol, 
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It is significant that for years past, none of the highest priced 


of their engine nor lowered their price. Conservatism in design 
and stability of value are marked characteristics of quality. 
They appeal to a class of owners who will pay the price of 
unfailing luxurious service and demand that it be proof against 
complication or experiment. 

The White is a conservative product. Innovations have never 
been permitted to complicate its well known performance, nor 
price to limit the refinement of its custom made body. 


— ~ho Mhito Company 
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vw KisselKar 


A 32-Four for $1050 


‘T “HE latest Kissel achievement—a_Five- Passenger 
Touring model, with 115-inch wheel base,roomy and 
well proportioned; built to combine utility with 
economy, good looks with good service. A jimdandy of 
a car, measuring up to every and any requirement—and 
listed at $1050! 


In addition to the Touring model, the 32-Four chassis comes with a 
Four-Passenger Roadster body, especially built to receive the 
Detachable Coupe Top, listed at $1150; and a Roadster Coupe, 
a detachable Coupe Top mounted on the Four-Passenger Roadster, 
listed at $1450. 

This Roadster Coupe is the 32-Four model of 


CY%. ALL-YEAR. @art 


a notable Kissel invention of last season, whose detachable top arrangement 
gives you an open car when it’s warm and pleasant, a closed coach when it’s 
chilly or dusty, interchangeable within half an hour. 






Ih 





The complete line of KisselKars gives you a wide range of choice— 
three chasses, the 32-Four, the 36-Four, and the 42-Six; touring 
cars priced from $1050 to $1750; roadsters priced from $1150 to 
$1650; ALL-YEAR Cars, touring car or roadster with Detachable 
Sedan or Coupe Top, $1450 to $2100. All prices F.O. B. Factory. 


The Pacific KisselKar Branch 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 










Geary at 
Van Ness Ave. 
San Francisco 


















Los Angeles Portland 


San Diego Pasadena 
Oakland 





































Rebellion Breaks Out in the South 


ONCE more the Mason and Dixon line is being sharply drawn, 

but this time the conflict rages in China. In that sardine can 
of humorous, good-natured humanity great events are taking place, 
events which may decide whether China shall become, as the Balkans 
were, the powder barrel of the world. Carl Crow, contributor to the 
best American magazines, for five years a resident of China and 
Japan, writes a brilliant, trenchant article on Yuan Shi Kai and the 
Chinese problem. Mr. Crow’s contribution will appear in the March 
issue of Sunset. Fifteen cents at all newsstands. 
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there seems to be something wrong with 
| marriage or—or with love. Men talk like 


they’d been trapped—cheated someway, 
and the women, there’s Josie and—an( 


| mother—what are they getting out of it? 


I guess it isn’t just being poor—I don't 
know what it is. Something doesn’t 
come true, I guess. Zoe, I—I wouldn't 
do that to you. I don’t want to do that 
to you. I won’t do that to you!” 

His low voice gathered intensity as he 
gained expression for what was seeting 
in him. 

“Zoe, I don’t know how to say things 


| very well. Maybe I’m just fooling my- 
self when I think I love you—differer tly. 


I’m not ‘stuck on’ you, Zoe. I’m not 


| just ‘sweet on’ you. I want you, bit— 
J y y' 


but— A man goes hunting and m: kes 
all kinds of fuss about it and finds ou: all 
about the game and tracks it and ch. ses 
it and don’t think of anything else—.nd 
then he ills it. I don’t want to take 
your life, Zoe, like a clumsy fool, an 1— 
and crush all the sweet out!” 

“Stephen,” she whispered, ‘“‘isn’t it 
wonderful that I should be the womar: to 
get the only man who really knows | ow 
to love!’’ 

Still he did not come to her. He seemed 
very tall and straight, very much a man, 
standing there before her, his head up, 
hands clenched tight. His eyes, burning 
with deep fires, clung to her face. 

“T couldn’t bear,” he said, ‘‘to see you 
unhappy—to think / brought it to you. 
That’s what makes me afraid.” 

“Would you—give me up first?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. 

“To some other man who'd never 
think of it?” 

“No!” 

She smiled a little. ‘Stephen, you and 
I haven’t got much education—out of 
books anyway, but we've both lived 
pretty close to life. I haven’t had an 
mother since I was ten and nobody muc 
to wise me up to things, but I’ve been 
looking on pretty hard and doing a lot of 
thinking on my own account. And it 
isn’t love nor marriage nor being poor 
that’s just to blame. It’s life that’s 
cruel, Stephen. It’s life itself that’s cruel 
tous. I don’t know what we’re here for— 
maybe to get some sense knocked into 
us. Anyway, life gives us all a lot of hard 
whacks, and, you’re right, the women get 
the hardest ones. And it’s no use trying 
to dodge. But as for being afraid of Will 
and Josie’s kind of misery, no. I’m not 
afraid that yours and mine will be that 
kind. You’re not Will and I’m not Josie, 


and what’s between us is different, too. 


“T used to think I’d never get married 
—because I’d looked around and I was 
afraid. I’ve had men tell me they loved 
me and I might have listened, only | 
knew so well they’d take my life and break 
it like a little stick—if I’d let them. But 


| nobody could break my life, Stephen, no, 
| not even you. That’s what I’ve thought 


out. Life can be cruel to you but it can’t 
break you if you won’t let it. 

“And love—’ She paused a second on 
the word, a little half-smile on lips that 
did not quiver, eyes deep and tearless. 
“You’ve shown me how you love me, 
Stephen, and now I’ll show you mine. It 
makes me take my life like a little crystil 
ball and put it—without one single fear-- 
into your hands.” 

She stretched out her arms. He came 
now and bent his head to hers. 
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WINTON SIX 











The Second 
Longing Look 


Two SIZES 
33 .- «+ 2, $2088 
a. - -.. Se 


Complete information 
on request. 

We submit individual 
designs on approval. 


{TREETS are filled with cars of monotonous similarity. 
Many an owner identifies his own car by checking up 
the license number. af Traffic is a double stream of 

ordinary blacks and greens. a At rare intervals, in cheerful 
contrast, the dull monotony is relieved by a distinctly indi- 
vidual car. a Its owner has chosen a “different” design: its 
harmonious colors reflect excellent personal taste. Passersby 
take note. af They turn for a second longing look. a# For they 
are human beings and they love the beautiful. a They recog- 
nize at sight that this is not merely anybody’s car; it is per- 
sonal property; it belongs to a real person. 

Winton Six cars are built for men and women whose taste 
demands the genuinely good things of life. a We take the 
keenest interest in making your private car exactly as you 
want it. af Let us talk it over with you. 


The Winton Company 


110 Berea Road, Cleveland 
Pacific Coast Branches: San Francisco, 1250 Van Ness Ave.; Los Angeles, 1225-1231 


South Flower St.; Seattle, 1000-1006 Pike St.; Portland, 23rd and Washington Sts.; 
Vancouver, B. C., 1112 Seymour St. 
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the West, its lands and industries. 


The Sunset Country 


" Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 

@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 
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Own an Almond Gro Je 


THREE HOURS FROM SAN FRANG/SCO 








Almonds are easily grown, profitable 
and sure of a market at good prices. 
Climatic requirements limit their 
successful planting. California is 
practically the only state in the 
United States where they can be 
grown commercially. 


The crop in this state is marketed cooperatively 
and growers have received uniform and satisfactory 

rices for years, San Joaquin County is one of the 
Cig almond-producing centers. 


We have a few selected ten acre tracts in our South 
San Joaquin Irrigation District holdings, 70 miles 
from San Francisco, with complete ditch system, 
planted and ready for sale. No pioneering. 


We selected the South San Joaquin Irrigation Dis- 
trict—where the land owns the water—for our 
plantings because of the acknowledged superiority 
of this district—soil, climate and cheap water for 
irrigation. Our judgment has been fully confirmed. 


THE TREES ARE IN BEARING— 


We planted, and have cultivated these groves for 
five years—and are now ready to turn them over 
to purchasers. They bore a first crop last year—a 
big first year’s crop, and from now on an income is 
assured from them. 

THE PRICE IS REASONABLE— 

Fu!l bearing almond orchards are worth from $500 
to $1000 per acre. We are selling South San 
Joaquin orchards at $400 per acre, 20% down with 
liberal time on the balance. 
These almond tracts are 
located on good highways, 
near social and commercial 
centers, good schools and 
churches. For full informa- 
tion write at once, 






The Realty 
Sales Co. 
1209 Hobart Bldg. 
San Francisco 


Bank References 
on application 














NEW PALACE HOTEL 
Cor. 5th and Elm Streets SAN DIEGO 


Exclusive Family Hotel. American or European plan 
Rooms $1.00 per 


ge ES Mayne, Mer. 








Silk Worms and Ostriches 


Q. I am thinking seriously of coming 
to California to live. I think I would like 
a few acres near a fair-sized town that I[ 
might work at my trade (carpentering) 
while things on the place are getting in 
shape. What would be your advice to 
one knowing nothing of farming and with 
a limited amount of money and a family 
to care for while we make the change? 
Will you tell me the subjects taught in 
the correspondence course of the College 














of Agriculture, University of California, 
also the cost? Have silk-worms proven 
profitable and successful in your state? 
Would also like information on ostrich 
farming, capital to start and about the 
profit. Where do you think one could 
secure the best land for the investment ?— 


M. R. V., Hannipar, Mo. 


A. Do you know whether you like 
farm work and whether you_are fitted for 
it? Has it ever occurred to you that, 
after you had invested all your available 
capital in a piece of Western land, you 
might discover attending  silk-worms, 
incubating ostriches, irrigating alfalfa 
and milking cows at the gray break of 
dawn was not at all to your liking? If 
you made such a discovery what would 
you do? You would be tied to the land 
with a family to support and you might 
have to wait years before you could find 
a buyer. 

Why don’t you try out the plan which 
you propose to follow on the Pacific Coast 
right at home where you are now? It 
would be our suggestion that next spring 
you go out and get a job on one of the 
farms in the surroundings of Hannibal 
for a few weeks or months; of course it 
would be better if you would stick to the 
farm work and give it a trial for a full 
year. Then, if you are still of a mind to 
try farming in Calieenia, after you have 
had some actual experience, we shall 
gladly answer any questions you may care 
to ask us. But you must not imagine that 
ostrich raising is a snap. Anyway, it 
requires large capital and is not an in- 
-dustry for the novice, and silk-worm 
culture in California is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. The correspondence 
courses of the College of Agriculture, 
University of California, cover three 
dozen lines of specialized farming and are 


day up. Free bus. W. A. Laidlaw, Prop., | given free of charge. 





Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


Conditions in Owyhee County, Idaho 


Q. Can you give me any information 
about Owyhee county, Idaho? Why is 
this county so thinly populated? Is there 
good land still open and is it a cattle 
country '—F. Mc6s., FULLERTON, CAL. 


A. Although Owyhee county is one of 
the largest counties in Idaho, compara- 
tively little of the land is available for 
cultivation. Owyhee is primarily a min- 
ing and stock-raising county. Some of 
the finest irrigated tracts in the state are 
situated along the Snake River valley, 
which forms the northern boundary, but 
most of the land adapted to farming is 
either dry-farmed or used for grazing 

The State Market Director of idaho 
has a number of attractive large Owyhee 
stock ranches listed which can be secured 
on favorable terms. There is also some 
homestead jand open to entry, but if a 
person wants to get reasonably close to 
civilization on good roads, etc., numerous 
private holdings can be purchased at 
prices which remove the incentive for 
going on a homestead in isolated sections 
and enduring privations which the taking 
up of homesteads in most parts of the 
West requires at this time. 

Owyhee county was one of the most 
active mining districts of the state in the 
early days, and consequently many of the 
cattle ranches are held by old-timers, 
many of whom have made fortunes in 
stock run over that territory. Many of 
these early settlers are anxious to retire 
or have passed away and their heirs are 
willing to dispose of all or part of their 
holdings. 


Orchards Around Dufur, Oregon 


Q. I am very anxious to get some in- 
formation concerning the Dufur Orchard 
Company of Wasco county, Oregon. 
They have been selling small tracts on 
the instalment plan, and had offices in 
Portland but have lately moved to The 
Dalles, Oregon. 

I bought a few acres from them and got 
quite a bit paid on it, but I am worried for 
fear they are not all right, and I cannot 
afford to lose any money.—M. M.., 
Wituits, CAL. 

A. The Dufur Orchard Company has 
about 5000 acres in the vicinity of Dufur, 
Oregon. The largest part of this tract is 
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planted to Jonathans, Winter Bananas 
and Staymen Winesaps. According to 
reliable authorities Spitzenbergs and 
Newtown Pippins do not do well at this 
altitude of 1200 to 1800 feet, but the 
varieties mentioned are all good com- 
mercial apples. In addition the company 
has planted several varieties of pears, 
mostly Bartletts. From two different 
sources we learn that the trees have been 
given excellent care and that the company 
is endeavoring to do its best for those 
who have purchased the orchards. We 
und rstand that the concern completed 
asoil survey of its holdings last year, and 
when it discovered a particular tract was 
unsu:table for apples it voluntarily traded 
this tract for a better one to give the 
buyer full value for his money. The 
larg: st of the trees were five years old this 
spring, and just beginning to bear. 

The orchards in the vicinity of The 
Dalles should be in a very good position 
to market the second-class apples and 
pears, as one concern has established a 
large cannery and another concern a large 
evaporating plant in this vicinity. These 
two establishments will consume approx- 
imately 20,000 tons of green fruit per 
annum. In addition there is water trans- 
- ation down the Columbia to Portland 
and Astoria, enabling the orchardists to 
obtain the full benefit of the low water 
rates to the Atlantic Coast, once the 
Panama Canal is open and the shipment 
of green fruit by steamer becomes 
established. 

Perhaps the worst drawback to the 
Dufur district is the attempt to grow fruit 
without irrigation. Even in Hood River 
where the rainfall is considerably higher, 
the growers found it necessary to irrigate 
during the dry season in order to obtain 
the best results, and we believe that the 
Dufur district will eventually arrive at 
the same conclusion. We understand 
that tentative plans have been made to 
store the water of one of the numerous 
streams to use it for summer irrigation. 


Timber in Coos County, Oregon 


Q. What parts of Coos county, Ore- 
gon, are heaviest in timber? I am espe- 
cially interested in sections I-2-11-12 in 
Township 26 South, Range 10 West, of 
the Willamette Meridian. 

What is the average stumpage per sec- 
tion, in this locality? Can you name a 
fair average price per quarter section for 
the timber investor to pay in above de- 
scriptions? Are these lands likely to have 
a mineral value? Is it extremely moun- 
tainous and how far from the Coos Bay 
waters'—J. F. S., Grttett, Wis. 

A. We have obtained from Mr. W. J. 
Conrad, Secretary of the Coos County 
Tax Association, definite information 
concerning the sections in question. Mr, 
Conrad writes as follows: 

“My records show that there is approx- 
imately 18,000,000 feet of timber on 
Section 1, 28,000,000 feet on Section 2, 
30,000,000 feet on Section 3, and 25,000,- 
000 feet on Section 4, all in Township 26 
South, Range 10 West, which timber con- 
Be of second growth yellow or Douglas 
+ 

“At the present time, timber stumpage 
is not worth to exceed 60 cents per thou- 
sand feet and especially in the locality in 
which the above lands are situated. In 
all probability these lands have no min- 
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ALL TRIPS LEAVE DAILY FROM MAIN STREET STATION, LOS ANGELES 





ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES WHEN VISITING SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D.W.PONTIUS, TRAFFIC MANAGER 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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in the center of the orange country 
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Overlooking beautiful San Gabriel Valley 
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On the beautiful Bay of Monterey 
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Winter on the Riviera 


Europe? Of course not; you couldn’t if you would 
and you wouldn’t if you could. Do you know the 
American Riviera—your own Riviera? California in 
February means sunny beaches, green hills, bursting 
buds, golden poppies—a time for play and recrea- 
tion. Here one may speed over superb automobile 
highways, play golf or tennis or polo, fish or swim, or 
indulge any whim for pastime. Every moment of the 
bright days of sunshine can be turned into golden 
memories. At San Diego, the beautiful Panama- 
California Exposition has been continued for an- 
other year, affording an opportunity to those belated 
Americans who missed the 1915 expositions to see 
something of them now. 





























































HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO HOTEL andBUNGALOWS, BEVERLEY Hi: LS 
The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific Midway between les Angeles and the ‘ca 
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In no other section of the United States have the 
wants of the tourist been more carefully anticipated 
than in California. The resorts and hotels pictured 
on these pages have helped to make California 
famous. They are as fine as any in the world and 
are noted for that hospitality which has characterized 
California hotels since the original hostelries, the 
missions themselves. These hotels and resorts and 
their managers are known to and fully endorsed 
by Sunset Magazine. 
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If you or your friends are interested, we would like to 
help you obtain full information about them. Our 
Service Bureau is thoroughly equipped to furnish 
literature and information about anything pertaining 
to the country west of the Rockies, make up itinera- 
ries,etc. Just address anyof the hotelsincludedin these 
pages, or Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, California. 
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1795 Miles of Southern 
Pacific railroad in Cali- 
fornia are protected by 
Interlocking and Auto- = 
matic Block Safety 
Signals. This is 95 per 
cent of the total steam 
railroad mileage in the 
State so protected, and 
represents an expendi- 
ture of over Five Million 


Dollars. 


Southern Pacific in 1913 
received the first Gold 
Medal awarded by the 
American Museum of 
Safety for the “Utmost 
Progress in Safety and 
Accident Prevention,” 
and at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition, 1915, 
received the Grand 
Prize, the highest 
award, for Safety First 
Appliances, as well as 
for Railway Track, 
Equipment and Motive 
Power. 
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eral value. The land mentioned is rather 
mountainous, but in time will offer fairly 
They are located 
but a short distance from the south fork 
of Coos river, but this river is not navi- 


| gable at that distance and the only way 


to get the logs down is by winter freshets. 


| As a timber investment this is a fairly 


good speculation at the price mentioned. 


Stumbling Blindly Into Alaska 


Q. I intend going to Alaska and taking 
a homestead, and would like to know 
where the best place would be in your 
opinion. I want to do some grain raising, 
but want the best place for cattle raising, 
How early do the winters usually begin? 
And what time does spring usually open? 
Are the winters too cold and stormy to 
feed cattle outside? If shelter is neces- 
sary, would open sheds answer the pur- 


pose'—W. M. F., Patstey, Ore. 


A. Our advice to you concerning your 
project of taking up a homestead in Alas- 
ka for stock-raising would be to go first 
on a scouting expedition before shipping 
in any stock. From your letter we judge 
that you are in total ignorance concerning 
Alaska conditions. You do not seem to 
know that it will be necessary to chop 
down trees and clear the land before you 


can raise anything. Nor do you seem to | 
know that in the interior well-built shelter | 
is absolutely necessary to protect stock | 


through the long winter when the sun is 
practically absent for three whole months. 
You can make the Alaska round trip 


at a cost of $65, and we believe this will | 


be the best investment you ever made. 
It will give you a personal insight into 
conditions and enable you to judge for 
yourself whether you want to make the 
venture. But don’t go blindly without 
knowing w hat you are going to run into. 


If you can’t make the preliminary sur- | 
vey, write to the fe a ca of Agri- | 


culture, W ashington, C., for agricul- 
tural conditions in Alaska. 


Canadian Furs and Homesteads 


Q. I am anxious to obtain information 
about trapping for furs and also about 
homesteading in northwestern Canada, 
and being unable to get it will ask if you 
can give it to me, or tell me where I can 
secure the desired information. Any- 
thing you can do for me will be very 


greatly appreciated.—G. S., SHANGHAI, | 


CHINA. 


and Alberta, in northern Canada, con- 
tain over a hundred million acres of land 
available for homesteading. Both of 


these provinces likewise furnish abun- | 


dant opportunities for the fur hunter and 
trapper, in fact the bulk of the furs 
handled by the Hudson Bay Company 
comes from the posts of this company 
located in these two provinces. 

At present a good many homesteaders 
are going far north into the Peace river 
country on the boundary between the 
two provinces, the war notwithstanding, 
because the construction of the railroad 
into the district has continued in spite of 
the financial shortage caused by the war 
in Canada. 

The Provincial Bureau of Information, 
Victoria, B. C., and the Department of 
Agriculture, Edmonton, Alberta, will 


both be very glad to give you detailed 


A. The provinces of British Columbia | 
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THOSE WHO COME, 
equipped with health, a 
determination to ‘make 

good”’ and sufficient capital for 

fair investment, Western Oregon 
offers many, many golden op- 
portunities. 


There is room for farming, 
stock raising, poultry, dairying, 
fruit raising, hop growing and 
many other fields of endeavor. 


The settler of today will find 
many agencies to assist him. 
The experimental work has been 
done. The experience of others 
is available. 


The Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, one of the best equipped 
institutions of its kind in the 
west, will furnish, free, expert 
information regarding soil, crops, 
fruit, livestock, etc. The mar- 
kets are being better organized. 
Transportation facilities are ex- 
cellent and are being improved. 
Oregon ranks among the most 
progressive commonwealths in 
the matter of education. 


If you are interested let us 
send you our book, Oregon for 
the Settler, with more detailed 
information. 


Southern 


Pacific 
JOHN M. SCOTT, 
General Passenger Agent 


OREGON 
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and extensive information concerning 
both homestead land and fur bearing 
animals in the two provinces. 











Must We Clean 
Up Mexico? 


(Continued from page 28) 






Are you aware that foreign invest- 
ments in Mexico have been completely 
shattered, through absolutely no fault of 
the investor or his agent, but through the 










playful frolics of the revolutionary 





rascals? 
Are you aware that, to quote just one 
ME, example, the losses to eight French com- 
bh co panies, eight out of hundreds of foreign 
*k companies, during the revolution have 
3 . been three times as much as the total 
ul for annual budget for the whole republic of | 
on Mexico before Madero? American com- 
L Op- panies have lost in proportion. 
‘he Americans have been heavy in- 
; vestors, and they have lost proportion- 
ns ately. They have been robbed of their 
ying, stocks, if they were tradesmen, of their 
and equipment if they were railroad men or 
or. manufacturers, of their crops and live- 
stock if they were farmers. They have 
find seen their hard earned money vanish, 
him. through no fault of their own, and they 
been have turned to their government for 
hers help—and received a stone. 
The administrations at Washington 
for years have been urging Americans to | 
Col- go out and establish foreign trade rela- | 
yped tions. The present administration urges 
then more trade with Latin America. 
niet And then the men who have established 
foreign trade relations, who spent years 
=P*, of patient endeavor at it, have need of 
me. their government’s aid. And do they 
zed. getit? Do they get it? 
ex- Washington tells them calmly and dis- 
ved. passionately that they are pirates and 
1ost adventurers, that if they don’t like Mex- 
ie ico they can get out, and if they don’t 
want to get out they can stay there. 
They went there and it’s their risk. 
us 
ree HE result? Every last Mexican has 


led felt at liberty to add another insult 
to the men whose country spurned them. 
Every peon is convinced that the gringos 
are afraid of the Mexican army. And the 
shocking truth is that the patriotism of 
these Americans has gone through a test 
which no human nature can be expected 
to stand for long. 
Regret the loss of American dollars. 
n Regret the loss of American lives. But 
the fullest tragedy in Mexico is this— 
that the policy of Washington has for- 
feited the very pride in citizenship which in 
former days every American in Mexico 
had in plenty. 
We tried to make friends of the Mexi- 


cans. 

We failed, but we succeeded in for- 
ON feiting their respect, and in losing the 
respect and patriotism of our own 
nationals. 
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That Dream — 


of yours, about getting the most out 
of life in ‘‘The Land of Sunshine, Fruit 
and Flowers’’—California—will come 
true, just as soon as you desire, if you 
let me tell you where you can get 
excellent land, in large or small tracts, 
at reasonable 
prices and on easy 


terms. So write to 


me TODAY. 





Accurate information 
free for the asking. 


R. A. SMITH 


Colonization and Industrial Agent 
UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 
Room 5172 
Union Pacific Headquarters 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











From 
LosAngelesdailyat1:25 p.m. ' 


via Salt Lake Route, Union 
Pacific System and Chicago& 
Northwestern Railway. 


Allso 


PACIFIC LIMITED 


Daily at:9:00 a.m. 
via Salt Lake Route, U. P. and Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. 


LUXURIOUSLY COMFORTABLE TRAINS 


Full information at any ticket office or from 
L. A. CASEY, Genl. Agent F. H. ADAMS, Genl. Agent 
643 Market Street, San Francisco 50h So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
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Van Nuys Hotel 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Affiliated with Hotel Clarendon, Seabreeze, Florida 
OPERATED BY E. L. POTTER CO. 





BEST IN THE WEST 


The Van Nuys is known 
the world over among the 
best class of travelers for 
its high standard of service 
and its homelike surround- 
ings and atmosphere. Its 
biggest patronage is from 
the better class of travelers 
on the Pacific Coast and 
that tells the story. # a 


Write for rates and full particulars or for ary 
other information about Southern California. 


| B. W. Thompson and A. J. Pedersen 


Managers 











SEATTLE 





Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A select hotel with every modern appoint- 


ment. Absolutely fireproof. 


Handsomely furnished spacious suites for 
parties at very reasonable rates. 


Personal 


Central location. Superior cuisine. 
Management. 


J. H. DAVIS, Proprietor 














AUSTRALIA 


Summer there now! Voyage delightful via Honolulu 


and Samoa, Splendid 10,000 ton, twin-screw American steamers 
every 21 days from San Francisco (Feb. 8, 29, Mar, 21, Apr. 11) 
Return ist class, $887.50; 2nd class, $225: including China 
and Japan, - a, bs s Paes 


SYD 


Agents free. 
w York, or 

OORANIO STEAMSHIP Ct COMPANY, om Market Street, 

San Francisco 


DNEY siozr iin: 
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Skinning the Land Grant Bear 


(Continued from page 46) 


neither Congress nor the Department of 
the Interior filed any objections, though 
both were fully cognizant of the terms of 


every sale. 
Shortly after the Southern Pacific 
Company took over the assets of the 


O. & C. Company it proceeded to “cruise” 
the timbered portions of the tract and 
make sales based on the value of the tim- 
ber instead of the acreage; the large sales 
which were the most notable violations 
of the Settlers’ Clause were made between 
1886 and 1902. In the latter year E. H. 
Harriman’s hand made itself felt. He 
was quick to recognize in the lands one 
of the company’s valuable assets, and the 
loose methods of cruising and classifica- 
tion then in vogue did not at all meet with 
his approval. He caused the lands to be 
withdrawn from the market until a proper 
examination and appraisal could be made. 

This policy became effective January 1, 
1903. The new appraisal occupied three 
years, and it was barely completed when 
the San Francisco disaster of 1906 de- 
stroyed both the old data and the new. 
This, as it proved, was an even greater 
calamity than the mere loss of work and 
money involved, for while the lands were 
withheld pending a second thorough ex- 
amination, general dissatisfaction began 
to manifest itself. This first appeared in 
the counties embracing grant lands. 

Prospective purchasers whose lumbering 
activities were being hampered by in- 
ability to purchase intervening sections 
of railroad land grew restive. Murmurs 
of dissatisfaction arose among settlers in 
the vicinity of the lands and among 
seekers of timber lands for speculation. 
Each complainant took courage from his 
neighbor until the combined outcry as- 
sumed big proportions. Politicians hark- 
ened and spiked a new plank in their 
platform, pledging Cecial 98: to initiate 
proceedings for the absolute forfeiture of 
the grant. 


WHEN the Oregon legislature con- 
vened in 1907, this was one of the 
pledges that was not forgotten. Sensa- 
tional attacks on “big nemnesil” were 
much in vogue at that time, and offered 
a sure and swift route to prominence for 
the aspiring legislator. Small wonder 
then, that a valentine in the form of a 
memorial to Congress urging the com- 
mencement of forfeiture proceedings 
against the railroad company was passed 
on February 14, 1907. 

Congress jumped at the opportunity to 
accomplish something tangible on the 
strength of which individual members 
might plead for their constituents’ vote. 
In September, 1908, special prosecutors 
for the government instituted forfeiture 
proceedings in the United States District 
Court at Portland, Oregon. Events that 
have since transpired require only a 
brief review. The lower court entered a 
decree of forfeiture — which the rail- 
road company promptly appealed, at the 
same time formally saleilog to pay fur- 
ther taxes on any of the grant lands until 
the ownership of the lands should be 
finally determined. The Supreme Court 





of the United States then reversed the 
decision of the lower court and declared 
the railroad company to be the rightful 
owner of the grant in fee simple, but 
ruled that it could not dispose of the lands 
except as specifically provided in the 
Settlers’ Clause,” unless Congress should 
within six months formulate mod:hed 
rules governing the disposal of the lands, 

In contrast to the early agitation for 
forfeiture, the people of Oregon today are 
ready and willing to recognize the rights 
conferred on the company by Congr “88, 
In fact, there is no inclination on the part 
of the thinking people of the state to 
abrogate in the slightest degree the ccm- 
pany’s rights of ownership, as defined by 
the Supreme Court. 

The entire grant may be roug ly 
grouped into five classes: timber, acne 
cultural, mineral, grazing and waste 
lands. The two latter merge in so many 
places as to render exact classification 
dificult. Much of the timber land will 
eventually be excellent agricultural land, 
but the present value of the timber so far 
overshadows the value of the land be- 
neath it that the ultimate agricultural 
values of such lands can well be disre- 
garded-for the time being. In view of this 
classification it becomes apparent that, 
if the railroad company is held to the 
letter of the decision, it cannot possibly 
get even the stipulated $2.50 per acre. 
The reason for this is obvious. The most 
valuable lands cannot be sold in excess 
of this sum, and there are approximatel 
400,000 acres of waste lands that will 
bring only a fraction of this amount. If 
the company were unhampered by re- 
strictions in selling, it might work off the 
poor land with the good, but under the 
terms of the “‘Settlers’ Clause” this be- 
comes a manifest impossibility. On the 
other hand, so small a portion of lands is 
really adapted to immediate settlement 
by bona-fide settlers that the great ma- 
jority of the people of Oregon look for- 
ward to some Congressional action which 
will preclude the wild rush that would 
follow the unrestricted opening of the 
grant. 

The object of the promoters and leagues 
that clamor for “law enforcement’ are 

erfectly transparent. If Congress could 
be persuaded to keep hands off, they 
think that they and their followers might 

“rush” timber lands on which they have 
already made repeated and ineffectual 
attempts to file. By simply making the 
merest pretext of settlement they hope 
to acquire for $2.50 per acre timber lands 
that are conservatively worth $50 per 
acre in many instances, and in some cases 
even twice this sum. Since it is no longer 
fashionable to give away the people’s 
estate in this manner, the chances of these 
vultures are exceedingly slim. 


~~ that the bear has been brought 
down, what is to be done with the 
skin? 

If Congress fails to act, it will be a 
tacit invitation for timber grabbers, land 
speculators and a limited number of rez 
settlers to squat on the grant. This 
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eans fight, and the ara will be done 
n the courts. The railroad, under the 
bupreme Court decision, still is the owner 
nfthe land. It is at liberty to choose the 
ime of sale and the purchaser. It can 
withhold the land from sale or refuse to 
ell to anyone not of its liking. Hence a 
ush of squatters will mean more litiga- 
ion and no taxes for various counties. 
It is clear that Congress must do some- 
hing. What shall it be? 

Governor Withycombe suggests a com- 
promise. He characterizes the uniform 
price of $2.50 an acre as “ridiculous.” 
And he belnwes that the federal govern- 
ent is not entitled to any part of the 
bears skin. In his opinion the land 
should be classified, appraised and sold 
or what each acre is worth, the citizens 
of Oregon and the railroad company 
dividing the excess above the stipulated 
$2.50 an acre. 

Congress would have to legalize this 
ompromise. It is very doubtful whether 
ongressmen from the East and the 
Middle West would ratify such a pact. 
And many people in Oregon believe that 
better terms can be made. 

Another large faction in Oregon wants 


the federal government to buy out the | 


railroad, to pay it the stipulated $2.50 an 
acre and become the absolute owner of 
the grant. If that is done, if Congress 
appropriates five million dollars and buys 
the r: .ilroad’s interest —alw ays presuming 
that the railroad, like Barkis, is willin’— 
the question is only half settled. For in 
this case Oregon arises and in a very loud 
voice asks what the government is going 
to do with the land. 

Look at the map again. The checkered 
squares of the grant lands everywhere 
touch elbows with the solid black of the 








National Forests. What would be easier, 

more logical—at least in the mind of the 
Eastern arm-chair conservationist—than 
to add the two million grant acres to the 
fourteen million acres already in the 
National Forests? 

Merely suggest this in the halls 6f Con- 
gress and listen for the echo from Oregon. 
It will come, rapidly, in great volume, and 
it will be a reverberating NO. 

Can you blame Oregon? Look at these 
facts: 

The area of Oregon is 60,000,000 acres 
inround numbers. Of this area 17,000,- 
000 acres are public property, unreserved, 
open to entry. These seventeen million 
acres pay no taxes. There are 13,908,000 
Oregon acres in the National Forests. 
These fourteen million acres pay no taxes. 
There are 1,638,000 acres in Indian Re- 
serves, 164,000 acres in National Parks 
in Oregon. These one and a half million 
acres pay no taxes. Including half a 
million acres of school lands, more than 
fifty per cent of Oregon’s area produces 
no annual tax revenue for public purposes. 
Though the counties containing land un- 
der the contro: of the Forest Service re- 
ceive 25 per cent of the gross receipts from 
timber sales and grazing. permits, this 
amount is insignificant. For the total 
fourteen million acres the counties’ share 
does not exceed $100,000 a year. Of the 
two million acres of the grant the taxes 
exceed $400,000 a year. Undoubtedly 
the receipts from the National Forests 
will be far larger thirty years hence, but 
toads, schools, court-houses, jails, sheriffs’ 
offices must be established and main- 
tained right now. These are the reasons 
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Would you not prefer to spend your days in a climate which is comfortable all 
the year round? 

Do you really prefer the long, tedious winters, the ice, snow and blizzards 
which prevail for at least six months in many states? If you have made 
a little money, why stay and suffer such discomfort every winter when 
you can enjoy life to the utmost in the ‘Valley of Heart’s Delight’’ 
where roses are ever blooming and winter is a name only? 


Santa Clara County 


Is California at Its Best 
THIRTY MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Itoffers youeverything to make life happy: flowers, 
fruit, profitable occupation, congenial society, 
beautiful homes, good roads, unrivalled educa- 
tional facilities, all the amenities of modern 
civilization and the finest climate in the 





world 

A postal or annexed coupon will 
bring you free a 64-page beauti- 
fully Ilustrated Booklet 
which tells you the whole in- 
teresting story. Write today to 


PUBLICITY MANAGER 


for the Board of 
upervisors 


San Jose, Calif. 
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The Maid and the Money 


$3,500,000 A YEAR FROM FRESNO COUNTY DAIRY FARMS 


Some people have an idea that Fresno County produces nothing more than raisin 
grapes. This is due, of course, to the fact that Fresno, which is the big raisin-grape 
center of the United States, produces more raisins than even the whole of Spain. 
But it is a fallacy to think that the vast agricultural acreage of this county is given 
wholly to fruits. 


Dairying is one of our big industries. Fresno County is one of the first four counties 
in California in dairying. 

We’ve made this record in a period of ten years. Ten years age our county held no 
rank as a butter producer. Now three and one-half million dollars are annually 
paid to Fresno County dairymen. 

Alfalfa may be credited with the great advance in the dairying industry. Fresno 
is pre-eminent among California counties in the production of this rich forage crop 
and, turned into milk and cream, the farmer gets full value out of every ton of 
alfalfa. 

In spite of California’s increasing output of dairy products, the State markets are 
not supplied by the State producers. High prices always have and probably always 
will prevail. 

We want to communicate with practical farmers and experienced dairymen. The 
opportunities are here for money-making and we want more settlers. Send for 
illustrated literature and information in regard to dairying opportunities. 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


a Chamber of Commerce. ...Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce........ . Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce... . . Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of ommerce... . Selma, Cal. Raisin City Chamber of Commerce, Raisin City, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce. .. Clovis, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce . . . Riverdale, Cal. 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce. Reedley, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce .Laton, Cal. 
Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce Kingsburg, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce... ... Kerman, Cal. 














Mask Mr. Foster 


TRAVEL INFORMATION SERVICE 


Supplies without charge or fees accurate and timely information about travel anywhere and 
about Schools. Mr. Foster has opened offices in San Francisco and Los Angeles where inquiries 
from tourists or residents will receive careful and considerate attention. You are invited to 


Ask, Mr. Foster 
San Francisco: The EMPORIUM Seattle: FREDERICK & NELSON 
{The ANGELUS HOTEL 
4 
Los Angeles|; "w. ROBINSON CO. STORE 
Indianapolis, L. S, Ayres & Co. ; Detroit, J. L. Hudson Co. ; Atlantic City, Michigan Ave. and Boardwalk in front of Hotel 
Dennis; New York, Lord & Taylor, Sth Ave., 38th St. ; Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. ; St. Louis, Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney Co. ; Cleveland, The Higbee Co. ; Philadelphia, Ackers, Chestnut and 12 Sts.; Denver, Daniels & Fisher Stores; 
New Orleans, Hotel Grunewald ; Washington, 503 14th St. ; Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. ; 15 other offices in Florida and Cuba. 
Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 


Send stamp with mail inquiry. Ward G. Foster, General Manager 

















| why Oregon most emphatically objects 
| the inclusion of the grant lands in th 


| National Forests. 

In a journey of investigation and fe¢ 
ing-out a special agent of the governmen 
found only one man in half the affecte 
counties favoring the inclusion of th 
grant lands in the National Forests. 


 » Congress should order the land 
classified and sold, through whateyg 
agency, the original ‘Settlers’ Clause’ 
would have to be disregarded. Any 
attempt to sell the timbered portions ¢ 
the grant in tracts limited to 160 acre 
would bring about a needless waste be. 
cause the only possible use that individ. 
uals not engaged in the production of 
lumber could have for a quarter section 
of timber would be to hold it for specula 
tive purposes. The actual settlers should 
be able to acquire the raw land in usabl 


quantities at a fair price without the im 





tervention of intermediaries; on this 
point there can be no dispute. The owner 
of the sawmill is the logical purchaser for 
the section that proves a costly obstacle 
to his present operations, and the larger 
lumber companies, whose present holdings 
are interspersed with railroad lands, are 
the persons who can logically afford to 
pay the most for lands commingled with 
their own, and which are properly a part 
of the same logging operations. 

Much of the timber on the railroad 
lands, like large portions of the National 
Forest, is already over-ripe, and is de- 
preciating steadily through the inroads 
of decay. Obviously, such timber should 
be made instantly available to those who 
can make the best use of it, without resort 
to unnecessary red tape or restrictions 
which so often characterize the sales of 
timber from the National Forest in which 
the land is, of course, necessarily reserved. 

Many men in western Oregon raised 
their voices and shouted loudly for abso 
lute forfeiture of the grant ten years ago. 
The direct effect of governmer tal action 
in response to their demands was an in 
crease in their taxes. Absolute forfeiture 
was not attained. The railroad is still 
in possession of the tract, its title con- 
firmed by the highest tribunal. It can 
choose the time of selling and the pur 
chaser. It can retain the grant lands in 
tact for years to come, if it so wishes. 
During these years the railroad-owned 
land will pay only nominal taxes; the 
government-owned timber will pay no 
taxes at all. Therefore those most in- 
terested, the people of western Oregon, 
are in a mood to compromise. They are 
willing to meet the railroad half way if 
by this meeting the grant timber can be 
made available for taxation and the agr- 

cultural portions of the grant can be 
opened to speedy settlement. They do 
not want, however, to have the grant 
added bodily to the National Forests, 
nor do they relish the idea of having the 
Forest Service administer the grant pend- 
ing development and sale. 

It’s all up to Congress. Congress must 
act. It must say what shall be done with 
the grant. If Congress does not act, the 
federal district court will resume juris- 
diction and a new era of endless, taxless 
litigation will begin. Oregon is willing 
to compromise. But Congress must say 
what that compromise will be. , 

What will Congress do? 
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Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Wellington, Ohio. 
As the publishers of SUNsET were so 
anting in good taste as to send out a 
sver such as was on the October number 
he fountain of the Setting Sun, at the 
anama-Pacific Exposition] I dare not 


n and fe 
rovern Men# 
he affect 
ion of th 
orests 


the land 
1 whateye 
s” Clause’ 
led. Any 
ortions 4g 
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| in usable 
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Che owner 
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afford to 
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oung people. I am transferring my sub- 
ription to a friend in New Mexico. 


Mrs. E. A. Horr. 


Oakland, Cal. 
] feel I must tell you of my great dis- 
ppointment when I received your maga- 
ine and found you did not have the 
Rising Sun” on the cover. The “Setting 
un” was so beautiful that I saved it, 
inking you would surely give me the 
ate the following month. Can’t you 
jo this in an early issue, using the same 
Shade blue for background? 
Apa A. SEARLE. 


s4th Battalion, Kootenay Reg’t, C.E.F. 
It is but natural that the Pacific States 
hould take an interest in the Pacific 
province of their northern neighbor and 
er share in this war. The boys of the 
sath appreciate the sympathetic article 
bff Mr. Arno Dosch in the November 
umber and I venture to send you a pic- 
ure of the “Bunch.” We are about to 
bull our freight and follow our brother 
egiments that are in Europe. Most of 
s are cosmopolitan in our ideas but we 
bre in that conglomeration of far-spread 
ommunities—the British Empire—and 
tis up to us to dig in. In our ranks are 


: railroad 

National 
nd is de 
e inroads 
er should 
hose who 
dut resort 
strictions 
: sales of 


in whichniners, loggers, railroaders, prospectors, 
reserved. Brappers, cowpunchers, office guys and a 
on raised Mew half-breeds. The homesteaders can 
for abso-fiverify Mr. Dosch’s statement about the 
ears ago. Meserted cabins and it’s a hard sacrifice to 
al action fipull one’s self up by the roots and beat it 
as an in-fto Flanders. G. F. Lawes, Serg’t. 
orfeiture 
d is still Fairfield, Cal. 
itle conf It is neither fair, just nor honest to 
It canftharge the SuNseT with being for Cali- 
the pur Mornia first, last and all the time and it is 
lands in-fot true, for every state on the Pacific 
» wishes. lope had leading articles and beautiful 
d-owned illustrations and descriptions of different 
xes; theffections. I sent the magazine to my 
pay nofousins in Ohio and last June they came 
most in-fand visited every important city from 
Oregon, San Diego to Vancouver. They said 
They are §‘the half was never told” and the result 
f way if fof their visit will be that their sons and 
r can be daughters will visit the Pacific Slope this 


the agri- fear. I attribute all this to my sending 


can be _ copies of SunseT Magazine. 

They do D. M. Miter. 
1e grant 

Forests, Abilene, Texas. 
ving the} Referring to Burdine’s caustic criticism 
nt pend- ff SunseT in the November issue, one 


would readily presume that he lived in a 


ess must fMalaria climate and doubtless a thorough 





ne with ftourse of Smith’s Bile Beans would be 
act, the fbeneficial. I have been reading SuNsET 
1e_juris- ffor several years with much pleasure. 

, taxless W. J. THompson. 

- willing ; ‘ 

ust say Kittery, Maine. 








I want to tell you that yours is one of 
he best magazines printed, that is what 
think. J. R. Wentwortu. 










sk the magazine again in my family of | 









































This picture shows part of a plant which made for its owners (two young men who 
started with less than $1000, four years ago) a net profit of more than $4000 last year. 


The PARTNERSHIP of the HEN and 
the ORANGE will be backed by the 
FONTANALAND COMPANY by selling 


TEN YOUNG CITRUS GROVES 
WITHOUT ANY CASH PAYMENT 
To the first TEN applicants who have 
capital enough, ($2000 to $3000) to build a 
dwelling and henhouses and embark in the 

poultry business. 


The grove (any variety of citrus trees, oranges, lemons or 


grapefruit, or assortments) may be paid for in 3, 4, 5 and 6 
years—terms so easy that the hens and oranges should pay 
them out. 


WHY THIS OFFER? 


We have a good settlement of people at 
Fontana now, but 


WE WANT MORE RESIDENT 
OWNERS 


Hence our offer as above to let you put 
ALL your capital in buildings and stock, 
while WE furnish the capital for the Land, 
Water and Trees. 


ANSWERS TWO PROBLEMS 


The two most difficult problems for the 
settler, in starting an orange grove, are: 


1. Making a living while the trees are 
growing large enough to bear. 


2. Keeping up and building up the fer- 
tility of the soil in the grove. 


VERY CAREFUL INVESTIGATION 
has convinced us (and will convince 
YOU) that the HEN gives the answer 
to both problems. 


THE FONTANA POULTRY ASSOCIATION, 


anon-profit co-operative organization, pro- 
vides feeds and materials for FONTANA 
poultrymen at wholesale prices, and ships 
and markets their products for them. 


Expert Advice and Guidance 


The POULTRY ASSOCIATION is headed by a successful, 
practical poultryman, who knows the methods that produce 
financial success, and who will be on hand to advise and 
guide its members. 





FONTANA ORANGE GROVES are in equally competent hands. 
Their superintendent is a man who has been in the Orange 
and Lemon business in this locality 25 years, and who has 
made a financial] success of his own groves. The advice and 
guidance of this man can always be had by FONTANA orange 
grove owners. 








FONTANA 


{ Rich, deep, mellow 
soil. { Perfect drain- 
age. No Hard-pan. 
{On high ground. 
{| Magnificent scenery. 


{ Dependable gravity water rights, with moderate annual charges. { Deli- 
cious soft water. § On the Pacific Electric trolley line from Los Angeles. 
{ On the Main Transcontinental lines of both the Southern Pacific and 


the Santa Fe. 


{ On the famous Foothill Boulevard. 


{On the ‘“‘Ocean to 


Ocean”’ concrete highway. { In the center of the Washington Navel Orange 
District of Southern California. ‘ Surrounded by such cities and successful 
orange-growing districts as Riverside, Redlands, Highlands, San Bernardino, 
Colton, Ontario, Pomona, Claremont, and Upland. {| Grade school, high 


school and college facilities. 





THE FONTANA PLAN 


Which has enabled salaried men and women, all 
over the United States, to buy and own Orange, 
Lemon and Grapefruit groves in Fontana, is 


STILL IN EFFECT 


A one-fifth payment buys the land, with young 
trees established and growing, and with water rights. 
A moderate monthly charre pays for expert care. 
Instalments, spread over six years, complete the 
purchase price. 

So, while a man is saving to get a productive home, 
the trees are already growing and the investment 
rapidly increasing in value. 











The FONTANA LAND COMPANY owns the 
land, water rights, young groves, nursery stock, 
ete., and deals direct with buyers. The offices of 
this company are in Fontana. The officers and 
management of the company are neighbors of the 
people who have bought land and settled here. 
References as to the reliability of the Fontana Land 
Company are made to Sunset Magazine, First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, Los Ange es Trust & 
Savings Bank, San Bernardino National Bank, 
First Nationa! Bank of Rialto, California. 

We invite correspondence with any person interested 
in getting a beautiful and profitable country home. 

Address 


Fontana Land Company 
Fontana, California 
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= San Diego 


Expositi 

L »more beauti- 
ful, more interest- 
ing than ever® @ 
Graced by the best 
and most elaborate , 
' Exhibits /— 
which were atthe ; | 
San Francisco 


/EXposition, 


i # 


Illustrated Booklets of trains and trip to California on request— 
Jno. J. Byrne, Asst. Passenger Traffic Mgr. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
907 Kerckhoff Building, Los Angeles 
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The 
Hotel Belleclaire 


Broadway at 77th Street 
New York 





Will you? 


{This Hotel is directed by a 
Californian. 
fornian and I am proud of it. 
I was born in San Francisco. 

{I know how to conduct a 
Hotel to please Californians. 

{Every room has a bath. 

{Every dish served in the Res- 
taurant is A-1. 

{Service is as good as I know 
how to make it. 

"You will like the Belleclaire 
because it is homelike. 

{We want you to make it your 
California home in New York. 


I am the Cali- 








ROBERT D. BLACKMAN 














The Best Regular Services to 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP 








TOURIST BOOK FREE’ 


You should have a copy of 
the “Beauties of the State of 
Washington,” 112 pages, 
published by the State 
Bureauof Statisticsand Im- 
migration, which shows in 

many colors the unrivaled 
scenic attractions of the 


State oF WASHINGTON 


Washington offers you 
snow-capped moun- 
tains, primeval forests, 
natural parks, inland 
seas and lakes, hunting, fishing and many splendid 
resorts and wonderful scenic highways. Write 


1. M. HOWELL, SECRETARY OF STATE 















DEPARTMENT J., OLYMPIA, WASH. 








HOTEL PLAZA 


| FACING PLAZA OF UNION SQUARE 


| $3.50 Upward 


| AMERICAN 


POST AND STOCKTON STS, 

SAN FRANCISCO 
EUROPEAN 
$1.50 Upward 


HOTEL PLAZA CO. 











STULY SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE AT HOME 

The time has passed when ANYONE can farm and make 
a go at it. FARMING IS A BUSINESS and requires more 
accurate knowledge than any other business or profession. 

Ten years from today the agricultural colleges will be 
the dominant institutions of the country, Are you in- 
terested in a farm? Have you a tenant or do you intend 


to live on it yourself? In either case it behooves you to 
POST YOURSELF. LEARN THE GAME as it is played today. 
You would not think of investing in a business or running 


it yourself unless you had first acquired some knowledge 
of that particular business. HOW ABOUT FARMING? 
What do you know about it? 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SOIL CULTURE 


You can't go to an agricultural college—you are too old, 
and what is more to the point, you haven’t the time. But 
you can takea course in the CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL and during your spare moments learn everything 
that you could learn at an agricultural college. You are 
losing HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS every year by not know- 
ing. GET BUSY. 

Write at once for our CATALOG NUMBER FOUR and a 
copy of CAMPBELL’S SCIENTIFIC FARMER—both free. 


Address CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, BILLINGS, MONTANA 











The 
Three Captai 


(Continued from page 38) 


patriot. I have weighed the conditions, 
the case and cannot see how it co 
benefit you to play me false.” 

“Right-o, dear boy,” said MacT avis 
lighting a cigarette. “I think you hay 
made a mistake, though, in not finishi 
up the beggars. You wait and see.” }f 
shrugged. ‘I know the breed; besides, 
you get overhauled they’re bound to fi 
the blighters. Take my advice and chug 
“em overside. What do you care «bo 
Seagrave? We both hate the smy 
brute.” 

“This is not a private quarrel,” Cass 
answered coldly, for MacTavish's blood 
thirstiness offended him. ‘This is war 
and war is war. Germany and Enzlan 
are at death-grips and I am a German— 
and in voicing these sentiments Cass 
made his first serious mistake. 


OR there lurks in the breast of ever 

man, no matter how depraved o 
brutalized, that innate sense of loyalty tj 
country. MacTavish was no exceptio 
He hated his country and felt that he hai 
never received a square deal from he 
hands, but he was a sensitive scoundrel 
emotional and sentimental of nature. | 
had once occurred that his mother, 
woman of ungovernable temper, hai 
severely maltreated him. He had fa 
tened his teeth in her arm, hating he 
with the frenzy of a rabid little beast 
Yet two days later when his stepfather, 
swaggering bully of a county squire, hat 
come in drunk from following the hounds 
and struck his wife across the shoulders 
with his riding crop, MacTavish haf 
leaped upon the brute, screaming like 
wildcat, and driven the blade of his clasp 
knife deep into the muscles of the hain 
chest. The incident had been the caus 
of many violences to follow. 

It was a bit like this in regard to his 
attitude toward England, and Cassel, had 
he been a man of imagination, might 
have realized that in dealing with sucha 
type as MacTavish it would have been 
wiser to leave out the question of partr 
sanship and keep their project on a per 
sonal basis. He should have known that 
a man able to strike harmony on the 
heart-strings of most people might have 
swift, hot and unreasonable impulses. 
For those fatal words: “Germany and 
England are at death-grips and I ama 
German,” had aroused something in the 
untamed, unregenerate breast of the wild 
adventurer—and suddenly he saw him 
self as an Englishman and Cassel in the 
light of an hereditary enemy. Mac 
Tavish did not place much value on any- 
thing and perhaps regarded his life as the 
most inconsiderable asset. He did not 
value gold particularly, and when he bar- 
gajned (and no better bargainer) it was 
more for the sake of wrenching this pre- 
cious commodity from the purses of those 
who loved it than to enrich his own. He 
was a frank enemy to society and loved 
to plunder it, but underneath all else he 
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OEE PEN 90% 


OULD you not like to join them as they glide over 

the boulevards—through quiet streets bordered 

with vine-clad homes—out on the winding country roads, 
' up hill and down dale —talking, laughing — living ? 


_. | And they are only two of all the thousands, who in 
LE “Motorwheeling,” the new sport of the nation, have 
Ae found the key to contentment. When you own a 


by Motor 
Wheel 


you can take your place on the high road to happiness— 
the big outdoors. 











on a gallon of gasoline. When 
you “Motorwheel” you enjoy all 
the pleasures of bicycling with 
the work left out. You just sit still 
and steer, controlling the speed by 
simply pressing a small lever at 
the finger tips of your right hand. 
Wonderful? Yes,and delightful. 


There’s a Smith Motor Wheel dealer in almost every city. 
If you cannot locate one, write for “Motorwheeling,” an 
interesting and handsomely illustrated catalog. 


Attached to your bicycle (any 
bicycle) the Motor Wheel will 
take you, in a twinkling, from 
where you are to where you 
want to be—any time, over any 
road—in dignity, comfort and 
safety and at any speed up to 25 
miles an hour—100 to 125 miles 


















Pacific Coast Sales Agents 


APPEAL MFG. @& JOBBING CO., Los Angeles 
PACIFIC MOTOR SUPPLY CO., San Francisco 
BALLOU @& WRIGHT, Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash. 


Motor Wheel Division 200 A. O. SMITH CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 
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FINAL CALL for PROF IT inthe 
PALO VERDE VALLEY 


This Advertisement is the Last Invitation to discerning 
Investors to Participate in the Good Luck of all Land 
Owners in the PALO VERDE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. The 
New Railroad has Reached the Town of BLYTHE in the 
Center of the Valley. It will be Entirely Completed within 
90 days. Railroads 4/ways Bring Prosperity and Increase 
in Land Values. PALO VERDE is no exception to the rule. 
Decisive Action by you soday will mean a handsome Profit 
this Year. 
California People Know Land Values. California 
Investors Are Flocking to Palo Verde Valley and 
buying. Californians aregood Judges of Fertility, 
Productivity, climatic and Market conditions. 
They say it is the cheapest Best Land anvwhere 
in California. FARMING LAND WITH UNLIMITED 
WATER SUPPLY, $100 an Acre. 
WRITE FOR NAMES of these SUCCESSFUL MEN. 
80 Acres Nets $4000 from Hogs, Hay and Grainin 1915 
20 Acres and Leases Brings $6000 from Cotton. 
10Acres Pr« nara s Living forFamily of Fiveand $600in Bank 
WE SAY YOU CAN DO THE SAME. It is easy When Palo 
Verde Lands Se seg crops Every DAY of the year. 
FOR THE LAST TIME You are og to Send For Infor- 
mation. CLIP COUPON RIGHT N 
CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN REALTY CO. 
_~1122 Investment Building,LosAngeles, Cal. _ 


“SEND “PALO VERDE PROOF” TO 














Give quick and contin- 
ued relief from irritating 
coughs, hoarseness and 
tickling in the throat. 
Contain no opiates. Reg- 
ular sizes 25c, 50c and 
$1. At all druggists. 

If your dealer cannot sup- 


ply you, we will mail any 
size upon receipt of price, 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Dept. 26, Boston, Mass. 


Stillwell ‘kome Plans 


—prove satisfactory in every climate and insure the 
erection of homes that are distinctive, artistic and 
comfortable. One and two stories. Inexpensive to 
build. Easy to sell. Stillwell built-in conveniences 
save furnishings and woman’s work. 


Send for these Bungalow Books 


“Representative California Homes” —all 8 for $1 postpaid 
50 splendid plans of homes cost- 
ing $2000 to $6000—Price 50c 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
51—$1000 to $2200—Price 50c | 
“Little Bungalows” 
31—$300 to $1700—Price 25c 
E.W.Stiilwell & Co. 

















484 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 
We seli books and blue prints on a 








money-back guarantee 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
, BANISH THAT Bt 





ACHFELDT’S 
PERFECTION TOE SPRING 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use. 
Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. 
Sent on approval. Money back if not 
as represented. Send outlineof foot. 
Use my Improved Instep Support for 
weak arches. 
ii particulars and advice free 
in plain envelope. 
M. ACHF EL DT, Foot cegaemee 
MARBRIDGE BUILDIN 
1328 Broadway (at 34th Street), New York 









Fstab.1901 


Dept. T. A., 











CALIFORNIA GOLD PIECES 
“Tokens of the days of ’49"’ V4 
25e and 5c plus 2c for mailing. 
Ideal souvenir or for mounting | 
into jewelry. 
NATIVE CURIO COMPANY 
907 Title Guar. Bide., Los Angeles 

















was a dreamer, a poet and the battle- 
ground of jealous devils. 

‘We shall see what we shall see,” said 
he in his soft, languid voice. “It is 
scarcely worth while ts our heads 
about it at this moment. You had better 
be getting along, old top. The day is 
breaking and we might run into a police- 
man.” 

“You are right,”’ Cassel had said, and 
went aboard the “Chester Maid.” 


V 
I T is a long way from the straits to the 
Irish coast and it seems incredible 
that one should tread this sea trail with- 


| out encountering other vessels; but the 


| repulsed all ggg 7 


| tions of parole. 


“Chester Maid,” with the ‘ ‘Dantziger” 
about a mile in her wake, never sighted a 
ship. The sea was deserted and aban- 
doned. 

The weather was mostly bad: cold and 
foggy at first,and then astheyhauled north- 
ward to the equator, thick and viscid with 
stagnant seas, a heavy yellow atmosphere 
with frequent optical phenomena and 
nights when the corposants tugged for an 
instant at the spars and drifted into the 
muggy reek. 

Later, after tugging the weed and dis- 
turbing the scum of the stinking sea, they 
struck an area of harsh winds and great 
billows through which the two ships 
snored and spouted like bull whales mak- 
ing a passage. And all the while the 
three captains pursued in silence and a 
sort of gloomy aloofness the trend of their 
individual thoughts. 

Cassel did not like to confine Seagrave 
in the black and stifling hold where the 
air was heavy and thick, but there was no 
alternative. Seagrave contemptuously 
advances and sugges- 
e would not speak to 
Cassel or his emissaries. When one day 
the disciple of German Kultur went to 
reason with him, Seagrave, his head 
bound up in a towel, snarled at him like a 
savage beast and for all of his Teuton 
phlegm Cassel was conscious of the shock 
and jar of the hatred bursting from the 
man. 

“T’ll get you yet, you German swine,” 
growled Seagrave. “If I don’t get you 
in this world [ll get you in the next. 
What a rotten beast—phaugh’h—loosing 
that filthy MacTavish and his mangy 
curs on a white man and fellow master 
mariner. I'll get you both, you scurvy 
Hun! Just wait and see!” 


ye pleasant observations upset Cas- 
sel more than one might think. He 
was a proud man and felt that he was justi- 
fied in all that he had done and he wished 
Seagrave, whom he respected, to under- 
stand his motives. 

“You be blowed,” snarled Seagrave. 

“Don’t stand there whining about your 
accursed country, you damned hypo- 
crite! You know as well as I do that it’s 
not the country but the girl—” and he 
turned his face to the wall, while Cassel, 
smothering the wild impulse to kill the 
man then and there, went back to the 
bridge and nearly wore it out. Seagrave 
infuriated him, not from his stubbornness 
and vicious refusal to: listen to his ap- 
proaches but because Cassel knew that 
Seagrave believed his enemy’s action to 
have been inspired by motives of personal 
jealousy. And Cassel knew that this was 
unjust, for it had not. He hated Seagrave 





as an Englishman but he esteemed | 
also, and desired his fair estimate of 
own behavior. It is a sad thing y 
strong men who might be friends she 
thus misunderstand each other. Noth 
could have convinced Seagrave that 
sel had not set his trap from two princi 
motives: jealousy and avarice. This 
not because Seagrave lacked the abil 
to appreciate patriotism but because 
whole ethical code worked in an entird 
different way to that of the German. 
could not admit the employment of » 
sonal treachery even for the country 
sake. } 
After Cassel left Seagrave he paced 
bridge, a prey to the uttermost gloo 
The Englishman’s utter inability to undg 
stand what he himself considered to be 
loyal duty infuriated him. At times 
felt capable of torturing Seagrave into 
admission of his ethics. Such minds 
Cassel’s are subject to the erosion of 
insistent idea, and as the days pas 
Cassel became a changed man. 
brooded and began to question to hi 
self. As the French say, he began to liste 
to himself. His face lost its ruddy tj 
and grew haggard, though no less ste 
and resolute. He lost his appetite a 
could not sleep. If he had been a dri 
ing man it is probable that he would h 
grown violent and cruel to his prisoner 





ead after day the “Chester Mai 
plunged into the heavy surges wit 
the “Dantziger” in her wake and at nigh 
MacTavish hauled closer, following th 
dim taffrail light as it eddied and spu 
and glowed and disappeared. Neithe 
ship carried any sailing lights. Cassé 
was not afraid of the inspection of 
Allies’ ship but he preferred to avoid 
remembering MacTavish's warning th 
with so valuable a cargo he might be con 
voyed into port. But the Atlantic is ve 
large and in that wintry season the vis 
range was closely limited. The two ship 
sighted nothing but brimming se 
sweeping up from the dreary distance an 
disappearing against the troubled sky. 

And MacTavish? Aboard the “Dan 
ziger” it was rather pleasant for thi 
careless adventurer and his pack. Th 
food was good, the work inconsiderabl, 
and for men who had been leading tht 
lives of pariahs despised even by tht 
natives the change to comfortable quar 
ters with the prospect of what was to 
them a rich reward had naturally it 
effect upon their physical and menta 
tone. The possible dangers to be er 
countered said nothing to them. If the 
had any grievance it was MacTavishs 
short allowance of grog. He served them 
at first a limited ration of rum per capita; 
then finding that they gambled amongst 
themselves for the whole ration in order 
that one man might get thoroughly 
drunk he adopted the early system an 
obliged each one to take his tot in his 
presence. MacTavish was taking no 
chances on the babbling of some sot im 
the event of being boarded by a man-of- 
war. Even the paint locker which con 
tained wood alcohol was guarded day and 
night by an armed sentinel, a stolid Ger- 
man on whose sense of discipline threats 
and bribes fell indifferently. 


ACTAVISH’S discipline was of a 
peculiar sort. There were no harsh 
admonitions, no oaths nor abuse. Some- 
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CAR of style, sturdiness and ser- 

vice; graceful lines and finish, a 
world of drive and st rength—handsome, 
comfortable, powerful, measuring up in 
every respect to the BRISCOE stan- 
dard of thoroughness in car building. 
Remember—only $750 F.O.B. Factory. 


An improvement over last season’s 
tip-top model, and less in price! ‘‘How 
do they do it?’”” BRISCOE efficiency 
and progress and small overhead 
margin are the answer. Anyway, 
the value and the quality are there, 
and the price is right and reasonable. 





The New 


BRISCOE 


38 -Four 


$750 


Five-Passenger Touring, 114-inch wheelbase; 
smooth running and soft humming motor, roomy 
tonneau, deep cushioned seats, demountable 
rims, cantilever springs in the rear, are some 
of the outstanding features of this new model. 


The Pacific KisselKar Branch 


Pacific Coast Distributors of 


BRISCOE 


Geary at Van Ness Ave. 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland 
San Diego Oakland Pasadena 
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with 3-in-One Oil. It will make 
door hinges work noiselessly. For 
longer wear and easier work use 


3-in-One on your: 

Sewing machine, typewriter, talking 
machine, ice cream freezer, bicycle, skates, 
music box, lawn mower, cream separators, 
clocks, locks, hinges, bolts, catches, pulleys, 
scales, scissors and everything else around 
your home that ever needs oiling. 

3-in-One is a clear, light oil preparation 
that cuts out all dirt and never gums or 
cakes. It lubricates perfectly every action 
part and prevents wear. No grease; no acid. 

3-in-One also cleans and polishes all 
wood and metal surfaces—absolutely pre- 
vents rust and tarnish, indoors and out. 
FREE Write for generous free sample of 3-in-One, 
today. Give it a good hard test. 

Sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: 10c 

(1 oz.), 25c(3 0z.),50c(8 oz.,34 pint). Also 
in new patented Handy Oil Can contain- 
ing 3% ozs. of oil, 25c. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AUG. Broadway New York City 






















Paint is a familiar word ; ‘‘ white lead” 
is not. “Twould pay house-owners to 
learn to think 


Dutch Boy White Lead 
where they now think simply “paint.’’ 
Send for Paint Tips 10] 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
(Joux T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 






(Nationa Leap & On Co., Pittsburgh) 








| For lubricating 
af and polishing 


around home or afield 


In the New 
Perfection 
Pocket 
Package 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c. and 25c. Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn't sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 3h ounces postpaid for 










25c ff 
Postpaid 









s ausT 
Fheanek Trrewnrees 





25 cents. 


MB Wat F.Nre, New Bedford, Mass 





















times he overlooked slight infractions, or 
to be more accurate looked them over, and 
let them pass. In such cases the oftender 
was apt to be careful of his subsequent 
conduct. Only rarely did explosion occur, 
and then it was apt to be swift and fatal. 
His larrikins well knew the danger which 
lurked under that smooth, languid sur- 
face and dreaded him most when in such 
a dreamy and pleasant mood as the pres- 
ent one. MacTavish did not once indulge 
in drugs during this run, but his manner 
was so lointain, so quiet and reposeful 
that the men instinctively passed him 
with cat’s feet. The hands decided that 
he was taking opium and watched him 
askance, wondering when the _ squall 
would break. As a matter of fact Mac- 
Tavish was enjoying a rest cure. He did 
not even put himself to the trouble of 
taking sights, as all required of him was 
to plow along at reduced speed in the 
wake of the “Chester Maid.” 

Most of his time was spent in reading 
and revery and composing little themes 
on Cassel’s piano. Some of them he set 
to words. First he tuned the instrument, 
for his ear was sensitive as that of a leader 
of an orchestra. Probably no epoch of his 
adventurous existence had ever been so 
calm and free of care. And all the while 
his savage familiars were convinced that 
this tranquillity was due to a drug and 
must culminate in a furious storm of 
passion, often the sequence of his indul- 
gences, just as a violent squall is apt to 
follow a period of low barometric calm. 
So they watched him carefully, no man 
caring to be the spark of fulminate which 
might detonate this drifting mine. 

All feared him, and in this fear there 
was a certain real devotion which in the 
case of his mate, or bo’sun, probably 
reached the grade of a real affection. 
This burly rufhan would have given his 
life for his master, and could not have 
been driven to desert or betray him. 


ND Seagrave? He lay in his swelter- 

ing prison quietly enough, convinced 
that it was only a question of days be- 
fore the ship must be fetched up by a 
British man-of-war, and he did not be- 
lieve that Cassel would be able.to deceive 
the investigating officer. Cassel looked 
rather English than German, spoke the 
language perfectly, and to the average 
person would have passed as an English- 
man of rather superior education. But 
men whose lives are passed in contact 
with the many races of the globe are apt 
to develop a peculiar and accurate sense 
of discrimination. Such folk as Cassel 
are usually convinced of their ability to 
impersonate an individual of alien race, 
trusting in their thorough knowledge of 
speech, mannerism and general appear- 
ance. But Seagrave was positive that 
Cassel would be unable to deceive the 
scrutiny of a British naval officer. There 
was some subtle quality of inflection in 
his speech, something in his terse diction 
and choice of words which would have 
betrayed him immediately for what he 
really was, so Seagrave thought. There 
was also in his features that peculiar con- 
formation of the frontal and malar bones 


| which suggested the Hun ancestry. 


Seagrave quite appreciated the sort of 
man with whom he had to deal. He real- 
ized the futility of any attempt to regain 
command of his vessel. He and some of 


his men were confined in a heavily barred 
storeroom, dimly lighted, and at the dis. 
tance of three feet from the padlocked 
door a cord was tightly drawn across the 
place. To touch this cord was equivalent 
to touching the third rail of an electric 
railroad, for the prisoners had been 
warned that any man who so much ag 
brushed it, even inadvertently, would be 
immediately shot by the armed sentry, 

The captives did not suffer except from 
confinement and the heavy air. Their 
rations were of the best which the ship’s 
stores could afford. A proof of Cassel’s 
freedom of personal spite was in giving 
them carte blanche to requisition what 
they pleased and in the scrupulous dail 
cleansing of their somber quarters. ik 
sent them reading matter and a free al- 
lowance of water in which to bathe and 
did his best to make their confinement as 
little onerous as possible, but would not 
permit them on deck, even under an 
armed guard. He knew the character 
of the folk with whom he had to dea!. It 
is probable that most of the prisoners 
profited physically by their enforced 
seclusion. 


O' the three captains Cassel was by far 
the least at ease, particularly when he 
began to approach the higher latitudes, 
and his anxiety increased. He had no 
means of knowing what change of con- 
ditions might have been evolved in the 
last few weeks, nor was he sure but that 
MacTavish might take it into his moody 
brain to play him false. And this was 
recisely what MacTavish meant to do. 
hree factors wrought this determina- 
tion: Cassel’s untactful speech, the 
little piano, and the length of the voyage. 
In those idle days MacTavish fell into a 
romantic, retrospective mood and com- 
posed heroic songs based on Celtic folk- 
lore. A sort of exaltation possessed him 
and this divine fire burned away much of 
his pettiness so that he saw many things 
in a different light. He did not value his 
life nor did he greatly value gold, and in 
those stormy days and nights the soul of 
the man began to grow and expand. In 
the rush of his musical inspiration blend- 
ing with the rush of wind and shock of 
seas and the thrumming from aloft he 
found the trail of his errant soul and be- 
gan to follow it. His nature softened and 
he was gentle with his people even while 
his actual strength increased and enabled 
him to resist the temptation to indulge 
in the contents of the little silver box 
which he was never without. Ideas came 
from unknown quarters of his moral com- 
pass and in N. Latitude 40 MacTavish 
was not even related to the MacTavish of 
S. Latitude 50. He smiled to himself as 
he thought of Cassel’s rage on — 
that his carefully calculated theories ha 
gone all wrong and that his fine new ship 
with her cargo of copper had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. The “Dant- 
ziger’ and her cargo were worth three 
“Chester Maids,” thought MacTavish, 
and besides, he doubted that Cassel 
would be able to get her into the Baltic or 
Heligoland bight when he had told his 
story. His thought, which can scarcely 
be said to have crystallized, was merel 
to quit company with the “Chester Maid” 
before arriving at the point where they 
were to be met by the German subma- 
rines, then sheer off to sea and making 2 
wide detour to try for the North Channel 
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Ifso, Vanity Fair will launch you on the crest of the waves 

into the mad currents of metropolitan life. It will buoy you 
up and sustain you in the whirling World of New York. It 
will serve as your little social life-boat. It will chaperon 
you, without trouble (or expense of taxicabs) in New York’s 
most frigid, marble-and-gold society; show you the widely 
discussed paintings and sculptures; take you behind the 
scenes at the theatres; tell you what to ramble on about 
at dinners and dances; show you where to go shopping; 
whisper addresses where you can fox-trot (even if you are 
happily married); present you to the more portentous 
metropolitan celebrities; give you plenty of golf and other 
sports; buy you a good dog or a motor car; accelerate the 
pulse of your brain, tone up your heart action; in short, 
transfer you from a social back-number into a regular 


Class A, human being. 


Vanity Fair is one of the newest successes in the magazine 
field. 


year. 


It is published monthly at 25 cents a copy or $3 a 
It is a mirror of life, original and picturesque; 
informal, personal, intimate, frivolous, unconventional, 
but with a point of view at once wholesome, stimulating 
and refreshing. 











VANITY FAIR 


Are you marooned! Are you out of the swim? 


Take the cream of your favorite magazines of the theatre, 
books and Add the sprightly qualities of 
such publications as The Sketch, The Tatler and La Vie 
Parisienne with something of Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
—all within beautiful color covers—and you have a general 
idea of Vanity Fair. 


sports, art. 


Come in: The water's fine! 


You think nothing, in your poor deluded way—of paying 4% 
$2 for a theatre ticket, or for a new book, but you ° 
can secure, for $2, nearly a year of Vanity Fair 

and with it more entertainment than you can aes at 
derive from dozens of sex plays or a shelf g ee 
full Why not get in . 
on our special rest-of-the- year offer? 


of problem novels. 







Stop where you are! 
Tear off that coupon! 
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ind fetch the ship into the Clyde. Then 
he would say to the authorities: “Here 
vou are, gentlemen. I’ve helped to cut 
of a British ship but I’ve brought you 
omething better. Do what you like 
about a 
O here were these three captains, each 
hoping to serve his country to the best 
bf his ability and each holding the other 
two in hatred and contempt. 
(To be concluded) 


The Pilgrim 
of Jackass Bar 


Continued from page 18) 





un. The road plunged into heavy pine 
voods beyond the scars of the hydraulick- 
rs and the white-headed pilgrim dared 
hope that the melancholy wreck of You 
Bet was but an accident, not a signpost 
o the glorified beyond. Heavy odor of 
balsam was the breath of yesterday, pure 
and undefiled by the years; great brown 
pillars of sugar pines made of the road an 
aisle straight to the fane where memory 
was shrined. Through a break in the 
woods the camelbacked hump of Smoky 
mountain showed close ahead. 

“Look there, white horse!” Beckitt 
cried tremulously. ‘“There’s old Smoky, 
big as life; Jackass Bar’s right down 
below.” 

It was as if an old friend, unchanged by 
time, were holding out a beckoning hand 
to him, calling across a great gulf with 
familiar voice. Old Smoky, who’d nodded 
goodby with his pine-tufted head to a 
youth moving on to great adventure in 
the new city by the bay that day so long 
wo—same old Smoky now welcomed back 
the remembering heart. Beckitt cocked 
his floppy black hat back at a rakish 


his chest. His voice piped song: 


Says Duckfoot Sue: ‘I give to you 
My maiden heart an’ hand.’ 


OWN dropped the road through the 


was in the pilgrim’s ears. Pines shredded 
away and below Bear river threaded 
through the narrow canyon. 
caught his breath and slowly turned his 
head for the first reassuring look down- 
stream. If—if it should not be there— 

“Oh, good Lord, white horse; look 
yonder. It’s there—it’s there!’ 

Down perhaps a mile away where the 
canyon opened into a broader gap the 
silver band of water widened, approached 
along gravel tongue, swung around it in a 
great inverted U and passed on. 

An hour later horse and wagon emerged 
from the scrub of a faint wood road— 
offshoot of the main traveled road from 
Gold Run—and came upon a little flat 
hard by the bend of the river. The flat 
was sparsely thicketed by small digger 
pines and chaparral, dropped gently 
town to the river’s edge and was backed 















by the time the pilgrim had come to it the 
un was already behind the ridge and 





pines and the murmur of white water | 










angle, straightened his back, threw out | 


Beckitt | 


ty the abrupt rise of the canyon wall. | 
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blue shadows clotted in the gorge. 
Beckitt had to forego his yearning for 
exploration and busy himself ‘with making 
camp. He had a bad time of it getting 
his tent up; fingers that had drummed 
idly on a desk blotter for years were ‘not 
deft at ropes and pegs. Then came the 
making of the fireplace with smooth 
stones from the river shore, the setting of 
the cooking ifons and at last the com- 
forting purr of the coffee-pot. How 
many years had it been since he heard a 
coffee-pot? Beckitt chuckled at the 
thought. Flapjacks? Well, by jiminy 
crickets, he guessed he used to be the 
champion flapjack flipper of Placer 
county! So flapjacks there were—of a 
sort; fapjacks and bacon and coffee. He 
ate with tremendous enjoyment. 


IGHT dropped—night peopled with 

tenuous shapes, vocal with faint 
sighings and whisperings. In the light the 
flat by the river bend had been merely a 
space of green and dun and dappled gold; 
darkness made it a theatre of mysteries. 
With the cloaking of the tangible came 
the stealthy hosts of things beyond sight 
and touch to sit with James Beckitt. 
Came also that youth of ’59, a stripling 
with light of strength and glory of ad- 
venture in his eyes, all his young body 
vibrant with life: came and sat by the 
bent shoulders of James Beckitt and 
whispered to him of things that were—of 
things that were. Yes, and others clus- 
tered in the shadows behind the campfire 
to share his vigil. They, too, were young 
men and strong—boys who had turned 
placer sands in their pans, playing high 
stakes with Fortune, then passed on. 
The pilgrim recalled their names, the pe- 
culiar characteristics of this and that one. 
Incidents of the roaring life of camp and 
town, which had long lain dusty in , toon 
Beckitt’s mind, came glimmering back: 
salt tragedies and comedies of Jackass 
Bar. 

The old man was caught in a spell. 
When he saw the faint gleam of firelight 
through a thicket of pines far off he 
thought it but one with the magic of the 
night. No effort of will, however, would 
make the fire fade; it waxed robustly. 
Realization that another shared the flat 
with him—one so fleshly that he could 
kindle a blaze—came as a shock. Since 
he left Gold Run the pilgrim had not en- 
countered a single traveler; the whole 
day’s journey had been through unpeo- 
pled wilderness. Beckitt threw a hand- 
ful of cones on his fire to light his way 
for the first steps and made through the 
low thickets for the distant beacon. 

He came upon the other camp suddenly, 
with the rounding of a great boulder. A 
very old, very wrinkled and leathery 
Chinaman, squatting on a rock and sucks 
ing ata stubby acorn pipe, turned eyes 
black and twinkling as huckleberries up 
to the newcomer. They were supinely 
neutral, those eyes, neither giving wel- 
come nor resenting intrusion. Beckitt 
was startled. 


“Huh! What you doing here?’ he 
asked fatuously. 
“Smoke him pipe,” the Chinaman 


grunted and raised a hand, gnarled as an 
old manzanita root, to curl around the 
tiny bowl. Still his twinkling eyes were 
drained of expression. 

“Live here?” the white man demanded. 


— 

“Live here,” the squatting  figuy 
echoed affirmatively. 

“What do you do around here?” \, 


curiosity so much on Beckitt’s part ay 
vague desire to make talk. His own fp 
back there—well, it was lonely and eve 


a Chink— 
This 


answer carried nothing to Beckitt. The 
Chinaman, thawing a bit, elaborated 
“Big mine dump—plenty dirt— plenty 
stone. Maybe-so i'l gold. Me wash hin 
gold.” 


a picked a convenient rock, 
sat down and pulled out his pipe. He 
smiled as he offered his tobacco px. ich t 


Wash him dump.” 


the other. The yellow man pinche: a bit 
of the proffered tobacco into the midge 
bowl of his pipe with a grunt of ; “cept 


ance. Lighting of tobacco and wre ithing 
smoke—ancient ceremonial of first acl 
quaintance in the mountains—p:< th 
two old men on an easy footing. ‘ame 
Beckitt was too far from youth to l:arborg 
prejudices of long gone days and, t '0y h 
was a litele timid of the night and it 
tricks. The Chinaman unbent froin the 
protective stolidity of his kind in griiteful 
appreciation of a white man’s advances; 
moreover, a graybeard carried wisdom in 
his eyes. 
“Make much washing the mine du np?” 

Beckitt jogged conversation along its 
easiest channel. 

day 


“Oh, maybe-so li'l piece. Some 


t’lee-fo’ dollah; some day all work, no 
gold.” 
“How would you like to wash out 


twenty-five thousand dollars in three 
days?’ Beckitt looked eagerly into the 
little eyes to see them light up and was 
not disappointed. 

“No can do,” the withered lips denied. 

“T did it—once! Right out on that bar, 
too.” He waved his hand riverwards. 

Then came the story of the triumph. 
With childish eagerness and large ges 
tures the pilgrim sang the glory of that 
elder day when Jackass Bar roared to the 
pulse of adventure, when gravel pans 
slithered all up and down the banks of the 
river and gold—knotty, fat nuggets— 
gleamed richly in the black sand. Beckitt 
omitted not one detail of the lure of the 
treasure hunt, the joy of treasure-trove. 
He lived again a drama here in the empty 
theatre of its first brave premiére, found 
applause in the avid eyes of a listener. 
Ah, that was joy indeed! He reveled in 
it. The fire burned low; many times the 
little acorn pipe was ‘refilled. Beckitt 
talked on. 

And so that night was born the strange 
friendship between James Beckitt, capt 
talist, and Fook Wo, who washed the 
dump for three-four dollars a day. 





WEEK passed and Beckitt was su- 

premely content. The city and its 
great lonesomeness seemed a long way off. 
Also that gnawing canker of despair— 
despair of an old man forsaken—which 
had been capped by the letter from Eng- 
land, was soothed by the balm of the 
mountains and by the memories made 
alive at Jackass Bar. Beckitt played at 
being at work and found great zest in it 
Though of the old camp he had known as 
a youth not a vestige remained, not 4 
rotted board, a tarnished bit or iron to 
mark a cabin site, the place was vely 





real to him. His imagination easily f \led 
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TELL At 


Eighty Maxwells Make Good 
CF day last Autumn, eighty stock Maxwell automobiles left Buffalo, 
N.Y., for as many points along the Atlantic Coast, from Portland, Me., 
to Baltimore, Md. 
Every item of expense of these eighty Maxwells—for gasoline, oil, tires, and 
repairs—was carefully checked and recorded. 


Under Sworn Records 


And the sworn affidavits of these eighty Maxwell drivers created a new 
record for automobile economy by showing a gasoline consumption as 
low as 36.85 miles per gallon — an oil consumption as low as 1134 miles 

per gallon—and no expense for tires or repairs. 


Maxwell—“ The Car Complete” 
The “first cost’”’ of a Maxwell is your only cost Nothing you can buy 
extra will make it a better automobile. It 1s absolutely complete. 
The “‘after cost” is, without exception, the lowest of any automobile of equal 
weight. The bona-fide affidavits of these eighty drivers prove it. 70,000 
satisfied Maxwell owners back up this proof. 
Every Road a Maxwell Road 


The Maxwell has abundance of power and speed. It conquers hills and pulls 

through the worst of roads in any weather. It has strength and durability to 
withstand the hardest usage. Yet it is the most economical auto- 
mobile in the world, to buy and to run. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. C. N. DETROIT, U.S.A. 
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This gives you the right idea of Maxwell completeness at $655 
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ELECTRIC Starter and Electric Lights. 


MOTOR—Four-cylinder, L-head type, 
casten bloc. Bore 3% ia.; stroke 414 in. 


MAGNETO—Simms high tension. 

CLUTCH—Cone, faced with multibestos 

Hain, ruas ia oil 

TRANSMISSION—Selective sliding gear. 

Three speeds forward and one reverse. 

CONTROL—Center left side drive; foot 
tor. 1) ia. steeriag wheel. 


WHEEL BASE—103 inches; tread 56 in.; BRAKES—Internal and external, actue- 


60 in. optional for the South. 

WHEELS —Artillery, of best grade 
hickory; with demountable rims. 
TIRES—30x344 in., front and rear. 
Famous make of anti-skid tires in rear. 
SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptic. 32 in. 
long. Rear %-elliptic, lower half 40 in. 
long. 

AXLES—Front, drop-forged, I-beam 
section, complete with spring seats. 
Rear, floating type. 


ated on 12% ia. drums on rear wheels. 
EQUIPMENT—Two electric head lights 
with dimmer, electric tail light, gener- 
ator, storage battery, electric horn, 
peed er, “* ’* mohair top 
with envelope and quick adjustable 
storm curtains, double v2atilatiag rain- 
vision windshield, improved instrument 
board with all instrumeats s2t flush, 
spare tire carrier with estra demouat- 
able rim, jack aad tools. 





All Maxwell Dealers Can Show You Copies of Original Affidavits as Reproduced in this Advertisement 
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Real Estate—Catifornia 


You can own a Home in Sunny Southern 
California, at Los Angeles Harbor. Magnificent 
view of mountains, cities and sea, like Naples, 
Italy. Squarely in the path of a growing seaport. 
Choice lots $10 cash roth $10 monthly. Write for 
map today. C. J. Colden, 514 Story Blidg., 
Angeles, California. 





Los 





Imperial Valley, pe pete pare **the Nile of the 
United States.’’ Wesell and exchange Valley lands 
anywhere. Also San Diego city and country for 
Eastern and Northern city or country property. 
Write N. O. Ramage. 964 Sixth St., San Diego, Calif. 





The Famous Santa Clara Valley—‘‘We sell 
it." Write for our monthly Real Estate Bulletin, 
list of places and descriptive literature of the 
valley. ED . Crawford & Co., San Jose, Cal. 

California Land Bargains— Write Cc. M. 
Wooster Co., Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, for list 
of cattle, hog, dairy, poultry, fruit farms. Estab- 
lished 30 years. 








Real Estate-- U itah 


Wheat an 105 Land for only $25 5 per acre, 
nine years to ; located in Juab Valley on main 
line Salt Lake 2: R. Thrifty town. Soil is rich 
sandy loam, will raise from 30 to 55 bushels wheat 
per acre without irrigation. Running water piped 
tohouses. Rainfallevery monthinthe year. Aver- 
age 16.38 inches for 20 years. Free cedar posts and 
fuel. Send for descriptive folder giving full infor- 
mation. Conant-W —¢.~ Nd Co., 1108 Van Nuys 
whee said Los Angeles, Cal. 


x W. ashi in ngton 


A Job Near ‘Home.— That’s what we can 
offer the settlers that we are placing on our land 
in the Mt. Vernon district, the best land in Wash- 
ington. Close to school, town and railroad. Sold 
on a 10 year payment plan in 10, 20 and 40 acre 
tracts. Only a little money pars the work 
helps make the ag cent og . Peters, Owner, 
802 Third Avenue, Seattle, W = 


" ~e ae 
Real Estate—Virginia 
Virginia Farms $15.00 per acre and up. 
Easy payments. Fruit, Dairy, Stock. Mild 
Climate. Raise Spring Lambs for early market. 
On Railroad. Best markets nearby. ee for 
farm lists, information and N. Ww. Now me 
seeker, all free. F. H. LaBaume, y ay Nor- 
folk & Western Rwy., Room 267 N. & AF "Bidg., 
Roanoke, Va 


Real Estate For ‘Se 


Farmers ‘Wanted Victoria, Australia, 
offers special inducements. Government land, 
water, railways, free schools, 3114 years to pay for 
farms adapted to alfalfa, corn, sugar beets, fruit, 
etc. Climate like California. Ample mz arkets. 
Reduced passages for approved setilers. Free par- 
ticulars from F. T. A. Fricke, Government Repre- 
sentative from V “ery Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal., Box 1 
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~ Australian: Black Opals mounted in 10 kt. 
rings or scarf pins at $5.00 each. Brooches $10.00 
each Also large assort ment of fancy black opals. 
Illustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, California. 

Purchase Rare Books and First Editions 
from an expert (not an agent) who will select for 
you items that, grouped together, will make a dis- 
tinctive collection of books. Address Downing, 
Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 

I buy hundreds of insects, butterflies each 
summer at 5c to $7.00 each, for museums, art- 
work, if properly fixed. Men, women send 2c stamp 
for details telling all. Sinclair, Bx. 244, D-51, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





Big Profit Growing Ginseng and “Golden 
Seal. Reliable information and book on culture 
10 cts. Rising Sun Ginseng Nursery, Box 330, 
Narrows, Ky. 


“M UusSIC 


Song Poems Wanted for Publication. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Send us your verses or 
melodies today or write for instructive booklet— 
it’s free. Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 41, Wash- 
ington, D C. 








Patents 


Patents Secured or ‘Fee. Returned. 
sketch or model for free search, report, and advice. 
Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 
most complete patent book ever published for free 
distribution. George P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C 
Who can think of some 

Protect your ideas, they 
Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
ta a & Co., 

Cc 


Wanted—An Idea. 
simple thing to patent? 
may bring you wealth. 
tions’ and ‘Patent Buyers. 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, 





Ideas Wanted— Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me; three books with 
list hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free; I i 
you market your invention; advice free. 

Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., W ashington, D. C. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 





Send | 


| 


Inventors—Do not sacrifice your r inventions. | 


Free book. Write Pub- 


Get Full Money Value. 
607 Barrister Bldg., Wash- 


lishers * tw me Facts,” 
ington, D. 


Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free | 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attys., 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Op; ortunity—Start as our 

agent, become manufacturer. Everyday necessities. 

Fastest repeat sellers. Marvellous profits. Propo- 

sition worth at least $40 weekly. Samples free. 

Frederick Lobl Company, 534 Warren St., Boston, 
ass. 


Wonderful 


Agents—A One Cent Post Card will | put | 
in touch with an $80 a week proposition t you 
Aluminum Utensils and Specialties direct to the 
consumer. Don’t let one cent stand between you 
and prosperity. Div. D. G., American Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Lemont, IIl. 





Agents Wanted to sell the Metropoliphone 
Talking Machines. Earn from $50 to $100 per 
week easily. Write quick for particulars and ter- 
ritory. Metropoliphone Talking Machine Co., 111 
Second Avenue, — 43, New York. 


Motton ‘Pitture Plays 


Have “You Ideas for Photoplays or Stories? 
If so, we will accept them in any form—criticise 
free—sell on commission. Big rewards! Hundreds 
making money. 
Co., 17 Main, Auburn, 


Short Stories, 








Write Photoplays, 
$10 to $360 each. 
spondence course. 
once. Details free. 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


writing and selling at 
321 Atlas 


Start 
Atlas Pub. Co., 





C ld. C omns W. anted 


Will pay $5.00 to $50.00 for large cent dated 
1799. We pay cash premiums on all large cents, 

eagle cents, etc., and all rare coins to 1912. hou- 
sands of coins and bills wanted. 
Large Illustrated Coin Circular. May mean large 
profits to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 65, Ft. 
Worth. Tex. 

$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of ‘coins 
dated before 1910. Send Ten cents at once for our 





Get details seals Story Revision 


Poems— | 
Constant demand. No corre- | 


Send 4c for our | 


New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x7, showing | 


guaranteed prices. Get posted. Clarke Coin Co., 


Box 69, Le Roy, N. Y 


“Help W ente 


Do You Want a Sure ‘Job | with Big ‘Pay, 
easy hours, and rapid advance? Write for my big 
Free Book DW 914 which tells you how you can 
get a good gaverannent position.—Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. 





education and good references. No canvassing. 
Staple line. Old-established firm. G. M. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


Will advance expenses and pay straight 
weekly salary of $18 to man or woman with fair | 


Nichols, | 


the flat with shacks and lined the stream 
with rickety flumes and rude engineering 
of the-placers. He even thought he hit 
upon the claim which had yielded him 
that golden treasure, just there at the top 
of the river’s U. With grave precision 
he recreated the ancient boundary lines, 
marked them with whittled stakes, set up 
his rocker and laboriously built a flume 
with boards carried in the democrat 
wagon down from an abandoned cabin on 
the Bear river road. 

There was gold in that claim yet, the 
old Argonaut assured himself. Hadn't 
he just skimmed over it that first time 
and quit when he made the big strike? 
All the boys in those old days were care- 
less; they were after the pockets and |et 
the seed gold wash out of the pan. 


C2 after nearly sixty years Jimmie Beck- 
itt, the bully of Jackass Bar, worked 
his claim. The old rocker, with that epic 
date burned into its timber, swashed 
| gravel once again; the battered pan, re- 
deemed from its attic exile, rang remi- 
niscently to the bruising of pebbles. [n 
the black sand that was the residue of 
each washing Beckitt pawed with trem- 
bling fingers to turn up little flakes and 
nodules of glittering metal. Gold he got, 
sparsely—no marvel even now in any of 
the old Sierra placer streams. His glean- 
ings he hoarded ir a pill bottle, whose 
| original contents had been eo a 
ously tossed away the first day of the gold 
quest. Neat stacks of bonds and securi- 
ties, which were the financial foundation 
of James Beckitt, Investmetits, back 
there in the city and fruitful author of 
$40,000 or more a year, were all forgotten. 
He wielded pick, rocker and pan as if for 
his bread and took his backache seriously. 

The hot sun beat upon his laboring shou!- 
ders and he had pride in their staying 
power. The pan swung tirelessly in the 
old rotary motion which lets the water 
wash gravel and silt over the edge in 
cautious driblets, fines down the contents 
and reveals finally the heavier auriferous 
sand. Down the gorge of the Bear came 
vagrant winds, bearing the spice of the 
mountains to quicken his blood. Rowdy 
jays perched on nearby alders to blas- 
pheme him. Squirrels flirted their tails 
in compliment to one at labor like them- 
selves. 


OOK Wo washed the dump of an aban- 

doned mine a few hundred yards down- 
stream from Beckitt’s rejuvenated claim 
—washed and washed, nor ever allowed 
himself a smile at the picture of a gray- 
beard combing sands too poor for even a 
Chinaman to work. Fook Wo possessed 
the wisdom of ages; not without a certain 
sentiment was he. He thought he knew 
why this white man worked thus. But 
grilling necessity, not sentiment, spurred 
the arm of Fook Wo. His preémpted 
claim was a towering gray cone of “tail- 
ings,” or crushed ore of a one-time free- 
milling vein, which had been spewed out 
by the stamps of a mine long since dis- 
mantled. You could see the skeleton 
frame of the mill and a black tunne! 
mouth far up on the mountain side above 
the dump. The gold Fook Wo grubbec 
for laboriously was that poor dust whic! 
the careless milling of quartz and grave 
had allowed to pass out with the waste 
He did his work with a pan and at in- 
finite pains. 
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You like to go 


Hunting 
Fishing 


Trapping 


Then surely you will enjoy the Nation- 
al Sportsman Magazine with its 160 
richly illustrated pages, full fo over- 
Je Vig with intere sting stories and 
valuable information about guns, 
fis shing tackle, a -outfits—the best 


to’’ hints for Sportsmen, 
tional Sportsman is just like a big 
| camp-fire in the woods where 


We will send you 

FREE of Charge 
one of our hand- 
some rmulo 
Gold watch fobs 

as here shown 
with Seal grain 
leather strap 


ceipt of $1.00 

for a year’s sub- 

scription to the 

le Boorts- 

ere’s 

what | you get for 
your moneys 


12 coples “nation Sportsman at {5c ea., Val. $1.80 
Wale hi Be Os a Oe 50 
Total Value, $2.30 

All to you for $1.00. Your money back if not satisfied. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 243 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS, 











With a Western School ;—Twelfth 

year. Thousands successfu! grad- 

uates. Begin the year right, by 

preparing for advancement 
through one of our home-study courses. We teach 
Stenography, Bookkeeping, Banking, Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, > A Electrical, Mining, ng 
and Automo Engineering, also Nor- 
mal and Sibdieaseton teachers’ courses. Write for 


free 50-page catalog. H 0 M f 
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Market Street 
ae Rider AGENTS Wanted 
\ 


Dept. S San Francisco, Cal. 
in each town to ride and show a new 191 
‘model “RANGER” bicycle Write for oa 
ial offer on @ sa st a to introduce. 
DELIVERED Tr on approval and 30 
\4 days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and 
particulars of most ma er ever 
wa made on a oe Yon: will be astonished 
H at our, fom ~ ot ices and remarkable terms. 
by S, sizes and colors in Ranger 
4 ne on eo complete line in America. 
Other guaranteed models $11.95, 814.75 and 
$17.60. A few good second-hand bicycles 
} taken in trade, 83 to 88 to clear. 
, Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, and all 
V bicycle supplies at half usual prices, 
.until you get our catalog and offers, Write Now. 


MEAD CYCLE Co.. DEPT. L 216, }, CHIGAGO 
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and boats of all 

sizes for pleasure or work, from the sturdy 16 
footers to the big palatial cruising yachts and house boats 

are shown in the Specialized Boat Book issued by the Gray Motor 
Co., in conjunction with 130 of the leading boat builders of the 
country. Four times as many boats shown as you see at any Motor 
Boat Show. Two other books on Marine Engines. Any or all sent 

on request to 


GRAY MOTOR CO., Pave! Mich'gar 
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Sell onr Pennants in your @ 
club, school or college. Generous dis- 
counts for quantities, Catalogue FREE. 


ARTHUR MFG.CO., Derr. |., LOWVILLE, N.Y. 
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Any one or two colors Enamel 
Any letters or date 
Engraving on Rings Free 
CATALOGUE FREE 
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C.K Attieboro, Mass. Box 








SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly _ 


Not a night that the two old men did | 
not foregather for a smoke. By virtue of | 
his white skin and readier flow of language | 
Beckitt became the raconteur these 
nights, and Fook Wo sympathetic lis- 
tener. On one such occasion before the 
fire Beckitt put a question: 

“When you make your pile, Fook, what 
are you going to do?” 

“Go back China-side,” the Chinaman 
instantly answered. ‘ ‘Maybe-so die hrst— 
no go back.” 

Beckitt, his sympathies all at once 
elicited by the other old man’s hint of a 
golden hope, in essence so like that which 
had brought him back to Jackass Bar, 
deftly drew his companion out. Fook Wo 
dropped his mask of reticence for the time 
and stumbled in his lame English through 
a simple confession of an old man’s heart- 
ache and great yearning. If he could 
only see the ducks—‘‘plenty duck”— 
herding homeward on Canton river, hear 
once more the squalling fiddles at a New 
Year’s feast; then would Fook Wo be 
ready to die. 


| his blankets that night Beckitt an- 
swered to the call of a great inspiration 
and next day the old white mare carried 
him back through the desolation of the 
hydraulic fields to Gold Run. There he 
sent an imperative message to Henry, 
guardian of the interests of James 
Beckitt, Investments. For two days he 
fidgeted about the dull streets of Gold 
Run; the night mail on the second evening 
brought up from the city an express pack- 
age for Beckitt. It was a small wooden 
box, extraordinarily heavy for its bulk; 
the tag of National Smelters and Assayers 
was pasted on its top. With this snugly 
nestled against his arm, Beckitt turned 
the mare back over the Bear river road 
with the new day. 
From the minute the democrat wagon 
first dropped down grade toward Bear 
river and the flat—this was along about 
sundown—James Beckitt’s actions be- 
came peculiar. First he led the mare off 
the road and tied her beyond observation. 
Next a wide detour through the woods to 
the abandoned mill, whence a cautious 
peek could be taken down the steep cone 
of the dump. The sun set and the 
watcher carefully made his way down 
along the edge of the great talus heap to 
the spot where Fook Wo’s abandoned 
pick and pan lay. Followed certain ac- 
tions even more peculiar than the pre- 
liminary maneuvers; then the final re- 
treat up the mountain and around to the 
tethered mare. Beckitt was very late 
reaching camp and his first act there was 
to burn an empty box marked, “National 
Smelters and Assayers.” Fook Wo, who 
came over at the first flare of the white 
man’s fire, saw a curious light playing 
about the corners of his eyes. 


ONSIDER the unparalleled conduct 

of old Jimmie Beckitt on the following 
morning: Up before the sun, he raced 
through his coffee and bacon with anx- 
ious speed, gave the old white mare a 
wide tether in dewy meadow grass and 
was off up the river to a shallow ford 
before the blue shadows in the gorge had 
sped. Crossing at knee depth, he began 
an elaborate cautious stalking maneuver 
downstream to a point opposite the white 
| cone of the dump. No ae ever tracked 
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Does Your Doctor 
Give Advice for 
15 cents? 


Does he tell you stories, talk to 
you about current events, show 
you beautiful pictures and diag- 
nose your case, all for three 
nickels? 

Your doctor does not do these 
things, but the modern magazine 
does. The present-day monthly 
of standing and character no 
longer is merely a collection of 
more or less entertaining stories 
and articles bound in paper covers. 
It has become the sincere, disin- 
terested, unobtrusive friend of the 
family. Years ago the magazine 
centered its chief interest on in- 
struction; a little later it became 
an entertainer; now the best mag- 
azines aim to render their readers 
genuine, valuable service in addi- 
tion to instruction and _ enter- 
tainment. 

SUNSET has a real story to tell 
month after month, a real service 
to render. Through its expert 
advice on Western lands, their 
character and value it has helped 
hundreds of its readers to place 
their money advantageously, has 
prevented thousands from losing 
their savings in fake land schemes. 
SUNSET’Ss financial advice has en- 
abled hundreds of readers to ob- 
tain a better return on their funds 
than is paid by savings banks, 
without sacrificing the safety of 
the investment. And SuNsEt’s 
travel department has sm othed 
the way, contributed to tie com- 
fort of thousands of tourists who 
came to see the Great West. 

If you contemplate establishing 
a new home in any part of the 
Pacific Slope; if you would know 
of the best hotels in any part of 
the West; if you are anxious to find 
out about agricultural conditions, 
the price of land, the supply of 
water, the character of the soil 
anywhere West of the Rockies; 
if you want information concern- 
ing safe investments that will yield 
from 5 to 7 per cent; if you con- 
template a motor journey and 
need data on road conditions and 
accommodations anywhere _ be- 
yond the Rockies, ask SUNSET. 
The information will be furnished 
cheerfully, as promptly as possible 
and without cost. 


Address 


Sunset Magazine 


Service Bureau | 


Sunset Building 
San Francisco 
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Could You Fill His Shoes? 


a hddaers a good job were 
,._J open where you work. Could 
you fill it? Could you jump right 
in and make good, or would the 
boss have to pass you up because 
you lacked ¢raining? 


The man who is offered the big job 
is the man who has trained himself to 
hold it before it is offered to him. 

Don’t take chances on being promoted, 
don’t gamb/e on making good when your 
opportunity comes. If you want a big 
job that carries responsibility and pays 
good money, gei ready for it. 

Pick out the job you want in the work 
you like best. ‘Then start right now to 
get, through the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, the ¢raining that 
will prepare you to hold it. 

Thousands of men have advanced 
through I. C.S. training to the very 
jobs they wanted most. What these 
men have done you can do. All the 
I. C. S. asks is the chance to help you. 
No matter where you live, the I. C. S. 
will come to you and train you in your 
spare time in your own home. 

The job you want is within your 
teach. I. C. S. training will win it for 
you. The thing to do now is make 
your start. Mark the attached coupon 
and get it into the mail. Don’t let a 
moment waste. Here’s the coupon— 
mark and mail it now. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3651, Scranton, Pa. 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE scHOoLs | 


Box 3651, SCRANTON, PA, 
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Architectural Drafting 
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PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 
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English Branches 
CIVIL SERVICE 
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painted Indians through an elderberry 
patch with more delicacy or professional 
aplomb than that marking his approach 
to a spying point over Fook Wo’s scene 
of labor. With nice judgment he picked 
a clump of young spruce, whence he could 
gain an uninterrupted view of the China- 
man at work, and lay at full length in the 
fragrant _ softness. Little soundless 
chuckles bubbled in his throat and he 
wagged his white beard knowingly. 


eer Wo cametothe dump, a withered 
spider of a figure in flapping blue 
smock. Bent shoulders, forward thrust of 
dried old head, gnarled hands like tough 
manzanita roots: these the stamp of labor 
on the grubber for unconsidered dust of 
wealth. Stiffbacked, he lifted his pick 
and commenced his labor. One stroke 
brought down a white waterfall of pul- 
verized quartz; the Chinaman filled a 
rough box sled with the stuff and dragged 
it to the edge of the stream. Then he 
began panning. Filling his pan brimful 
of the heavy dirt, he dipped it into the 
water so that just a thin film of current 
passed over its edge, trailing a white 
smear downstream. Up came the pan, 
to be shaken in slow rotary oscillation. 
Down into the current; more jiggling and 
slopping over of water and silt. Fook 
Wo’s processes had the rhythm of ma- 
chinery. Less and less grew the residue 
in the pan. 

Suddenly the Chinaman’s hands poised 
in the midst of swinging. Beckitt from 
his spruce thicket, not forty feet across 
the stream, heard a startled grunt, saw 
Fook Wo lift the pan close to his eyes and 
look searchingly into it. A knotty finger 
dared to steal over the iron rim and gently 
stir the contents. 

In a frenzy of energy the crouching 
figure by the river edge dipped and shook, 
dipped and shook. Strange whimpering 
noises came from his throat; his mouth 
opened and shut spasmodically. At last 
he tipped the pan on edge and poured 
into his cupped palm a thin yellow dribble, 
which caught the sun and flashed as it 
fell. A small buckskin bag, whipped out 
from under the blue smock, received 
what the pan had yielded. 

Beckitt, lips parted and eyes glowing, 
enjoyed in his covert a proxy thrill of 
treasure-trove. Fook Wo was no more 
eager in washing a second panful than the 
secret watcher was seeing him do it. The 
infinite pains given to the washing but 
delayed and made more keen the ultimate 
disclosure. Again, the supreme moment 
when gold—yellow gold—spilled into the 
cupped palm. 


OOK Wo worked like mad. Beckitt 

watched him for the better part of 
the morning before making a cautious re- 
treat. When he was back at his own bar- 
ren placer he raised his voice in rollicking 
song,{supremely happy. His eyes had 
seen the glory of Jackass Bar shining 
again in this latter day. That it was a 
stage-managed glory detracted not a 
whit from its potency to clothe with 
reality a dream. The pilgrim felt in his 
own veins a touch of the fever coursing 
Fook Wo’s. That day of June, ’59, which 
was burned in memorial on the edge of 
the old rocker, came back in crystal clear 
detail. The old Argonaut recalled how 
he shook with an ague of joy almost fear- 
ful; how others came to bend over his 


pan, clapped his back and shouted the 
news of his great strike over all the bar. 
A question cut across his reminiscences: 
how would Fook Wo act over his find? 
Would the Chinaman come to show him 
clean, glittering dust—handfuls of it; 
share with him the exultation of discoy- 
ery? Or—a jealous stab went to Beckitt’s 
heart—would this withered spider of a 
man be afraid to reveal a secret lest a 
white man, exercising the ruthless preroga- 
tive of his kind, snatch his treasure from 
him? If he showed this latter temper 
somehow all the glamour of this gare, 
which was very real, would be sped. All 
day Beckitt was in a fret of doubt; »ut 
with the first glimmerings of his camp:ire 
at dusk came Fook Wo. The little China- 
man walked stolidly up to the circle of 
light, in his eyes not a sign. As he ea-ed 
himself to a seat he picked up a tin cup 
which hung on the a of the waterp il. 
With a swift motion he emptied the con- 
tents of a dingy buckskin bag into the 
cup and passed it to the white man. 
“‘Look-see!”” Fook Wo grunted, iis 
leathery face all broken into little wrink ‘es 
of quizzical humor. A mound of gold 
came halfway up to the brim of the cup. 
Beckitt played the game of excited 
congratulation out of memory—as those 
boys of Jackass Bar had played it with 
him nearly sixty years before. Then long 
they sat together over the fire in grave 
discussion of the phenomenon of such a 
find in a mine dump. The white man 
carefully constructed a barrier against 
possible suspicion, built up in words of 
one syllable an elaborate conjecture of 
milling process gone wromg when the 
dump was growing, or of somebody's 
costly blundering. But Fook Wo had a 
simpler theory. 
“Him velly good joss put plenty gold 
in dump for Fook Wo,” he expressed it 
succinctly. 


HE Chinaman worked pay dirt for two 

days more; then on Beckitt’s recom- 
mendation he harnessed up the old white 
mare and took his dust, stowed in an old 
coffee-pot, to the bank in Gold Run. 
Before he turned the democrat wagon 
into Bear river road Fook Wo made a 
surprising proposal. 

“You wash him dump while Fook Wo 
away,” he said, and his beady: 8 soft- 
ened in honest philanthropy. “lake one 

an fo’ Fook Wo—nothah pan fo’ Jimmie 
ackiey. Allee same make him shares.” 

When Beckitt, smothering a smile in his 
beard, protested the Chinaman capped 
his demand with unassailable argument: 

“No wash him dump while Fook Wo 
away, good joss he take away plenty gold.” 

So the Chinaman went to store his gold 
in a vault and Beckitt washed the dump. 
He washed three rich pans, wherein fine 
flake gold began to sparkle before even 
half the gray dust was sluiced away. 
The next pan failed to show evena “color,” 
and the next and the next. Beckitt then 
knew better than any man could that 
Fook Wo’s “pocket” had given to the full 
and was now barren. 

Jackass Bar had yielded its last big 
strike—two thousand dollars in Alaskan 
gold, -as measured beforehand on the 
scales of National Smelters and Assayers, 
in San Francisco. 

From his blankets that night James 
Beckitt looked up to the white stars 
burning on the feathered tips of the great 
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outed the a. 
the bar. har had been good. 
iniscences; 
> his find? HE following evening brought the old 
show him white mare, Fook Wo—and one other. 
ils of it; Reckitt, walking down the wood road at 
of discoy. the sound of approaching wheels, was | 
) Beckitt’s brought up standing by the eager, 
ider of a fRimidly smiling face of Henry, nodding 
ret lest a [Biro beside the Chinaman’s shoulder. 
S preroga- “Qh, there you are, Mister Beckitt!”’ 
sure from JB he chirped while his employer hesitated 
r temper MMhetween a grin and a frown. Henry 
MS gane, BBleaped out of the rig and was pumping 
ped. All Beckitt’s hand with unconcealed fervor. 
ubt; ut “Such a time! Such a time finding you!” 
camp ire “T thought I told you, Henry, [ wanted 
le China BB to disapjear.”” Beckitt tried to be harsh. 
circle of But the competent office staff of James 
he ea ed Beckitt. Investments, babbled without 
tin cup Babashment: 
aterp il, “If it hadn’t been for the liveryman 
the Cons recognizing his white horse—two whole 
into the days I’. been in Gold Run trying to get 
an, a clue- the Chinaman here wouldn’t 
ted, his [Badmit he knew where you were until I 
wrink es told hin) about the message, and then—”’ 
of gold “Mes.age!”’ c 
the cup. “Here it is, sir, and you’ll pardon my 
excited opening it; but of course | thought 
is those best—” 
tt with =f Beckirt took the yellow envelope from 
en long his secretary’s hand, whipped a cable 
1 .s form from it and read: 
ee My dear Dick lost in battle. You 
: alone can comfort. Coming home at once. 
egainst PHYLLIS. 
ords of 
ure of N hour later, while Henry picked 
on the dubiously at bacon, Beckitt left his 
body’s fire and walked through the scrub to the 
had a Chinaman’s camp. Fook Wo, feeling 
the presence of another white man to 
y gold have raised barriers which their first 
ssed it understanding had leveled, had slipped 
of to his own cold fire stones at the 
meeting. He looked up from his task of 
or two blowing feeble sparks into flame and 
Peon greeted Beckitt soberly. The white man 
white seated himself, tamped tobacco ‘into his 
an old pipe and passed the pouch to the China- 
Run. man. As on that first night of their meet- 
vagon ing, the simple ceremony of the smoke 
ade a relieved the strain; the comradeship of 
: the bar was theirs again. 
k Wo “T panned out the dump yesterday,” 
' Soft Beckitt began, ‘‘and here’s your half.” 
mene He passed over a salt sack with a goodly 
sce sag to one of its corners—all the gold of 
ee. the final three-pan yield. ‘‘No more gold 
in his there, Fook, old scout. Panned and 
pped panned and no dust.” 
— “Joss, him say, ‘Fook gotchee plenty 
: Wo gold’,”” Fook Wo commented soberly. 
old. “Plenty to go back to China on,” 
gold Beckitt suggested. 
P- “Go back China- side,” the other | 
fine echoed, and for a minute his wrinkled lids 
she veiled his eyes in reverie. ‘“See—um 
wey - duck-—-plenty duck—makee quack-quack 
lor, by libber. Plitty flower makee grow all 
then time.” 
a “Tm going home, too,” Beckitt put in 
full with a little sigh of contentment. 





“You got home?” Fook Wo asked in 












big mild surprise. 
‘kan “IT will have one—soon.”  Beckitt 
the knocked the ashes from his pipe and rose. 
ers, “Come on, Fook, let’s start for home to- 
morrow. Us two old fellows going home 
mes —tomorrow.”’ 
tars “Yomalla,” Fook Wo assented, and 
reat laid his gnarled old hand in Beckitt’s. 
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‘and then with just 
a few weeks more 
of Sanatogen”’ 


On the road to health at last! And yet 
how impatient you are to be up and doing. 
But it is now, when the system is trying to 
rebuild its store of energy, that you will be 
most grateful for the reconstructive help of 
Sanatogen. 


Sanatogen, you must know, is a natural food- 
tonic, combining purest albumen with organic 
phosphorus—thus conveying to the wasted system 
the vital elements to build up blood and tissues, 
and it is so remarkably easy of digestion that the 
most delicate—young and old—can take it with 
nothing but beneficial effects. It reawakens the 
appetite, assists digestion, and as a physician in 

“The Practitioner,” a leading medical journal, says, 

“It seems to possess a wonderful effect in increasing 
the nutritive value of other food material.’’ 


When we tell you that Sanatogen is used by 
the medical profession all over the world as an aid 
to convalescence and as 
an upbuilder of strength Madame Olive Schreiner, 
and vitality, that more the gifted writer, states: 


ee ‘Nothing that I have taken 
than 21,000 physicians for years has given me 


such a sense of vigor as 
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commending it, you will Sanatogen.”? 
understand that our The Czar of Russia’s Private 
confidence in recom- Physician, 

mending it to you is firm Dr. Ferchmin, writes: 


*‘My daughter, who was 
very nervous and anemic, 
Won't you give San- has been greatly benefited 
: by the prolonged use of 
atogen the opportunity Sanatogen. Her appetite 
to help bring back van improved, her weight in- 
—or someone that is creased and the color of her 
near and dear to you— skin became healthier. ”’ 
to health and strength? 
Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere in sizes from $1.00 up 


and sincere. 











Grand Prize, Inter- 
national Congress of 


Medicine, London, 1913 


a) 


for Elbert Hubbard’ new book, ‘‘Health in the Making. ? Written in his attractive mannef 
‘and filled with his shrewd philosophy, together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and 
contentment. It is free. Address THe Bauer Cuemicat Co., 30 N Irving Place, New York. 
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ASPARAGUS 


Delicious as a salad 
Delightful asa Vegetable 


The thoroughly distinctive flavor of the 
famous Sacramento Valley Asparagus, 
so frequently commented upon by visitors 
to the Coast, may now be enjoyed upon 
your home table at any season of the year. 


You will be surprised at its moderate 
cost. 


At Your 
Grocer 
Libby, M‘Neill 
Mammoth & Libby 


ore : Chicago 








Libby's Asparagea aad 


lettuce, with green pep- 
per rings and hard 
boiled egg slices, with 
cream cheese. French 
dressing. 


Libby’s Asparagus tips 
lettuce and capers. 
Italian dressing. 














